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PREFACE. 



In presentiiig tbit little Tohnne to the pubHc, the pnhHshen 
beg to irpologize for its late appeannce, which, though naaToid. 
aiMe, is to them a sooree of great fegret and aimojaiice. The 
eztteme severity of the iMie irinter, and the fueqnenl intennp- 
tions which some of the parties engaged in its composition oeea* 
irfoned, by being called off ftom the work to other dotiesy whidi 
'to Ihem were more prMring than HiIb, an the only leaaons 
which can be ^len for the dday. 

The description of the line of road has been made in the 
form of a brief tour through the districts in which it lies; and 
though it is hoped that the whole of the line has been mentioned 
in an attractive manner, yet the ports which are most interest- 
ing are the Staffordshire Jdining District, the Potteries, and the 
Cheshire Salt District; and to these, therefore, we direct the 
especial attention of visiters. 

Notwithstanding oar earnest endeaTOtirs to abridge and com- 
press everything as much as possible, the volume has swelled 
under our hands to a much greater size dian we intended, 
although there aore many subjects <}t interest altogether omitted^ 
and otiiers but slightly touched. In a work of this kind, the 
diffieulty is not in finding matter fcnr the book, but in finding 
loom for the raaiter. 

There are many things of importance in our little volume, 
which we hope we may appeal to as excellent and useful. The 
Map of the Line, with its neighbouring districts, is engraved 
as well as delineated, in a very superior manner to any thing 
which has hitherto appeared ; and the wood cuts which adorn 
the work are some of the best specimens which the present state 
of the art has produced. 
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The Tables of Fares and distances have been drawn up with 
great care from the authentic documents of the Company, and 
It is hoped will prove serviceable as a direction for travellers. 

The notice of Birmingham, although extremely incomplete, 
has grown much larger than we intended, and we have con- 
stantiy found that our limits have been exceeded in whatever 
we have done. Much pains have been taken in gathering the 
facts which are embodied in the work, and no one but he who 
has to collect them, can have any notion of the extreme diffi. 
culty which is occasionally experienced in obtaining a correct 
knowledge of the slightest matter. We have frequentiy found 
in the course of our labours, that out of five or six accounts 
already published of a subject, not one was correct; and we 
have spent days in search of a little information, which we pre- 
viously supposed was known to every one concerned with it, 
and yet, to our surprise, no one could furnish it 

Bennetfs-hill, 

July, 183a 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In presenting the second edition of their Grand Junction Rail- 
way Guide to the public, the publishers have to acknowledge 
the very favourable reception which the work has met with; the 
first edition having been sold within a space of three months. 
The entire volume has undergone a careful revision ; and many 
improvements and additions have been made; everything, in 
fact, has been done to render it still more useful and inter- 
esting. 

Nov. 1838. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS. 



In introducing the subject of Railroads to our read- 
ers, m must tkiscrve that it is not our object to enter 
upon the question as to the practicability of the various 
inventions which have from time to time appeared 
before the public^ and the numerous theoretical pro- 
posals which have been advanced^ for the promotion of 
the desired object of rapid and cheap locomotion ; but 
in order to place the matter in the most interesting 
lights we shall give a brief outline of the rise of rail- 
ways in this country^ with the advantages derived from 
their general adoption. In so doings it is impossible 
to avoid giving details^ which have already appeared 
before the public in various garbs^ as explanatory of 
the oft-times specious views of projectors and agents^ 
but by now setting forth the real and solid advantages, 
and stripping them of the gaudy plumage in which 
they have been dressed by speculators in order to 
render them more attractive, we hope to point out a 

B 
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2 RISE AND PROGRESS 

few of the stable and permanent benefits which accnie 
to the public by this new mode of transit. 

Any person on reviewing the national events of the 
last half century must observe the great change which 
has taken place^ particularly since the war. British 
enterprise and capital have been turned into a more 
useful channel than formerly^ and man's energies have 
been successfully exerted in the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences^ and in framing various new imdertakings 
which should tend to the public weal^ as well as to his 
own private advantage. 

It was naturally to be expected that means for econo- 
mizing time and labour would be considered of the 
first importance to society^ and that the plans proposed 
for accomplishing so desirable an end would be numer- 
ous and extensive in their different modes of operation. 

The advancement of science is caused by an obser- 
vance of the natural laws^ by an adaptation of them to 
our numerous requirements^ and by accurately noticing 
the effects of various combinations of single and sepa- 
rate parts so as to form a complete whole; and by 
carrying out such observations and tracing them to 
their source^ discoveries are made of the existence of 
other properties in bodies^ which ^ by still farther re- 
search and analysis^ are found to possess powers^ often 
of great magnitude, that are capable of being made 
serviceable for the accomplishment of great and desi- 
rable ends. This is beautifully exemplified in the 
history of the Steam Engine^ a work which is well 
calculated to shew the restless speculating energy of 
our nature. It is this predominating influence which 
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OF RAILWAYS. O 

leads to the a€complishmeiit of great undertakings hj 
the social unions of mankind^ and nothing can be 
more appropriate to this remark than the consideration 
of the rise and progress of railways. 

The great expense incurred by the wear and tear of 
materials in the conveyance of heavy goods caused the 
fundamental principles of friction to be more closely 
observed, and made more subservient to the desired 
purpose of economy. 

It was about the year 1670 that coal was generally 
substituted for wood fuel in London, and the consequent 
increase in the demand caused a proportional increase 
in the expense of transporting the coals from the 
mines to the shipping. The first railway of which we 
have an account is mentioned in the ''Life of the 
Lord Keeper North," where it appears that this means 
of diminishing labour was introduced at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, for rendering the draught of the coals 
more easy and less expensive. The rails were of 
wood, and rested on wooden sleepers ; and they were 
found to answer the purpose so well at Newcastle that 
the example was speedily followed in other mining 
districts, and this method of conveyance was continued 
for a considerable period. Various improvements were 
however made from time to time ; the rapid wear of 
the rails by the friction of the wheels or rollers, which 
were of wood, and the destruction of the sleepers by the 
feet of the horses, led to the introduction of "double 
rails," and this idea was suggested by observing the 
strength afforded by the slips of timber that were laid 
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on the delapidaled portions. The following section 
will hetter explain the construction. 



/: 



LJ. 



a, a, a, a. Ends of the wooden sleepers. 

b, b, b. The lower rail resting on the transverse 
sleepers a, a, a, a, and fastened to them. This was 
the whole of the original single railway. The rails 
are united over the centre of a sleeper at e* 

c, c» The upper rails laid upon the others, and 
firmly secured to them hy wooden pins. The joinings 
d, d, are situated at any place in the length, which 
allows of an injured portion heing replaced without 
injuring the suhstructure. 

This douhle rail, hy increasing the height, allowed 
the inside of the road to he filled up with proper 
material, and therehy prevented the wear of the sleep- 
ers hy the horses* feet. The weight of the load drawn 
on these roads hy one horse was three tons, which was 
efiected without distressing the animal. 

These railroads generally followed the undulations 
of the country, and in descending the declivities hreaks 
were used to the wheels, which, heing pressed hy a 
lever against the surface of the wheels, prevented them 
revolving, therehy increasing the friction and retarding 
the motion of the waggon. The hreaks however very 
imperfectly performed the intended purpose, and many 
serious accidents occurred, which ultimately led to 
&rther improvement. 
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OF RAILWATS. O 

About the year 1767, the adoption of iron instead 
of wood, as the material for the construction of the 
rails, was introduced at the Colebrook Dale iron 
works in Shropshire. This improvement originated in 
rather a singular manner ; at the above period the price 
of pig iron became very low, and the proprietors of 
the Colebrook Dale works, having a very large stock 
on hand, determined, as a measure of economy, and 
also in order to enable them to keep their furnaces on, 
besides furnishing the best means of stacking the pigs, 
to lay them on the wooden rails, which plan they 
thought would help to pay the interest, by reducing) 
the repairs of the rails ; and if iron should take any 
sudden rise, there was nothing to do but to take them 
up and send them away as pigs.* Cast iron wheels 
were also at first used on the fore axle only, it being 
considered impossible to produce sufficient friction 
by the break on a metallic surface ; but ultimately, 
by lengthening the lever a greater power was ob- 
tained, and then all four wheels were coii^tructed of 
iron. 

Soon after the use of iron rails and wheels became 
general, the double or self acting inclined plane was 
had recourse to, by which the surplus force of gravity 
of the load descending on one plane was employed to 
drag up the empty waggons on the ascending plane, 
thereby considerably economizing the labour. 

The wonderful efforts of the steam engine were ap- 
plied at this period to raise the mineral from the pits, 

* Engineers' and Mechanics' Encjclopcedia. 
b2 
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6 RISE AKD PROGRESS 

and yeiy generally in the north of England the same 
power was made available to draw the waggons up in- 
clined planes by means of stationary engines. 

In the year 1776, Mr. Carr introduced the use of 
tram-plates in the Duke of Norfolk's colliery at Shef- 
field. These plates had an upright ledge or flange, 
from 2i to 4 inches high, which serve to keep the 
wheels of the trams or waggons (hence the term tram- 
plate) on the line; it is therefore sometimes called the 
guidmg-flange. As these tram-roads are at present 
extensively used in our mining districts, we shall 
explain them, more fully by the following diagram. 




a. The block of stpne or wood, having the tram* 
b fixed firmly to it by the iron pike driven 
through its base into the plug c. 

b Is the upright fiange which keeps the wheels 
on the rail ; d the horse ruad. 

The inconvenience arising from the collection of 
extraneous matter upon the tram-plates no doubt 
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suggested fiEurther improvements, but it is uncertain hj 
whom the edge Tail was first invented. This form of 
rail, which is now universally adopted on all our great 
railways, is exceedingly simple, and well adapted to 
the purpose, no other change having been made in 
the method of keeping the carriages on the rail, than 
transferring the upright flange firom the plate to the 
inner margin of the surface of the wheel ; die rails are 
fixed in their places by being let into iron chairs, 
which are fiistened to the blocks or sleepers, similar to 
the tram-plates. There is great variety in the form 
of the chairs, but such as are used on the principal 
lines are those which we shall describe. We shall at 
the same time notice some of the most interesting 
machinery connected with this branch of our subject 

Explanation of the Seetunu. 

Fios. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6. The letters in these 
figures refer to the same parts in each section. The 
patent for this chair was granted to Mr. Robert 
Stephenson in 1833 ; the principal object of his im- 
provement was to provide firm and secure bearings at 
the bottom of the notches in the chairs for the rails to 
rest upon, such bearings being capable of self adjust- 
ment, in order that they may adapt themselves cor- 
rectly to the under side of the rails; and also for 
providing adequate means for fastening the iron rails 
securely upon such self-adjusting bearings, and keep- 
ing them properly fixed within the notches in the 
chairs. The following is a description of the different 
parts. 
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Fig. 1. Is a perspective view of the rails which 
join together with a sort of half lap-joint, as is shewn 
at a, a. 

Fig. 2. Is a lateral elevation. 

Fig. 3. A transverse section. 

Fig. 4. A horizontal plan of the chair and rail. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Are perspective views of ditto. 
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OF RAILWATS. 9 

A. The side of the rail. 

a. a. The top of the rail, on which the wheels of 
the carriages move. 

B. The flat hase of the chair. 

b. The hole in the rail for receiving the end of 
the pin p. 

c. The cheeks of the chair. 

Cy c. The cotters which pass through a hole in the 
pins p and keep them firm in their places. 

b, p* The segmental hearing piece, having its flat 
surface towards the rail, and its circular side resting 
in a suitahle cavity, in the hottom of the chair. 

A. The hole iJirough the flat hase of the chair for 
fastening it down to the hlock or sleeper. 

Figs. 7, 7% 8, and 9. Represent the rails and 
chairs now most in use. 

Fig. 7. Perspective view of the rail. 

Fig. 7*. Vertical section of ditto. 

Fig. 8. Vertical section of a rail and chair. 

Fig. 9. Perspective view of ditto. 

R. Side of the rail. 

a. Upper surface of the rail on which the carriages 
move. 

6. Lower surface of the rail which rests on the 
hottom of the notch in the chair. 

d arid e. The cheeks of the chair. 

w. A wooden wedge which is driven tightly be* 
tween the cheek d and the side of the rail B, and 
thereby keeps the rail firm against the cheek e. 

h, h. The pin holes by which the chair is fastened 
to the blocks or sleepers 
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Fios. 10 and 1 1. Represent Mr. Booth s new and 
approved method of connecting the carriages. 

A, A. A connecting apparatus attached to the hook 
or draw-har of each carriage ; it consists of a doable 
working screw «, s, which works within two long links 
or shackles I, I, the sockets of which are spirally 
threaded to receive the screws s, s. At the middle 
of the douhle screw an arm, or lever, m. Fig. 1 1, is 
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OF RAILWAYS. 11 

attached by a pin and cotter a, and at the end of the 
lever is a weight w, to keep it in a vertical position, 
and to prevent the unscrewing of the apparatus when 
it is in action. 

The links /, I, being placed on the hooks e, e, the 
carriages are brought close together, so that the buf- 
fers b, b, touch, when by turning the arm or lever m, 
they are screwed tighter by the apparatus, and an 
equal elastic pressureis obtained by the rods d, d, BCtr 
ing upon the spring/,/, at their ends e, e. 
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Fig. 12. The signal apparatus for the purpose of 
giving notice from the station to the engine house, 
when the carriages are attached to the endless rope. 
The principle of its action is similar to that of a gas- 
ometer. 

a. Is an air vessel suspended by the hook k over 
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a puUey to a beam or other fixture ; the top party,^^ 
is loaded with lead; b, b, is the water vessel filled to the 
height of the line w, w,so as to be a little above the 
bottom of the air vessel a; ciao. tube having its open 
end above the water^ and ending in the air chamber c 
from which the pipe g communicates with the engine 
house, where it has fixed to its end a small organ pipe 
or whistle. Upon allowing the vessel a to sink into 
the water in b, b, which it does by the weight at g, g, 
the air is forced through the 
tube c into the air chamber 
c, and from thence along 
the pipe g, and issues with 
sufficient force through the 
whistle at the extremity, to 
give an exceedingly audible 
sound ; when the air vessel 
a is raised, the air rushes 
through a valve r in the 
vessel f, and through the 
,| 1^ tube d into it, and thus it 
f^—^ is filled ready for action 
again; the valve v opens 
,, : downwards, and therefore 

Mia^l'^i^p^l does not allow the air to es- 



js^ S^^ cape when the vessel a is 
depressed. 



JIL 
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Fig. 13. The messenger* This name is given to 
the rope by which the carriages are attached to the 
endless rope, to.be drawn to the place where they are 
joined by the locomotive engine. 

c, c. The end of the, carriage. 

hj A. The hook or drawrbar, having the rope or 
messenger r, r» passed round it ; the end e is made 
gradually thinner, so as to^be held in the hand by the 
guide in the first carriage ; the other end is divided at 
g, and is lengthened out at its two extremities, till it 
gradually terminates in a strong string/,/; these ends 
are passed contrary ways round the main rope, so that 
there is no protuberance to throw it off the fixed puUies 
or rollers. When the train has arrived at the proper 
place, the end e is loosed, and the messenger r detaches 
itself from the hook A, and sets the carriage at liberty. 
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Figs. 14 and Id. Two sorts of hreaks for regu- 
lating the speed of the carriages down inclined planes, 
or stopping them when necessary. 

^^'^^ Fig. 14. By 

turning the han- 
dles^ h, h, the rod 
is raised hy its 
screw end passing 
through the spiral 
nut i, and it conse- 
quently rai^ the 
lever c to which it 
is attached at k; 
the lever c acts 
upon the axle a, 
which presses the 
hreak d upon the 
surfiice or face of 
^ the -wheel e, e, and 
produces sufficient 
friction to prevent it fix)m revolving. f,f are the 
brackets by which the rod is fastened to the carriage, 
r is the rail on which the wheel revolves. 
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Fig. 15. The same effect is produced by dii& 
breaks in the following manner. The rod g turns with 
the handle A> and at the end is the cogged wheel a, 
which turns a similar wheel b; the upper axle of h, 
wheel hi is also cogged, and acts upon thexack d, by 
which means the end e of the lever I, which works 
on. its fulcrum t on the axle a, is drawn so as to force 
the break k against the surface of the wheel w. f, f 
are the brackets by which the rods are held to the car- 
riages. The breaks d and k. Figs. 14 and \6, are 
made of hard wood, which is not Hable to slip easily 
on an iron surface. 
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Till the commencement of the present century, 
horses were the only power of propulsion applied, with 
the exception of some stationary engines to drag the 
waggons up inclined planes ; hut a new era in inven- 
tion had arrived. Watt had applied his fertile me- 
chanical genius to the application of steam as a mov- 
ing power, and had effected wonderful and important 
improvements in the construction of the Steam En- 
gine. But this great man only entertained the idea 
of steam as a moving power for the purposes of loco- 
motion, or in other words, an impulsive force acting 
upon itself by means of the expansive power of steaxn. 
The design was abandoned, and Watt never made a 
steam carriage. 

It is rather a singular fact that a mind such as Mr. 
Watt's could have been averse to any attempts to cany 
into effect propositions not wholly theoretical, in favour 
of any properties of that powerful agent to which he 
turned his especial attention ; but so it was ; it is well 
known that he retained, to the period of his death, 
a violent rooted prejudice against the use of high 
steam ; he had invented a condensing apparatus for 
the steam engine, which though increasing the bulk 
of the machinery, materially economized the princi- 
ples of action. One great invention of Watt may, 
however, be considered as having done somewhat to- 
wards assisting the invention of the locomotive en« 
gine, namely, the production of a rotatory motion 
from a rectilinear one. 

In the year 1802 the first patent for a locomotive 
engine was granted to Mr. Richard Trevithick and 
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Mr. Andrew Vivian, two engineers residing at Cam- 
bourne in Cornwall. In their specifications this en- 
gine was said to be capable of propelling *' wheel car- 
riages of every description." 

Dr. Lardner, in his treatise on the Steam Engine, 
erroneously ascribes this invention to Mr. Gumey, 
whose specifications, like those of many other of our 
recent locomotionists, will on comparison, be found 
to correspond in all the main principles with those of 
Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian, whose carriage tra- 
versed the vicinity of the present Bethlehem Hospital 
and Euston Square upwards of 30 years ago. 

In these inventions, the object appears to have been 
to construct carriages propelled by steam power, capable 
of being used only on common roads, as there existed, 
at that time a very singular notion that it was impossible 
for the. propulsive power of a steam engine to move 
itself along a level or ascending plane, owing to there 
not being sufficient adhesion, for want of which the 
wheels would move round without producing a forward 
or rolling motion of the carriage. It is also very re- 
markable, that though so many ingenious persons were 
engaged for several years in making various inventions 
and improvements in steam carriages, no experiments, 
were made to ascertain the actual amount of adhesion 
between the face of the wheel and the surface of the 
road or rail. 

At the present day how fully is this notion reversed, 
there not being before the public, at the time we write, 
(Nov. 1837,) any feasible project for locomotive 
steam carriages on common roads. 

c2 
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Numerous plans were brought forward to remedy 
the proposed evU, but our limits will not allow us to 
enter more fully into them."*^ 

At length, by careful observation and experiment 
a law of adhesive force was obtained as applicable to 
railways, and it was clearly ascertained that the ad- 
hesion is in proportion to the weight and pressure 
applied. 

About the year 1815, Mr. Blackett proved by ex- 
periment that there was a sufficient power of adhesion 
to cause the advance of an engine with a load attached 
to it upon a railway either level or slightly inclined. 

The subject was farther examined by Mr. Stephen- 
son, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Palmer; for a full accoimt 
of their int^esting experiments, however, we must 
refer to Mr. Wood's treatise on the subject, and the 
article "Railway," in the Engineers' and Mechanics* 
Encyclopcedia. It may be well perhaps to state here 
the following conclusions at which Mr. Wood arrived 
from the various experiments which he made on the 
Mction of carriages. 

"That in practice we may consider the Mction of 
carriages moved along Railways as a uniform and 
constantly retarding force. 

"That there is a certain area of bearing surface 
compared with the insistent weight, when the resist- 
ance is at a minimum. 

"That when the area of bearing surface is appor- 
tioned to the insistent weight, the friction is in strict 
ratio with that weight." 
* For farther particulars see Mechanics' Mag. and Repository of Axto. 
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The area of bearing surface in the axles of carriages^ 
calculated to give the minimum of the friction, Mr. 
Wood found to be one inch to every 981bs. of the 
insistent weight 

The resistance of the atmosphere formed another 
item for consideration of no mean importance ; but of 
coune this varies according to the state of the air and 
the velocity of the vehicles. 

It cannot be expected in a work like the present 
that >re should here enter into the merits, or indeed 
even notice the very numerous inventions of locomo- 
tive engines, for which patents have been obtained ; 
many of them were certainly specimens of great me- 
chanical genius, but those now in use on our railroads 
combine the results of much experience, and though 
perhaps still only in their infancy, produce astonishing 
^ects of power. 

To resume the thread of our subject-— the main 
principle, namely, ecotiomy of time and labour, was 
extended however, not only by the introduction of the 
locomotive engine, but also by improvements in 
several minor objects connected with the roads. 

The iron rails which had been usually made of cast 
iron, were found to be brittle, and they often snapped 
with the weight of the loaded carriages passing over 
them ; and wrought iron was thought to be too soft, 
alid liable to exfoliate or separate in its laminae, where 
the rails received the pressure of the wheel. Malleable 
iron is however less affected by atmospheric influence 
than cast iron, and it is therefore better adapted for 
ladlway purposes. The preference is decidedly in 
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favour of malleable iron, according to the following 
results of Mr. Wood s experiments. 

"In malleable iron there is no waste or destruction 
from oxidation or exfoliation, and the wear is less than 
in cast iron ; locomotive engine wheels made of the 
latter material generally wear out in nine months, 
while the wrought. iron wheels have worn in some 
cases three years and upwai-ds." 

A remarkable phenomenon has been observed, as 
regards the tendency to oxide or rust, in rails that are * 
in use for the carriages to run upon, and in others that 
are merely lying on the ground, or placed on one end, 
and having the other end resting against some sup- 
port; — ^in both instances the rails being of malleable 
iron, — those in , iLse shew little if any si^ns of being 
affected by atmospheric influence, and this remark 
applies equally even to the sides, while those not in ttse 
are continually throunng off scales of oxide of iron. 

It of course was, and is still expected, that there- 
must be further astonishing improvements in all the 
various parts of railway machinery ; for though great 
things have been achieved in (mr time, and we are apt 
to consider every thing now as approaching to perfec- 
tion, if it has not yet attained that point, still we must 
acknowledge that the scope which remains for inves- 
tigation and invention is far too wide to be filled up in 
a dozen years, for not more than that period has 
elapsed, since the first public railway sanctioned by 
parliament was opened for the use of locomotive 
engines as a means of conveyance.* 

*The Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened Sep. 27th, 1825. 
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We have seen how far attention to what may appear 
ta thte general reader, trifling objects, has led to im- 
portant economical results, and by a continuation of 
similar but more extended observations, it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that as new principles of action 
and more complete and perfect combinations are dis- 
covered, a fardier progressive improvement will take 
place. 

It has been frequently stated that the line of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company has 
served as a beacon of experience to its successors. 
There is certainly great truth in this, and even the 
experimental, or more properly practical, knowledge 
daily obtained on other lines, forms an immense store 
of resulting evidence arising from the operation of 
recent experiments^ which at all future periods will be 
made available to the purposes of the engineer, and 
enable him to progress towards the attainment of his 
object. V ^ 

The inventions of Mr. Blinkensop in 1811 and 
Messrs. Chapman in 1812 were merely improvements 
or additions to the railroad, for the purpose of enabling 
the engines to acquire a greater propulsive power by. 
increase of friction ; and in 1813 a very curious and 
ingenious contrivance, evidently designed from the 
motion of the legs of an animal, completed the series 
of inventions for propelling carriages prior to the. 
explosion of the anti-adhesive doctrine. 
: In 1814 Mr. Stephenson constructed a locomotive 
engine for the Killingworth railroad; but the great 
stimulus to the progress of improvement was the pro- 
ject of the Liverpool and Manchester line. 
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Although railway of far gpieater magnitude have 
since been formed, and are still in progress^ ^^t it 
may very justly be stated that in none have enter- 
prizing spirit end indefatigable exertion been laore 
exhibited than in the projection and constm^ikm of 
this railway. The knowledge oi locomotive power 
had but just dawned, little or no experience coold be 
gained £rom former undertakings of any thing like a 
similar nature, end in &ct all had to be acquiied by 
''that most expensive of all means, experience;" end 
though on that account the outlay per mile lias ex- 
ceeded that of more moderh railways, still the result 
has shewn that the Liverpool and Manchester Com- 
pany ''have not paid too dear for their whistle." 

From the reports of Messrs. Stephenson and Locke, 
and Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, who were appointed 
to make the necessary calculations and to obtain the 
requisite information, the Directors, determined to em- 
ploy locomotive in preference to stationary engines ;-<— 
these, by a provision in the act, were required to 
emit no smoke, and to be sufficiently poweifal, 
without being of so great a weight as to injure the 
stabihty of the rails. 

With the view of obtaining an engine that should 
OS far as possible possess the desiderata, the Direct- 
ors in April, 1829, publicly announced a rewKrd of 
500/. for the best locomotive engine, subject to the 
following conditions; viz. to consume its own smoke; 
— ^to be citable of drawing at least three times its own 
weight at a rate of not less ikm ten miles in an homr; 
--^the pressure on the boiler not to exceed>dOtt>s. oo 
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the square inoh ; — to have two safety valves, one of 
which should he in a case locked up ;-^the engine and 
boiler to be supported on springs and to rest on six 
wheels^ if the weight diould exceed four tons and a 
half^^'-^lhe height to the top of the chimney to be not 
more than fifteen feet;-->the whole weight not to 
exceed -ax tons; — ^die boiler to be proved to bear 
three tlmte' its working* pressmre $-Hhe cost of the 
engine td- be not more than 660L 

The trial took plaee^in the following October, when 
Mc Nieliolas Wood, of Kellingworth, Mr. Rastrick, 
of Stourbridge, ebd Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, 
were appointed judges. The following engines were 
entered for competition. 

The Rackety gteam looomotiTe, by Mr. Robert Stephemon. 
Tbo Naveltyp ditto ditto Menn. Bndthwaite and 

Sricsod* 
The Sans PwreO, ditto ditto Mr. llmotfay Hackworth. 
The Per8everence,^Uo ditto Mr. Bustall, of Edin- 

burgh. 
The Cytiopedt, horse loeomotiVe, Mr. BrandreCh, of Liter- 

pooL 

For fti drawing and des<iriptive account of these 
engineiS «^ the Engineers'- and Mechanics' En^clo- 
poedift.- Artide Railwafy. 

The trial took place on the Rainhill level, a distance 
of one mile and a half, which the engines had to tra- 
verse- ba^ward» and forwards ten times. The Rocket 
wasr deekrei the winner> it being the only engine that 
perforttied idl the required journey, the others having 
met wftb' accidents which prevented them from com'> 
pleting the experiment. 
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The rate of performance with the weighty &c./.of 
the Kocket is stated below. 

The first thirty miles was executed intwohoms, 
fourteen minutes, and eight seconds. 

The second thirty miles was executed in two hours, 
six minutes, and forty-nine seconds. 

Its greatest speed was rather above twenty-nine<miles 
per hour, and its least about eleven and a half miles 
per hour; — average about fourteen miles per hour. 

The evaporation was one hundred ^ and fourteen 
gallons per hour, and the consumption of coke two 
hundred and seventeen pounds per hour. 

Tona. cwts. qn. Ibiu 

The Rocket weighed 4 5 

The tender with water and coke ...... 3 4 2 

Two loaded carriages attached 9 10 3 26 

Total weight in motion 17 

* Since the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, experience has suggested a great variety of im- 
provements, which have considerably increased the 
power and speed of the engines ; — of these the follow- 
ing are the principal. The inclosure of the boiler 
within wood, to prevent the radiation of heat; — ^the 
removal of the cylinders from the exterior of the boiler 
to within a casing or chamber which was kept warm 
by its proximity to the boiler, and by a current of 
heated air from the boiler tubes; — the alteration in 
the situation and motion of the piston rods, from the 
exterior of the wheel to beneath the boiler, and their 
connexion with two cranks placed at right angles^on 
the axles of the great wheels ;-r-and the productiou of 
a powerful draught, by forcing the steam which has 
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worked the pistons through an orifice up the chimney. 
By all these improvements the three following im- 
portant results are ohtained. 1st. — ^The unlimited 
power of draught in the furnace hy projecting the 
waste steam into the chimney ; — 2nd.^ the unlimited 
abstraction of heat from the air passing through the 
furnace ; — and 3rd., keeping the cylinders warm, by 
immersing them in the chamber under the chimney. 
The following description will afford a correct idea 
of the engines at present in use. 




END ELETATION. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION. 
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SIDE ELBYATION. 

The letters refer to their respective parts in each 
view. 

a. The spring goage connected with the end of 
the lever of die safety valve v. 

b. The hoiler, through the lower part of the trans- 
verse sectional area of which is passed longitudinally 
a great number of small brass tubes proceeding from 
the furnace chamber^ which serve as hot air flues. See 
section. 

c. The chimney, the top of which is covered with 
wire gauze. 

d. The tap communicating with the steam whistle 
w. 

f. The fire grate, 
y. The working gear. 
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h, A. The rods connecting the working gear with 
the steam valves. 

m. The man hole. 

n. The steam vessel or head through which the 
steam passes from the hoiler in its way to the cylinders; 
the tuhe from the valves reaches nearly to the top of 
this vessel, which prevents any water heiDg shaken by 
the motion of the carriage into the valves, and finding 
its way into the cylinders. 

o, 0, 0. The springs. 

p, p. The supports. 

s» The smoke box, wheuce the gases resulting 
frpm the combustion of the fuel ascend the chimney. 

u. Case containing a safety valve which cannot be 
interfered with. 

X, The door of the fire grate. 

y. The throttle valve. 

E. The frame work. 

M. The wheels. 

B. The rails. 

8. The blocks or sUepers. 

Having briefly traced the gradual rise of Railways 
to the invention of locomotive engines, we now pro- 
ceed to state their farther developement. 

In the Session of Parliament which ended July 
28th, 1828, there had been presented 13 petitions for 
railway bills, eleven of which received the sanction 
of the legislature, and it is somewhat singular that in 
this session not one canal bill for England was passed. 
Our limits preclude us from giving details of these ; 
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the Liverpool and Manchester line was one of them, 
respecting which a concise and excellent description 
of the progress of the works is given in the Companion 
to the British Almanac for 1828 and 1829, and more 
complete infoimation may he ohtained from an ahle 
pamphlet hy Mr. Henry Booth, the treasurer. 

In order to show the rapid progress of railway 
speculation, we have for the hetter information of our 
readers, arranged the following tahle, showing the 
number of railway acts petitioned for and obtained in 
each year since 1827. 



Petitiom. 

1828. 13 


Pkmed. 
11 


Not passed. 

2 


For altentions from on- 
No. of acts obtained giiial bills, or for 
for new lines. Culher powers. 

9 2 


1829. 10 


9 


1 


9 


1830. 13 


8 


5 


5 3 


1831. * 


9 





5 4 


1832. 12 


8 


4 


6 2 


1833. 15 


11 


4 


.7t 4 


1834. 18 


14 


4J 


7 7 


1835. 


18 






1836. 57 


33 


24 


17 6 


1837. 82 


42 


40 


14 28 



* The sadden dissolution of parliament in April, this year, caused 
a great number of bills to be stopped in their progress, and therefore 
the number of petitions is not stated. 

+ The principal of these are the London and Birmingham ; the 
Grand Junction ; and the London and Greenwich. 

♦ Among these was the Great Western Railway, which, after pas- 
sing through the house of Commons, was rejected by the Lords. 

d2 
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HISTORY 

OF THE 

LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 



It is no more than an act of justice to the first pro- 
moters of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, to 
record some facts connected with that line, for surely 
no work of this kind should be written, without paying 
some such tribute of admiration and respect to that en- 
terprising spirit, which, though unaided by practical 
experience, at length overcame all opposition and diffi- 
culty, and now proudly triumphs as the great leader 
of a most important change in the national system of 
social communication. 

None but those who have been actually engaged in 
prosecuting a public undertaking, from its commence- 
ment to its accomplishment, can form any idea of the 
constant exercise, which the mind and body must 
undergo, in order to achieve the object; the pre- 
liminary steps, prior to going to parliament with a 
petition for the bill, form no small item of expence, 
care, and fatigue ; and the process of obtaining the 
sanction of the legislature to the measure, b infinitely 
greater ; and last, though not least, the work itself, 
during the progress of which great anxiety is always 
evinced by the shareholders and the public, requires 
all the vigilance of active and intelligent minds. 

It is true, the same difficulties present themselves 
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and have to be overcome by aQ companies which un- 
dertake the management of any great national work^ but 
the Liverpool and Manchester Company met with 
more than ordinary opposition, on account perhaps of 
the novelty of the undertaking, and the doubt then 
existing in the minds of many as to its practicability. 
We give the following data respecting this line, ar- 
ranged in chronological order. 

1 822. First proposal for a railroad from Liverpool 
to Manchester, made by Mr. James, a London En- 
gineer. 

1824. A pamphlet published by Mr. Sanders, 
who warmly advocated Mr. James's plan. Mr. San- 
ders guaranteed the expence of making the necessary 
survey. The following quotation from Mr. James's 
work, will at once show the grounds on which the 
utility of the railway was founded. 

'' Notwithstanding all the accommodation the ca- 
nals can offer, the delays are such that the spinners 
and dealers are frequently obliged to cart cotton on 
the public high road, a distance of 36 miles, for 
which they pay four times the price which would be 
chained by the railroad, and they are three times as 
long in getting it to hand. The same observation ap- 
plies to manufactured goods, which are sent by land 
carriage daily, and for which the rate paid is five times 
that which they would be subject to on the railroad. 
This enormous sacrifice is made for two reasons; some- 
times because conveyance by water cannot be promptly 
obtained, but more frequently because speed and cer- 
tainty as to delivery are of the first rate importance." 
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1824. May 20th. A meeting at Liverpool, when 
it was detennined to form a company of proprietors 
for making a doable railway between Manchester and 
Liverpool. Charles liawrence, Esq. the Mayor of 
Liverpool at that time, was chosen chairman. 

1824. Oct. 29. First prospectus of the Company 
issued, detailing the objects of the undertaking. In 
this prospectus the transit of goods was considered to 
be the principal object, and it is singular that the 
conveyance of passengers was not then thought of 
much importance. 

1825. February. Some gentiemen of the com- 
mittee proceed to London to superintend the progress 
of the bill through parliament. To show, in a slight 
degree, the extent of the opposition before mentioned, 
to which such undertakings as the one we are con- 
sidering are subject, we may here mention that all the 
influence of the proprietors of the Duke of Bridge- 
water s canal, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, and 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal, besides that of local 
landed proprietors, was exerted to the utmost to pre- 
vent the sanction of parliament being granted to this, 
as ithas proved, important and beneficial public project. 

1825. February 18th. The bill was read tiie first 
time. 

1825. March 2nd. The bill was read a second 
time, and a committee appointed, of which General 
Gascoigne was chairman. 

1825. June 1st. After hearing counsel for and 
against the measure, and receiving the evidence of 
scientific men, the bill was lost 
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1826. Feb. Facts having proved that the project 
was not merely speculative, but feasible on sound 
commercial reasoning, the committee invited several 
members of parliament to meet them, and it was re- 
solved to renew their application to parliament. The 
most powerful opposition had been found to arise from 
the Marquis of Stafford, who was the party pecuniarily 
interested in the Duke of Bridgewater*s canal ; this 
was however overcome by a stipulation that the Mar- 
quis should have the benefit of 1000 shares in the 
railway, with the liberty of nominating three of the 
directors. 

1826. April 6th. The new bill was read a third 
time in the house of Commons ; the majority in fa- 
vour of the bill being 47, in a house composed of 
1 29 members. It afterwards passed through the house 
of Lords, although strongly opposed by the Earls of 
Derby and Wilton. The cost of the parliamentary 
proceedings to both parties was calculated to amount 
to 70,000/. 

1826. May 29th. First general meeting of sub- 
scribers, when twelve Directors were chosen, besides 
three nominated as before stated; and Mr. George 
Stephenson was appointed Engineer. 

1826. June. The drainage of Chat Moss was 
commenced. 

1826. September. The first shaft of the Liver- 
pool tunnel was opened. 

1 827. In the spring of this year a loan of 1 00,000/. 
was obtained from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners 
for carrying on the work. The formation of the tun- 
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nel was the feature of attraction during this year^ and 
too great encomium cannot be passed on the unwearied 
exertions of Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Locke^ the 
Engineers. 

1828. The sanction of parliament was obtained 
for making some improvements^ by alterations in the 
line of road ; the bridge at Newton was completed ; 
the last joining of the tunnel effected ; and the piles 
to support the foundation of the Sankey Viaduct were 
driven. 

1 829. Another act was obtained, which empowered 
the Company to increase the capital by creating an 
additional number of small shares, and to carry the 
railway direct into Manchester across the river Ir- 
well. Additional labourers were employed, and the 
works were carried on both night and day, and the 
skew bridge at Rainhill, and several others, were 
completed. 

1829. Oct. 6th. The trial of the locomotive en- 
gines, for the 500/. premium, took place, when Mr. 
Stephenson's engine, the Rocket, was declared the 
winner. 

1830. January 1st. One line of railway across 
Chat Moss having been completed, the Rocket engine 
with its tender, and a carriage full of company, travel- 
led across this much dreaded part of the line. 

1830. Sept. 15th. The public opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, four years and a 
quarter from its commencement The lamentable 
death of Mr. Huskisson. 
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The expences incuiredin this railway have certain- 
ly been very greats but at the same time^ the income 
has been proportionally greater than was anticipated. 
The £>llowing account of the receipts and expences^ 
with the nett profit of each half year, may be inte- 
resting to those who wish to be acquainted with the 
financial matters of railway management: — 

The half yearly receipts, expences and profits of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company for 
six years ; showing also the half yearly per centage 
which the profits bear on the original cost. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Pemberton's statement, which is allowed 
to be correct, the original cost of construction of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was £1,089,818, 
17s. 7d. 

Half-year ending £ s. d. 

Dec 31, 1831. Beceipts 89,809 2 

Expenses 49,025 18 5 

Profit 40,783 3 7 \'^W ^^^' nearly for 
^6 BMHitlui on ori^nal cost 
7|percentfor6month87j^ 4^jg7 j 
on onginal cost 3 ' '^ 

596 2 5 



Half year ending 

June 30, 1832. Beceipts 74,706 16 1 

Expenses 46,658 11 4 

Profit 28,048 4 9--5| ditto. 

5J per cent for 6 months 7 j^ ^7,926 12 i 

on onginal cost 3 ' 

121 12 8 
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Half-year ending £ s. d. 

Dec. 31, 1832. Receipts 80,902 2 10 

Expenses 48,278 8 10 

Profit 32,623 14 5 7^ <?• cent nearl V for 
^ / 6 months on onc;iiial cost. 

«} per cent, for 6 months? j^ gg ^jg g ^ 

on original cost > — 

610 5 7 

Half year ending 

June 30, 1833. Receipts. 86,071 10 2 
Expenses 62,900 9 1 

Profit 33,171 1 1—6 per cent, nearly do. 
6 per cent for 6 months > j^ g^ ^94 jj 3 

on original cost 3 I 

476 9 10 



Half-year ending 

Dec. 31, 1833. Receipts 97^34 10 1 

Expenses 66,350 1 9 

Profit 40,884 8 4— 6J per cent on do. 
7§ per cent for 6 months >j^4Qg^ ^ 

on original cost > _! r 

16 4 4 

Half-year ending 

June 30, 1834. Receipts 94,784 12 

Expenses 60,092 15 11 

Profit 34,691 16 l—6j ^p- cent nearly do. 

6J per cent for 6 months > . « . n*« 1 « « 

on original cost 5 ^'^^^ ^ ^ 

634 19 5 



Half-year ending 

Dec. 31, 1834. Receipts 104,899 2 2 

Exi)enses 64,552 15 7 

Profit 40,346 6 7—74 ^p- cent nearly do. 

7i per cent for 6 months >. .^ ,^- . « 
on original cost 5 "* ldZl_l_I 

159 5 5 
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Hal^year ending £ g. d. 

June 30, 1835. Receipts 99,474 16 

Expenses 61,814 6 2 

Profit 87,660 i> lO^^^Ji^^ 
197 19 7 



Half-year ending 

Dec. 31, 1835. Beceipts 117,956 3 6 

Expenses 71,995 13 4 



Profit 45,960 10 3— 8J^? cent, nearly do. 



81 per cent, for 6 months I . ^ .3^ 3 ^ 
on onginal cost 5 ^'^^'^ 

324 7 2 

Half-year ending 

.Jane 30, 1836. BeceipU 109,355 

Expenses 69,953 

Profit 39,402 0—7^?? cent, nearly do. 
7J per cent for 6months> . ^^^ , 

on original cost $ w 38,824 15 9 

577 4 3 



Half-year ending 
Dec. 31, 1836. Beceipts 125,280 5 

Expenses 79,628 14 8 



Profit 45,651 5 9—8} ^ cent, nearly do. 



|percent.for6months>. 
on onginal cost > ; ' 



15 2 9 



Half-year ending 

Jane 30, 1837. Receipts 105,951 16 
Expenses 70,189 13 5 



Profit 35,763 2 7— 6^? cent, nearly do. 



^^n'^tinJl!^'''*"^« 35,419 2 2 
on original cost 3 ' 



343 5 

B 
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The following extract from the last report of the 
Directors must close this account of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, in order that we may do justice 
to its compeer, the Giund Junction line. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 

ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 
From the commencement of the undertaking to June 30ih,1837. 
The Treasurer Dr, To 



Amount of joint stock capital in land and 
shares . . . . . . . . ' 

Amount of diyidends not paid . . 

Amount of reserved fund and interest . . 

Surplus in hand after payment of the thir- 
teenth dividend in Jan. 1837 . . 

Nett profit for the half-year ending June 30, 
1837 



The Treasurer Cr, 

By amount of expenditure on the construc- 
tion of the way and the works, in- 
cluding the New Station, in Lime-st. 

By amount of balance of book debts due to 
the Company . . 

The surplus in hand, as above, in Jan. 1837 
And the nett profit as above 



1,292,657 10 
1,141 6 
4,262 4 



6,377 15 11 

35,762 2 7 
1,340,200 19 4 



1,326,536 10 6 

13,664 8 10 
1,340,200 19 4 

6,377 15 11 
35,762 2 7 

42,139 18 6 



Making a disposable balance of 

The Directors recommend to the proprietors 

a dividend for the half-year of 4/ 10s. 

per share, on 8,902,1-20 shares, 

which will amount to . . . . 40,059 4 6 

Leaving a balance of 



2,080 14 



to be carried to the credit of the next half-year's account. 
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OF THE 

GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY. 



We must now advert to the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, which presents some unparalleled examples of 
engineering skill and rapidity of execution. The 
Liverpool and Manchester line, which is thirty miles 
and three quarters and thirty-three yards in length, 
occupied four years and a quarter in its completion, 
and cost ahout 1,090,000/., or about 35,161/. per 
mile. The Grand Junction line from Birmingham 
to Warrington, where it joins the Warrington rail- 
way, is 78 miles long, which was completed in four 
years and two months, and cost about 1,470,000/., or 
about 1 8,846/. per mile. This amazing difference, how- 
ever, must not be considered as throwing the slightest 
discredit on the former, for, as we have before obser- 
ved, all succeeding railways are benefited by the ex- 
perience and information of their predecessors, and, 
of course, are thereby saved numerous expences that 
are necessarily incidental to invention. 

A contemporary has very justly remarked, that 
" Every railroad company which may in future exist, 
is infinitely indebted to the Liverpool and Manchester 
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Company ; and if the feelings and principles which 
regulate the actions of individuals towards each other, 
when their own affairs alone are concerned, could he 
brought to bear upon their operations, when incor- 
porated in public bodies, committees, boards, &c. &c., 
the proprietors of every railroad would contribute 
handsomely to a compensation fund, to repay some 
of the enormous expences incuired, in their experi- 
mental outlay, by the shareholders of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, for on them has devolved 
the task of making experiments for the rest of the 
worid." 

An important feature, which we must not lose sight 
of, when considering the small cost of the Grand 
Junction line, is, that perhaps no tract of country* 
embracing similar advantages and communication with 
large towns, and of equal extent, could be found in 
the kingdom, where so few obstructions to the for- 
mation of a railway are met with, as on this line* 
The small amount of parliamentary opposition mate- 
rially diminished the expected costs ; and the contracts 
for the iron rails and chairs were made at a time when 
the price of iron was very low. 

But however slight the obstacles, and however fa- 
vourable the natural inclination of the country may 
be, the same energy is required in the prosecution 
of all such public undertakings, for without it the 
most ordinary operations fail. It is therefore our duty 
to say, that great public approbation, and public en- 
couragement, are due to the Chairman, Directors, 
and Engineers of the Grand Junction Railway Com- 
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pany. We believe that most, if not all of them^ are 
gentlemen, who had had experience in the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad ; they have most ably pro- 
fited by that experience, and have achieved a grand 
and important national undertaking, unparalleled in 
financial and temporal minuteness ;* and the benefits 
which it will be the means of distributing to society 
it is impossible at present to conceive : that they may 
long live and enjoy the success which their labours 
deserve, must be the sincere wish of their fellow men. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the project for 
making a railroad, extending 70 or 80 miles in length, 
would be received by the public, without encounter- 
ing great opposition, when so much had been exerted 
against one not half that length. 

The proposal of 1823, for the construction of a 
line that should connect the centre and southern parts 
of the kingdom, with the manufacturing district of 
Lancashire, led to the formation of a committee of 
gentlemen, residing principally in Livei-pool and Bir- 
mingham, who projected a line from the latter place 
to a point on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, oppo- 
site Liverpool. We shall now proceed with om* ac- 
count in chronological order. 

1824. Petition to parliament for permission to 
make a railroad between Birmingham and a point op- 
posite to Liverpool, in ChesHire. The usual interests 
of canal and landed proprietors strenuously opposed 



* Of course we here only allude to the cost and time as compared 
with other railways. 

e2 
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this bill, and it was lost^ on standing orders, in the 
Commons. 

1826. A similar application was also thrown out. 

1830. Application for a line from Birmingham 
to Chorlton, in Cheshire, lost by the dissolution of 
parliament, as was also one for a line irom Liverpool 
to Chorlton. 

1832. The success of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway revived the spirits of the projectors, 
and the companies of the Birmingham and Chorlton, 
and Liverpool and Chorlton lines imited ; John Moss, 
Esq. was appointed Chairman ; the management was 
transfeired to Liverpool, and a petition to parliament 
was prepared for a bill empowering the company ta 
make a railroad from Birmingham to Warrington, to 
be called the Grand Junction Railway. 

1833. May 6th. The Grand Junction Railway 
bill received the royal assent, and it was astonishing 
how very slight was the amount of opposition offered 
to its passing. This circumstance tended very con- 
siderably to lessen the costs of the Hue, the expences 
of the parliamentary proceedings being always in- 
cluded, and forming a very important item in the 



1834. A bill was obtained to enable the company 
to purchase the Warrington and Newton railroad, by 
which the line was at once extended, and thus a 
junction was formed with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. 

The fencing out the line, the purchase of land, and 
letting the formation of the road to contractors, went 
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on with spirit^ and the line was apparently forgotten 
by the public during the first three years of its pro- 
gress, die London and Birmingham road drawing the 
chief attention^ as communicating with the metro^ 
polis. 

1836. Dec. 9th. The magnificent viaduct over the 
river Weaver at Dutton, was completed, and the 
last or key stone was laid with great ceremony, by 
Mr. He3rworth; the senior Director present. A party 
of the Directors; attended by Mr. Locke the En- 
gineer, were met at the spot by the resident engineers 
and contractors on the line, and about 150 of the 
workmen, who had been engaged on this beautiful 
structure. Mr. Heyworth addressed the meeting ; he 
congratulated the workmen on their steady perseve- 
rance and diligence in bringing to perfection the 
greatest and first structure of its kind in the kingdom, 
in the erection of which he was rejoiced to find that 
no life or Umb had been sacrificed. The viaduct is 
1400 feet long, and 700,000 cubic feet of stone have 
been used in the work. 

1837. April. A party of the Directors made an 
inspection of the line, and reported that 64 miles 
were finished. 

1837. June. The Directors advertised their reg- 
ulations and fares. 

1837. July 4th. The Grand Junction Railway 
was opened, without any display on the part of the 
company; the public assembled in vast multitudes 
along the ^ole line, and the different stations, for 
some days, had all the appearance of so many country 
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fairs. It is certainly astonishing^ and reflects great 
credit on the management, that although the road 
was densely crowded, no accident occurred, and the 
trains travelled the whole distance, 97 miles, in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

The traflSc at present consists only of the transit 
of passengers, the company not being ready to un- 
dertake the conveyance of merchandize. 

The receipts from July 4th to the 8th amounted to 
3,224/.; from the 9th to the 15th 4,911/.; and from 
the 15th to the 22nd 5,452/. These sums did not 
arise from any sudden ebullition of a feeling of curi- 
osity on the part of the public, but from merely a 
fair average traffic; that such was the case, the com- 
pany's report, dated Sept 7th, 1837, will clearly 
show. 

REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Fifth General Annual Meeting of the Proprietors 
was held in Liverpool, September 7th, 1837, — 
John Moss, Esq., in the chair : — 
The Directors meet the Shareholders, on the pre- 
sent occasion, under circumstances of peculiar satis- 
faction. The expectations which were held out, at 
the commencement of the undertaking, and which 
have been renewed at every succeeding Meeting with 
increased confidence, are now realized ; and the road 
is opened for that most important branch of its traffic 
— the conveyance of passengers. 

The time is gone by for expatiating on the general 
utility of railways ; on the speed, safety, economy. 
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and comfort which they afford ; and on the mighty 
changes they are destined to effect in all the arrange- 
ments of society ; hut it has fallen to the lot of this 
Company to he the first to exhihit to the country the 
practical working of a railway nearly a hundred miles 
in lengthy and forming the main route through the 
heart of the kingdom to Scotland and Ireland^ and to 
the populous manufacturing and commercial districts 
of the north. The opening of a railway of this cha- 
racter and extent may he said to he an event of na- 
tional importance : and the results will he looked to with 
intense interest hy the puhlic at large^ and especially hy 
those who have emharked their property in enterprizes 
of a similar kind. The experience of the first two 
months has heen as satisfactory as the most sanguine 
could desire ; most of the direct puhlic conveyances 
have heen superseded^ and many of the collateral ones 
have heen diverted upon the railway : private travel- 
Hng on the line of country traversed hy the railway 
has heen annihilated ; whilst^ at the same time^ the 
posting upon all the routes pointing towards it has 
heen stimulated in an extraordinary degree. Liver- 
pool and Manchester have heen hrought within a 
night's post of London^ — an advantage in which not 
only the places bordering upon the railway have par- 
ticipated^ hut others lying considerably wide of, and 
beyond it; the extent of which accommodation will 
be best appreciated by the fact that no fewer than 
about 740 mail-bags are taken up and set down every 
day at the several stations on the railway. Much 
credit indeed is due to the Post-office authorities^ for 
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the prompt and efficient manner in which they have 
adapted their system to the new order of things ; and, 
though the Directors are of opinion that the remune- 
ration is by no means adequate^ either with reference 
to the service performed, or the great benefit derived 
by the public, they have felt it to be their duty to 
afford every facility, and to consider the profit to the 
Company in this case as a matter of secondary im- 
portance. 

The gross receipts from the opening, on the 4th 
July, to the 2d September, have been as foUows : — 

£. 8. d. 



For the week eDding July Sth 3,224 15 7 
„ „ 15th 4,910 19 11 
„ „ 22d 5,452 10 7 
„ „ 29th 4,673 12 10 
„ Auga8t5th 4,887 4 
„ „ 12th 5,873 19 1 
„19th 6,394 1 8 
„ „ 26th 5,649 5 8 
„ Sept 2d 5,:»5 16 9 






£46,462 6 


1 


Of which receipts the following is an analysis :— 




PASSENGERS RECEIPTS. 


1st Class. 2d Class. £. s. 


d. 


1 Liverpool to Bir- 

mingham .. 5,708 

2 Birmingham to 

Liverpool .. 6,542J 

3 Stations on the 


2,840 
3,576 


7,893 9 
9,198 19 


6 
6 


line to Liverpool 4,870 

4 Liverpool to sta- 

tions on the line 4,441 

5 Stations on the 


3,300 
3,320 


3,536 1 
3,190 10 


9 



line to Birming- j 






ham .. .. 5,067 


4,297J 


2,191 


6 
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6 Binninghnn to 




£. $.d. 


stations on the 






line .. .. 5,74^ 


5,263 


2,476 6 


r 7 Manchester to 






Binningham.. 3,588 


978^ 


3,425 19 


8 Birmingham to 






Manchester .. 3»567 


1,241 


3,535 15 6 


9 Stations south of 






Crewe to Man- 






chester .. .. 800| 


674 


895 15 6 


10 Manchester to 






stations south of 






, Crewe .. .. 640J 


651| 


825 14 6 


11 Stations north of 






Crewe(incln8iTe) 






to Manchester 1,656J 


1,440 


721 13 6 


12 Manchester to 






statbns north of 






Crewe(inclusiTe) 1,637^ 


1,»19J 


803 76 


13 From one station 






to another .. 6,621 


15,840t 


3,247 19 


48,888 


45,34H 


41,942 11 9 


Parcels 




2,396 1 4 
1,483 6 




• • 


Horses 


^ 


520 7 
120 


£n>resaes • • • • 






. ..£ 


Total.. . 


46,462 6 1 



From the foregoing analysis are elicited two fieu^ts, 
highly important to the interests of the Company; 
namely, the large amount received in what is called 
road money, or short fares, a portion of the revenue 
which cannot easily he alienateid ; and the small re- 
ceipts, whether considered positively or relatively, of 
the Manchester part of the traffic. This latter result, 
though it has disappointed the expectations of the 
Directors, may he looked upon as having a favourahle 
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bearing upon the permanent prosperity of the con- 
cern. It has not only shown how exaggerated were 
the estimates of the Manchester business^ but it has 
added another to the many proofs of the fallaciousness 
of Parliamentary evidence ; and, by removing the 
delusion which has so long existed on this subject, it 
may tend to limit the views of the subscribers to rail- 
ways for which Acts have been lately obtained. 

It would be premature in the Directors to offer a 
very decided opinion as to the future. If, on the one 
hand, the receipts have been swelled by novelty, and 
a favourable season of the year, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that they have derived no aid 
from the carriage of merchandise and live stock ; — 
three coaches, besides, are still running from Liver- 
pool, and five from Manchester to Binningham, or to 
London ; these, however, are chiefly for the conveni- 
ence of intermediate places, and cannot long survive 
the competition of the railway. But the traffic of the 
line will not be fully developed until the opening of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, when the in- 
creased facilities of intercourse with the metropolis 
will give an impulse, and a motive for travelling, to 
which it is not easy to prescribe limits. 

Of the current expenses no very accurate estimate 
can be made. The stock of engines, coaches, &c. 
being new, and of the best construction, the repairs 
have been light ; and the line, moreover, has been 
exempt from any of those serious accidents which add 
so largely to this item. The road is also still in the 
hands of the contractors, by whom the Company are 
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relieved, for the first year, from another costly item, 
— the maintenance of way. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it may be safely asserted, that the expenses will 
be less, in proportion to the receipts, than upon a 
shorter line. 

With reference to the general arrangements, the 
fares, hours of departure, stojpping-places, &c., the 
Directors trust, from the few alterations which it has 
been found necessary to make, that they have been 
fortunate in meeting the wishes and convenience of 
the pubHc. The journeys, making due allowance for 
the inexperience of all concerned, the distance, and 
the unfinished state of the stations, have been per- 
formed with much regularity. Many of the deten- 
tions have arisen from trivial causes, and some from a 
deficiency of locomotive engines, which has already 
been provided against by an order for a large addi- 
tional supply. The gradients of the railway, to prove 
the unfitness of which, for the purposes of a main 
line, so much pains were taken before Parliament and 
elsewhere, have, in no instance, been found an im- 
pediment. The engines can surmount the Madeley 
summit, with a train of more than 200 passengers, 
and their luggage (a load far exceeding the average), 
without any material diminution of speed ; nor is there 
any difficulty experienced in the same engine per- 
forming atrip to Birmingham and back again in the day. 

The shareholders were apprised, at a former meet- 
ing, of the arrangement which has been concluded for 
the use of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway by 
this Company. With a single exception, the busi- 
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ness has gone on hannoniously, and to the satisfac- 
tion of hoth parties. A difference, however, has un- 
fortunately arisen on the subject of the use of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, by the Grand 
Junction, on the Sunday, between the hours of ten 
o'clock in the morning, and four o'clock in the after- 
noon, contraiy to an express by-law of the Company. 
The arrangement between the Companies was con- 
cluded without any mention, on the part of the Liver* 
pool and Manchester Company, of this by-law, al- 
though it has long been in existence. It is to be 
hoped that the Liverpool and Manchester Company 
will perceive, that although such a regulation may 
be expedient and practicable on a short line, it as- 
sumes a very different character, if enforced to the 
stoppage of mails and passengers along an entire dis- 
tance of 100 miles. The Directors, therefore, while 
they earnestly deprecate the charge of indifference to 
the observance of the Sabbath, or a desire to infringe 
the regulations of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Company feel, that in a case like this, the necessity 
of some arrangement appears to be clear and inevitable. 
In this conviction, they will endeavour to effect a set- 
tlement of the question, satisfactory to both parties, and 
consistent with the exigencies of the case. But they 
are compelled to state, that the Secretary of the Post- 
office, in reply to an application made with a view to. 
some change in the Sunday departures, has formally 
" declined being a party to an arrangement (for the 
suspension of any of the trains on that day) that will 
so vitally affect the public interests." 
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Allusion has already been made to riiral lines of 
railway. A large portion of the time and attention 
of the Directors was occupied during the last session 
of Parliament^ in endeavouring to protect the inte- 
rests of the Grand Junction against the uncalled-for 
interference of competing lines. In their opposition 
to the South Union, they were completely successful ; 
and, as may he gathered firom the analysis of the re- 
ceipts, the traffic which would be abstracted from the 
Grand Junction, by the Manchester and Stafford 
(for which an Act was obtained), cannot be a very se- 
rious loss to this Company. In the case of the Bir- 
kenhead and Chester they were less fortunate. That 
Act was granted. Parliament having refused to regard 
the project, brought forward with the specious pre- 
text of giving Chester an independent communication 
with Liverpool, as competing with the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway. In order to combat this scheme the 
more effectually, the Directors caused surveys to be 
made, for a line, to leave the Grand Junction at Moore, 
and crossing the Mersey at Fiddler's Ferry, to join 
the Liverpool and Manchester at Huyton ; by which 
seven miles would be saved in distance, besides avoid- 
ing the Newton inclined plane, as well as the Sutton 
and Whiston inclines, on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. Plans and sections for this line are 
deposited, and the Directors are disposed, with the 
concurrence of the proprietors, to apply for an Act 
in the approaching session. The cost is estimated at 
250,000/., which may be raised either by loans, or 
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by a mode perhaps more preferable — ^the creation of 
additional shares. 

The Directors have to call the attention of the 
shareholders to another improvement of the line^ which , 
though on a minor scale, may not be less important 
in its consequences. They allude to the effecting of 
a more convenient and direct communication between 
the London and Birmingham and Grand Junction, 
at Birmingham. From the best information which 
they can obtain, they are satisfied that the destination 
of a large majority of pei*sons travelling upon the 
Railway is to parts beyond Birmingham ; and to these, 
the annoyance and loss of time, in the change of 
coaches, and transferring of luggage, will be a con- 
stant source of complaint. To such as are unac- 
quainted with the localities, it may be necessary to 
state, that the two railways, though coming from op- 
posite points, enter Birmingham almost parallel to 
each other; the consequence of which is, that the 
coaches, having anived by the one line, must be 
turned singly upon a turn-plate, and remarshalled in 
a train, before they can depart on the other. It is to 
avoid this detention, that the Directors propose to 
carry an embankment from the present temporary sta- 
tion at Vauxhall, to join the London and Birming- 
ham about a mile from their own station. The length 
of this branch will be about three quarters of a mile, 
and the cost of making it is estimated at 20,000/. to 
25,000/. The object is not so much the saving of 
distance as of time. It would reduce the stoppage at 
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Binningham to a few minutes^ and would enable the 
train to proceed uninterruptedly for 200 miles, with 
merely a change of engine at Vauxhall, where a fresh 
one would be in readiness to start, whether the train 
was before or after its time. Overtures have been 
made by the Directors of the London and Birming- 
ham Board to join in this arrangement, and to admit 
this Company to the use of their station, in Curzon- 
street, for such portion of their traffic as belonged ex- 
clusively to Birmingham. The fonner proposal was 
positively declined ; and the latter, though acceded to, 
was coupled with conditions, which in the Directors' 
opinion, rendered the acceptance of it incompatible 
with the free and independent management of their 
own line. Under these circumstances, the Directors 
recommend the proprietors to authorize them to take 
the necessary steps for the construction of the Branch 
Line at the expense of this Company. They are 
convinced, that sooner or later, the public will de- 
mand this accommodation ; and under this impression 
they shall regret the expenditure of a large sum of 
money in erecting a complete passenger station in 
Curzon-street, which in a few years will be super- 
seded. Plans and specifications, however, are now 
advertised; but it is a subject deserving of serious 
consideration, whether the commencement of the 
works should not be postponed for the present Mean- 
while the station for merchandize may be proceeded 
with ; and the communication with the London and 
Birmingham Line, at the termination in Curzon- 
street, completed. 

1 2 
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A Statement of iccoa&ts will be hdd bdbie die 
meeting, by which it will be seen that the capital ex* 
pended iq>oa the vroria, including the purchase of the 
Warrington and Newton Railway, and^ of engines^ 
coaches, and waggons, up to die 30th June, is 
1,469,81 R 4s. 6d. 

There is still remaining 10/. uncalled, of which 6L 
per share will be required in the present year; and 
the rest in the first half of the next, for the comple* 
tion of the road, the stations, and for the purchase of 
additional stock. 

The Directors cannot conclude their report, without 
a special notice of the professional services of those 
who have been the most prominently engaged upon 
the undertaking from first to last. To Mr. Stephen- 
son, whose connexion with the Company ceased very 
soon after the commencement of the works, belongs 
the merit of having pointed out the formidable engin* 
eenng difficulties of a portion of the line as originally 
laid out, and of substituting another, though of some 
sacrifice in point of distance, which the result has 
shown to be both practical and economical. 

The execution of the works, with all the variety 
of detail belonging to it, has devolved wholly upon 
Mr. Lodse, the engineer in chief, who has devoted 
himself to the discharge of his responsible duties, with 
an ability, zeal, and above all, an untiring energy, 
which have fully justified the implicit confidence 
which has been reposed in him on all occatuons ; and 
it is a gratifying reflection, that he has earned ibr 
himself, in the service of this Company, a reputation 
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wMeh will coBfer upon him those solid advantages 
which are the sore reward of professional distinction. 

In negotiating for the purchase of land, in the set- 
tlement of claims for compensation, and in the gene- 
ral legal business of the Company, the Directors have 
received the most efficient assistance from their law 
adviser, Mr. Swif); ; but his abilities have been more 
conspicuously displayed during the several Parlia- 
mentary campaigns in which he has been engaged on 
behalf of the railway ; a branch of practice requiring 
much tact, judgment, and discretion. The duties of 
Treasurer and Secretary have been ably executed by 
Mr. Chorley; and the order and regularity of his 
office, and the correctness of the books and accounts, 
are highly creditable to his superintendence. New 
duties have also fallen upon him since the opening of 
the railway, which he has cheerfully and zealously 
performed. 

Though much has been accomplished, much re- 
mains to be done, before the concern can be brought 
to that state of completeness and efficiency, which can 
alone secure the interest of the proprietors and the 
&¥our of the public. The Directors do not despair 
of overcoming, in due time, every difficulty ; but, for 
the present, they claim that indulgence and forbearance 
which it is only reasonable should be shown during 
the infancy of every undertaking. 

John Moss, Chairman. 

Liverpool Sept. 7, 1837. 
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Statement of Receipts and Expenditure, to 

June 30th, 1837. 

Capital, 90/. called £. a. cL 

on 10,400 shares 936,000 
518 Warrington and 

Newton shares, 

at par of 100/. 51,800 

987,800 

Less sums expended hy the late 

Liverpool and Birmingham,and 

Birmingham and Liverpool 

Companies, previously to the 

formation of this Company, in 

iheir unsaccessfol endeavour to 

obtain an Act of Incorporation 26,225 16 5 

961,574 3 7 

Loans .... 491,957 
Amount borrowed to 

replace loans — 

notice to repay 

which has given 45,000 

536,957 

Interest on Bank account and from Exchequer 

Bills 9,233 1 

Due to contractors — Balance of reserves . . 4,385 15 9 

£1,512,150 4 
Expended, 

£. 8. d. 

Parliamentary expenses 22,757 10 4 

Land and compensation 21 1,230 6 11 

Law charges, conveyancing, stamps, &c., to- 
gether with payments for advertising, tra- 
velling, and other expenses and disburse- 
ments connected with the law department 
and Parliamentary business 20,794 t) 3 
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Contracts for works 748,698 5 3 

Engineering and sanreying expenses • . 23,823 18 3 
General charges and office expenses, including 

advertising, printing, rent, Treasurer's and 

Clerks' salaries, &c 4,551 5 10 

Direction 3,134 5 

Travelling 1,240 15 2 

Stations 8,222 7 11 

L'ocomotiye engines and tenders . . . 17,141 

Building carriages and waggons . • . 65,849 8 

Kails, chairs, and keys 254,426 3 9 

Sundry disbursements connected with coaching 

establishment 192 10 

Purchase of Warrington and Newton Line, less 

surplus income 65,479 6 

Interest on loans 22,270 18 3 

Cash in bankers* hands 25,835 17 4 

Arrears of calls, less amount of Warrington 

and Newton interest not yet called for • 16,502 18 7 



£1,512,150 4 
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THE GRAND JUNCTION, 

OB 

BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL AND BIANCHESTER 
RAILWAY. 

REGULATIONS, &c. 

OFFICERS OF THE GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
JOHN MOSS, Esq. ov Litbbpool, Cbaibkan. 
CHARLES LAWRENCE, Esq. or Livbbpool, DbputtChaibman. 
J. R. CHORLEY, Esq. of Litbbpool, Tbbasubbb. . 

Mb. S. EBORALL, Cbibv Aobht at Bibxinohak. 
Mb. G. baker, Chzbf Aqbnt at Mancbbatbb. 

The Company engage to perform the journey in 
fonr hours and a half by the first class trains^ and in 
five hours and a half by the second class trains; the 
Grand Junction Railway is 82i^ miles in length ; it 
conunences in Curzon-street, Birmingham, at a sta- 
tion adjoining that of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and passing by or near Wednesbury, Wal- 
sall, Dudley, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Penkridge, 
Stafford, Stone, Eccleshall, Newcastle, the Potteries, 
Nantwich, Sandbach, Middlewich, Northwich, Pres- 
ton-Brook, Frodsham, Runcorn, and Warrington, 
terminates at Newton on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway, by which it communicates with Liver- 
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pool and Manchester, the distance from Birmingham 
to those places respectively heing 97jt miles. 

The Grand Junction Railway also forms an impor-* 
tant link in the great chain of Railway communica- 
tion from London to Lancaster, a distance of 237 
miles ; the whole of which, with the exception of 22 
miles at the northern extremity, is expected to he 
completed in the course of next year. 

The First Class Trains consist of coaches carrying 
six inside, and of mails carrying four inside, one com- 
partment of which is convertihle into a hed-carriage, 
if required. The mixed trains consist of hoth first 
and second class coaches, the latter affording complete 
protection from the weather, and differing only from 
the First Class, in having no lining, cushions, or di- 
visions of the compartments. Both kinds have seats 
on the roof for the accommodation of those who pre- 
fer riding outside. All the Trains will stop at the 
principal stations, which are printed on the map hy 
hlack letters, and in the tahle of fares and distances, 
by Roman Capital letters ; but the Mixed Trains only 
will take up and set doum Passengers at the interme- 
diate stations, which are distinguished on the map by- 
Italic Capital letters. 

Time of departure. — The doors of the Booking 
Office will be closed precisely at the time appointed 
for starting; after which no passenger can be ad- 
mitted. 
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Booking. — ^There will be no Booking Places^ ex- 
cept at the Company's Offices at the respective sta* 
tions. Each Booking Ticket for the First Class 
Trains is numbered to correspond with the seat taken. 
The places by the mixed Trains are not numbered. 

Luggage. — ^Each Passenger's Luggage will be 
placed on the roof of the coach in which he has taken 
his place; carpet bags and small luggage may be 
placed underneath the seat opposite to that which the 
owner occupies. No charge for boB& fide luggage be- 
longing to the passenger under lOOlb. we^ht ; above 
that weight, a charge will be made at the rate of Id. 
per lb. for the whole distance. The attention of tra- 
vellers is requested to the legal notice exhibited at 
the different stations, respecting the limitation of the 
Company's liabilities to the loss or damage of lug- 
gage. 

GENTLEifEN's CARRIAGES AND HORSES. — Gentle- 
men's carriages and horses must be at the Stations at 
least a quarter of an hour before the time of departure. 
A supply of trucks will be kept at all the principal 
Stations on the line; but to prevent disappointment it 
is recommended that previous notice should be given, 
when practicable, at the Station where they may be 
required. No charge for landing or embarking car- 
riages or horses on any part of the line. 

Road station. — ^Passengers intending to join the 
Trains at any of the stopping-places are desired to be 

G 
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in good tune, as the Train will leave each Station as 
soon as ready^ without reference to the time stated in the 
above table, the main object being to perform the whole 
journey as expeditiously as possible. Passengers will' 
be booked only conditionally upon there being room 
on the arrival of the Trains, and they will have the 
preference of seats in the order in which they are 
booked. No persons are booked after the arrival of 
the Train. All persons are requested to get into and 
alight from the coaches invariably en the left side, 
as the only certain means of preventing accidents 
from Trains passing in an opposite direction. 

ComjucTORs, etJABBs, AND PORTERS. — ^Every 
Train is provided with Guards, and a Conductor, who 
is responsible for the order and regularity of the 
journey* The Company's Porters will load and un- 
load the luggage, and put it into or upon any omni- 
bus, or other carriage, at any of the stations. No 
fees or gratuities allowed to Conductors, Guards, 
Porters, or other persona in the service of the Company. 

Shoeing, selling or liquors, &c. — ^No smoking 
will be allowed in the Station-houses, or in any of the 
coaches, even with the consent of the passengers. 
No person will be allowed to sell liquors, or eatables 
of any kind, upon the Line. The Company earnestly 
hope that the public will co-operate with them in en- 
forcing this regulation, as it will be the means of re- 
moving a cause of delay, and will greatly diminish 
the chance of accident. 
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Parcels. — The charge for parcels, mcluding book- 
ing and delivery, will be from 8d. upwards, according 
to size and weight. 

Travelling south op Birmingham. — ^Arrange- 
ments on the part of Coach Proprietors are made, by 
which passengers may secure places in Liverpool and 
Manchester for places south of Birmingham, by 
coaches, which will await the arrival of the Trains, at 
Birmingham. 
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64 HOURS OF DEPARTURE. 

THB rOLLOWIMG ARE THB 

HOURS OF DEPARTURE, 

From the 70th of June, 1839: 
Faom Liverpool and Manchester to Bismtnohax. 

3 30 A.M. First, (through Mail) joins London Train at . . 8 80 a.m. 

6 A.M. Mixed, ditto ditto 13 noon. 

8 15 A.H. First Class, ditto ditto 115 pm. 

10 80 A.M. First Class, (Mail to Birmingham) ditto ...» 8 80 p.m. 

4 p.m. Mixed 

7 0p.m. First Class, (through Mail) 12 night 

From Birmingham to Liverpool and Manchester. 

2 15 A.M. First (through Mail). I 2 45 p.m. First (through Mail). 
A.M. Mixed Train 8 30 p.m. Mixed 

11 80 A.M. first (MaU from Birm. | 5 p.m. First Class 

The 3 30 a.m. Train from Liverpool starts from the Station, Edge 
Hill, to which place any Passenger wishing to go by this Train must 
proc«ed to take his place. 

The First Class Trains from Manchester, at 3 80 a.m., 10 80 A.M., 
and at 7 P.M., (being Miul Trains and obliged to stop at Parkside) will 
not stop at Newton Bridge on and after the 20th of June, 1839. 

On SUNDAYS the DEPARTURES will be— 

From Liverpool and Manchester to Birmingham. 

3 30 a.m. First, (through Mail) joins London Train at ..8 80 a.m. 

8 15 a.m. Mixed, ditto ditto 1 15 p.m. 

10 30 A.M. Ditto (Mail to Birmingham). ^ 

7 P.M. Ditto (through Mail) ditto ditto 12 p.m. 

From Birmingham to Liverpool And Manchester. 

2 15 a.m. First (through Mail). I 11 30 a.m. mixed (Mail from Bm ) 

7 80 a.m. Mixed. | 2 45 p.m. ditto (through Mail). 

The Trains on Sundays stop at First Class Stations only. 

By the Trains at 8 15 A M. ) j< . „„j^. aw.^) 

First Class Passengers, Horses, and Carriages will, if required, be 
booked throughout from Liverpool and Mancheeter only, tO London, 
(but not to any other place on the London and Birmingham Line for 
the present,) ^thout change of carriage at Birmingham. A certain 
number only can be booked by each Train in this manner. 

No Horses can be booked further than Birmingham, unless they 
belong to a Carriage or Passenger accompanying one of the above- 
mentioned Trains. 

Horses and Carriages should be at the Stations and booked at least a 
quarter of an hour before the time of departure. 

A supply of Trucks and Horse Boxes will be kept at all iht principal 
Stations on the Line; but to prevent disappointment, it is recom- 
mended that previous notice should )oe given, when practicable, at the 
Station where they may be required. No chai^ for Landing or 
Embarking Carriages or Horses on any part of the Line. 
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GRAND JUNCTION FARES. 

Between Bibmingham and Livbkpool or Manohbsteb. 

£ 8. d. 

Six Innde First Class Coach 1 1 

Second Class Closed Carriages 17 

Third Class Open ditto, by 6§ a.m. Train from Liverpool or 

Manchester, and by 6 a.m. Train from Birmingham .... 11 
Passengers booked by this conveyance for the entire 
distance only. 
Childicn, under ten years, half {nice. 
Ditto, in arms, free. 

One Horse 3 

Two Horses, if one property and in one Box 3 

Three ditto, ditto 4 

Dogs, each f 3 

Gentlemen's Carriages, four wheels 8 

Ditto ditto, two wheels 2 

Passengers in Private Carriages 17 

Servants 14 

Grooms in charge of Horses, if riding with them in the box 14 
Servants in attendance on their employers may ride outside, 

if there be room, by First Class Trains, at Second Class 

Fares 17 

Fbom Liverpool oe Manchester to London. 
When booked throughout at above. 

DAT TRAINS. 

Six Inside Coach— G. J., 21« London, £llOt 2 11 

Fonr Inside Coachr— G. J., 28« . . . . London, £1 lOs 2 13 

NIGHT TRAINS 

Six Inside Coach— G. J., 21<. . . London, £1128, 6d 2 13 5 

Four Inside Coach— G. J., 23s. . . London, jfl 12«. 6(1 2 15 & 

One Horse— G. J.,£2 ,... London, ^62 10* 4 10 

Two Horses, if one property, and in one Box — G. J., £S . . 

London, £6 8 

Three ditto, ditto — G. J., j£4 .... London, £6 10 

Gentlemen's Carriages, four wheels— G. J., £9 . . London, 

£S16* 6 15 

Ditto ditto, two wheels— G. J., £2 . . London, ^3 16«. ... 5 15 
Passengers in Private Carriages— G. J., 17<. . . London, 20«. 

by Day 1 17 

Ditto ditto— G. J., 17». . . London, 26*. by Night 2 2 

For intermediate distances, all Carriages, whether on two or four 
wheels, will be charged alike. 

Passengers are particulariy requested to see that their Luggage is 
safiely loaded on the Carriages before starting, and that it is legibly 
directed with the owner's name, address, and destination. 
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TIMB TABLE. 

TIME TABLE. 



BBVWtVQ TBS HOUBS AT WHICH THB TliAINS LEAVB, AND THE 
TtMBS OF THBIB ABEIVAL AT THB VABI0U8 STATIONS. 



Time of Departure 
From BIBMXiraBAK. 



STATIONS. 



§3 



8.3 
5S 



2-^ 



it 
15 






P4^ 






0»H 



Birmlnsliam 

PERRY BARR .. 
NEWTON ROAD .. 
BESCOT BRIDGE 
JAMES'S BRIDGE 
WILLENHALL .. 
Ti^olvexliainpton 
FOUR ASHES .. 
SPREAD EAGLE . . 
PENKRIDGE .. 

Stafford 

BRIDGEFORD .. 
NORTON BRIDGE 
mriiltinoro.. .. 
MADE LEY .. .. 
BASFORD .. .. 

Cre-vire 

COPPENHALL .. 
MINSHULL VERN. 
WINSFORD 
Hartford . . . , 
ACTON,. .. 
PRESTON BROOK 
MOORE .. .. 
Warrington.. . 
NEWTON JDNCT 
Mancbester and 
lilverpool .. 



h. m. 



h. m. 



h. m. h. m. 



8 36 



4 6 



4 45 



5 14 



5 49 



6 24 



6 33 


6 46 


6 66 


7 13 


7 17 


7 40 


7 43 


7 67 


8 9 


8 29 


8 41 


8 63 


8 69 


9 10 


9 18 


9 27 


9 37 


9 48 


10 1 


10 6 


10 14 


10 32 



8 6 



12 6 



8 86 



9 16 



13 86 



9 44 



10 19 



10 64 



1 16 



3 6 



3 86 



4 16 



1 44 4 44 



2 19 



2 64 



7 3011 1612 4 7 9 16| 9 30 



6 19 



6 64 



1. mJli. 

4 8 
4 20 
4 30 
4 33 
4 46 
4 66 
6 13 
6 17 
6 40 
6 48 
6 67 
6 9 
6 

6 41 
6 67 

6 69 

7 10 
7i8 
7 27 
7 87 

7 48 
8 
8 

8 14 
8 32 



6 36 

6 6 

6 46 

7 14 

7 49 

8 24 
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8HSWINO THS H0UB8 AT WHICH THE TBAIKS LBATS, AND THK 
TIMB8 or THBIB ABRITAL AT THB TABIOUS STATIONS. 





Time of Departure 






1^ 


1^' 


S . 


S' 


l:^ 


^ 


^ 


STATIONS. 












■§1 






P« 


Q« 


3ij 


oS 




•Op5 


*o 


*o § 


O'H 


o^ 


*e 




CO 


T 


tr' 


ap 




T 


«D 




h. m. 


h, m. 


h. HL 


h. m. 


h7"5: 


h. m. 


h. m. 


Kaa«li«stmr and 
















Xdvevpool 
















NEWTON JUNC. 




7 10 








5 10 




Wanrlnston.. .. 


8 50 


725 


820 


10 5 


12 20 


5 25 


6 50 


MOORE .. .. 




733 








588 




PRESTON BROOK 




7 46 








5 46 




ACTON .. .. 




«,S 








6 




BflurtfbTd 


4 28 


8 58 


10 43 


12 58 


6 10 


7 28 


WINSFORD 




8 26 








6 26 




MINSHULL VERN. 




8 82 








6 32 




COPPENHALL .. 




8 43 








6 43 




Cr«vir« 


6 2 


ft 53 


32 


11 17 


1 32 


6 53 


8 2 


BASFORD .. .. 




8 57 








6 57 




MADELEY .. .. 




22 








7 22 




IVliitmoro 


45 


9 35 


10 15 


12 


2 15 


7 85 


845 


NORTON BRIDGE 




9 55 








758 




BRIDGEFORD .. 




10 7 








8 7 




Stafford . . 


6 15 


10 15 


10 50 


12 30 


2 50 


8 15 


9 15 


PENKRIDGE .. 




10 36 








8 86 




SPREAD EAGLE .. 




10 45 








845 




FOUR ASHES .. 




10 40 








849 




vrotv^thampton 


7 


11 6 


1133 


1 15 


333 


9 6 


10 


WILLENHALL .. 




11 20 








920 




JAMES'S BRIDGE 




1126 








9 26 




BESCOT BRIDGE 




11 29 








9 29 




NEWTON ROAD .. 




11 39 








9 89 




PERRY BARR .. 




1149 








9 49 






7 45 


12 


12 15 


2 


4 15 


10 


10 45 
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LIST OF CONVEYANCES 

ntOM THK UNDBBMENTIONBD STATIONS. 

BESCOT BRIDGE. 
A light ran runs from this Station to Walsall for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Omniboses are in attendance to take passengers for Coaches to Dud- 
ley, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Worcester, Shiffiial, Bridgenorth, and 
Inmbridge ; idso to any Hotel, or any part of the town. 
STAFFORD. 
Omnibnaes are in attendance to convey passengers to any part of the 
town — Coaches to the Potteries, Newport, Shifihal, Shrewsbury, and 
Newcastle daily from the Swan Hotel. — Omnibnaes to the Potteries. 
WHITMORE. 
Coaches daily to Shrewsbury, through Market Drayton. — ^A Coach 
daily to Drayton — ^A Coach through Newcastle to the Potteries daily 
—An Omnibus daily to Drayton — ^The Pottery Company's and Green's 
Omnibuses daily to Newcastle and Potteries. 
MADELEY. 
A Conveyance is in waiting at this Station to take passengers and 
goods to Newcastle, the Potteries, &c. 
CREWE. 
The Crewe Railway Coach from Macclesfield, through Congleton 
and Sandbach, to Crewe Station, twice daily — ^Leaves the Station for 
Macclesfield, drc. 

A Coach to Whitchurch. — ^An Omnibus from Nantwich to Crewe, 
to Bfeet all the Trains, and convey passengers to Nantwich. 
HARTFORD. 
Adams' Omnibus (with the letter bags) to Northwich and Enutsford, 
morning and evening— Mail to Chester and Tarporley. — ^From Chester 
there are Coaches to all parts of North and South Wales. 
PRESTON BROOK. 
Conveyances leave W^ilson's Hotel, Runcorn, mom. and aflem. to 
meet the Trains, and return on the arrival of the Trains at this Station. 
WARRINGTON. 
Omnibnses are in attendance to convey passengers to any part of the 
town — Chaises, Cars, or Gigs, to be had in a few minutes notice — A 
Macclesfield Coach leaves at § past 3 p.m. and arrives at Macclesfield 
bj'9 am. — ^The Edinburgh and Carlisle Mail leaves Warrington at 10 
a.m. and arrives at Carlisle at 6 p.m. — ^The Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Mail leaves Warrington at § past 10 a.m. and returns ut 3 p.m. — The 
Royal Liverpool Coach from Stockport through Warrington at ^ paM. 9 
a.m. to Liverpooliand returns Warrington aX6 o'clock p.m.to Stockport. 
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rar«s and Dlstaao«s ftom ^ 


BIBBmrOBAM. ^^ 


' Dirtuiees. Stations. 9iLdii Utei. VUSL tut. bom 




miles 
H 


BIRMINGHAM .. 
Perry Bar .. .. 


8. d- 
1 


■. d. 
1 6 


u, d- 


1. d. 


1. d. 






6 
ft 


Newton Boad .. .. 
Besoot Bridge 


1 
1 6 


1 6 

2 












la 


James's Bridge .. .. 


1 6 


20 












12 


Wmenhall . . . . 


2 


2 6 












14J 


WOLVERHAMFl'ON 


2 6 


8 


3 6 


10 


5 






20 


Four Ashes .. .. 


8 


4 








v 




214 


Spread Eagle 


3 


4 












24 


Penkridge .. .. 


3 6 


5 












m 


STAFFORD .. .. 


4 


5 6 


60 


20 


10 






Bridgeford .. .. 


4 6 


6 












35 


Norton Bridge . • 


5 


6 6 












43* 


WHITMORE .. .. 


6 6 


9 


11 


30 


15 






46 


Madeley .. .. 


7 


9 6 












54 


CREWE 


80 


11 6 


13 6 


35 


19 






d6 


Coppenhall .. .» 


8 6 


12 












58 


MinshuU Vernon .. 





13 












61 


Winaford . . . . 





13 












65 


HARTFORD .. .. 


6 


13 6 


16 6 


42 


22 






ea 


Acton .. .... 


10 


14 












72 


Preston Brook . . . . 


10 6 


15 












76 


Moore 


110 


15 6 












78 


WARRINGTON .. 


11 6 


16 6 


19 6 


50 


26 






821 


Newton Junction • . 


12 6 


18 












97i 


5 MANCHESTER > 
? LIVERPOOL ..> 


14 


21 


26 


60 


30 
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Tufu and IMstanees fSrom 



distaQreaT" 



3d.cls. Istcla. 



■ 

I 



BIRMINGHAM .. 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road . . . . 

Bescot Bridge . . . . 

James's Bridge 

Willenhall 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge.. .. 
WHITMORE .. .. 

Madeley .. 
CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon . . . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD .. .. 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON.. .. 

Newton Junction . . 

Collin's Green . . 

St Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline. . 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green . . . . 
LIVERPOOL .. .. 

Station* to Manchester. 

Newton Bridge .. 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . 

Bury Lane 

Lamb s Cottage . . 

Barton Moss . . 

Patricroft 

Ecdes 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane .. .. 
MANCHESTER.. 



■. d. 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 6 

3 

4 
4 6 
4 6 
6 

6 6 

7 6 
80 
80 

8 6 


9 6 
10 

10 6 

11 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 6 

12 6 

13 
13 
13 

13 6 

14 



s. d. 
1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 

2 6 

3 6 

4 

4 6 

5 6 

6 
6 6 
8 6 


10 6 

11 

11 6 

12 

13 

13 6 

14 6 

15 

15 6 

16 6 

17 

17 6 

18 
18 
18 6 

18 6 

19 
19 6 
21 



16 6 

17 
17 6 

17 6 

18 
18 6 

18 6 

19 
19 
19 6 
21 



I 



I 
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Stationi. 



miles 



T 
1 
1 



X 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 
1 6 
1 6 
1 6 
3 
3 

3 6 

4 6 
6 6 

6 

7 6 
80 

loo 

10 6 

11 6 
U 6 

12 6 

13 

13 6 

14 

15 

15 6 

16 6 

17 
17 

17 e 

18 
18 
18 
18 6 
21 

16 

16 6 

17 
17 
17 6 

17 6 

18 
18 6 
18 6 
18 6 
21 



ii 



I 

s 



I 



^ 



9 

3i 

5: 

7ir 
13: 
14 
17: 
22i 
26 
98:- 
36j 
39; 
47:- 

49; 

52 
54j 

59 

6U 

65i 

68: 

71: 

75 

79 

80i^ 

82^ 

83; 

85: 

8ft 

8ft 

8^ 

90: 

7ft 

77:- 

51 

83^ 
84 

88: 
88 



BIRMINGHAM .. 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road.. .. 

Bescot Bridge . . . . 

James's Bridge.. 

Willenhall 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge < 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford , 

Norton Bridge.. .. 
WHITMORE .. . 

Madeley .» 
CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon. . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD .. . 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . , 

Moore 

WARRINGTON.. ., 

Newton Junction . . 

Collin's Green . . 

St. Helen's Junction 

Top of SutUm Incline . . 

RwnhiU 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green 
LIVERPOOL.. .. 



Station* to Manchester. 
Newton Bridge . . 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . . . 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane . . . . 

Cross Lane 

MANCHESTER 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 6 
8 6 
4 

4 

5 6 

6 

7 

7 
7 

8 

8 6 

9 
9 6 

10 

11 
11 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 
12 6 
12 6 

12 6 

13 

14 



I 

' 9, 



m 

I 
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ravM and DUtaneas tram 
BBSOOT BSHKIII STATZm. 

aiar" 



lata 



Diataaoes.' 



Stationa. 



io| 

12 

14i 

1^ 

28; 

2& 
38^ 
3<^ 

4&; 
40:- 
61i: 
56: 
5^ 
63 

65i: 

681; 
73:- 

76;- 

77;- 

79- 

8a 

82i 
8a 

84 

864 

88 



BIRMINGHAM.. .. 

Perry Bair ... .. .. 

Newton Road . . . . 

Bescot Bridge .. .. 

James's Bridge . . . . 

WUlenhan 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge . . * . 
WHITMORE 

Madeley 

CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon . . . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD 

Acton .. 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore . . . . . . * . 

WARRINGTON .. .. 

Newton Junction . . 

Collin's Green 

St Helen's Junction .. 

Top of Sutton Incline . . 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green 

LIVERPOOL .. .. 

Stationt to Manchester. 

Newton Bridge . . . . 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . . . 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . . . 

Barton Moss . . . . 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 

MANCHESTER . . . . 



X 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 6 
20 
20 
30 
3 6 
40 
6 
6 6 

6 6 

7 
7 

7 6 
80 

8 6 
90 

9 6 
10 

10 6 

11 
11 6 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 
12 6 
12 6 
18 6 

11 
11 
11 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 6 
12 6 
12 6 

12 6 

13 6 



a. d. 

2 

1 6 
1 

1 6 
1 6 

1 6 
20 

2 6 
30 
40 

5 

6 6 
70 

7 6 
9 6 
96 

10 6 
110 

lie 

12 6 

13 
18 6 

14 6 

15 6 

16 
16 

16 6 

17 
17 
17 6 

17 6 

18 

19 6 



15 6 

15 6 

16 

16 6 

17 
17 

17 6 

18 
18 

18 

19 6 
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Fares and DUtancea firom 

S'S BBZDaa STATZOir^ 

IstcL 



JABKBf 
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Stations. 



3d.c]s. 



X 
1 6 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 6 

1 6 

2 

3 
3 6 
3 6 
5 

5 

6 6 

6 6 

7 

7 6 
80 

8 6 

9 
9 6 

10 

10 6 

11 
11 
11 6 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 

12 6 

13 6 

10 6 

11 
11 
11 6 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 6 
12 6 

12 6 

13 6 



BIRMINGHAM .. .. 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road 

Bescot Bridge . . . . 

James't Bridge 

WiUenhaU 

WOLVERHAMPTON .. 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge 

WHITMORB .. .. 

Madeley 

CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon . . . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD .. .. 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON.. .. 

Newton Junction . . 

Collin's Green . . 

St. Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline . . 

RainhiJl 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane . . . . 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green 
LIVERPOOL 

Station* to Manchester. 

Newton Bridge .. .. 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles .. 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 

MANCHESTER.. 



2 
1 6 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 
2 6 



3 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
9 

9 6 
10 

10 6 

11 6 

12 

13 

13 6 

14 

15 6 

16 6 
16 
16 6 

16 6 

17 
17 6 

17 6 

18 

19 6 

15 

15 6 

16 
16 6 

16 6 

17 
17 6 

17 6 

18 

18 

19 6 



m 

I 
■i 

o 
6 



o 

n 
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acLcls. lata 



T 
2 6 
2 
1 6 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 
2 

2 6 

3 6 

4 6 
6 

6 6 

7 
9 
9 

10 

10 6 

11 

11 6 

12 6 
18 

14 

15 
15 6 

15 6 

16 
16 6 



g 
1 






BIRMINGHAM .. 

Peny Barr 

Newton Road . . 

Bescot Bridge . . 

James's Bridge 

Willenhall 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Foot Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge 
WHITMORE .. .. 

Madeley 

CREWE 

Coppenhall . . . . 

Minshull Vemon . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD .. .. 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON.. .. 

Newton JimctioQ . . 

Collin's Green . . 

St. Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline . . 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane . . . . 

RobyLane 

Broad Green 

LIVERPOOL .. .. 

Stations to Manchester, 

Newton Bridge 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . . 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . . 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 

MANCHESTER .. . 



•. d. 

2 

1 6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 6 

1 6 
20 

2 6 

3 

3 6 

4 6 

5 

6 

6 6 

7 
7 

7 6 
80 

8 6 

9 
9 6 

10 6 

11 
11 
11 6 
11 6 



11 6 16 6 



12 
12 

12 

13 

10 6 

10 6 

11 
11 
11 6 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 

12 6 

13 



17 
17 
17 6 
19 

15 
15 

15 6 

16 
16 6 

16 6 

17 
17 6 
17 6 
17 6 
19 
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WOZiVSaBAMTTOir STATZOH. 


DiitMioea. Station*. 9d.cls. UtcL mail car. hone | 




idlei 




■.d. 


■. d. 


•. 


•• 


■. 






IS 


BIRMINGHAM .. .. 


36 


30 


4 


10 


5 






lOf 


Peny Barr . . . . 


1 6 


26 












1 


Newton Road . . . . 
Bescot Bridge . . . . 


1 
1 


1 6 
1 6 












4 


James's Bridge . . . . 


1 


1 6 












2i 


WiUenhaU 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


1 


1 6 










1 


fr 


Four Ashes 


1 


1 6 










7: 


Spread Eagle .. .. 


1 


1 6 










^H 


» 


Pcnkridge 


1 6 


20 










f 


16 


STAFFORD .. .. 


30 


30 


4 


10 


5 




5^ 


Bridgefoid 


2 6 


40 










E-» 


Norton Bridge.. .. 


30 


46 










d § 


29 


WHITMORE .. .. 


40 


60 


8 


20 


10 




8 "i. 


31 


Madeley 


46 


66 








s 


a i 


39 


CREWE 


60 


86 


10 


80 


15 


s 


i'§ 


41^ 


Cojqpenhall . . . . 


60 


86 








44 


Minshull Vernon . . 


6 6 


96 








* 


M 


47 


Winsford 


70 


10 








<4 


61§ 


HARTFORD 


76 


10 6 


13 


35 


18 


Js 


« 1- 


64 


Acton 


80 


11 6 








^ 


o 8 


5a 


Preston Brook . . . . 


86 


12 








^1 


it 


ea 


Moore 


90 


12 6 








5^. 


63 


WARRINGTON .. .. 


96 


13 6 


16 


45 


25 


68 


Newton Junction . . 


10 


14 6 








9, 


19 "S 


71 


Collin's Green . . . . 


10 6 


15 








1 


11 


73 


St. Helen's Junction 


10 6 


15 








75 


Top of Sutton Indine .. 


11 


15 6 








8 ^ 


76| 


Rainhill 


110 


16 








77l 


Bot. of ^Vhiston Indine 


11 6 


16 










78| 


HuytonLane .. .. 


11 6 


16 6 








&| 


79} 


RobyLane 


116 


16 6 











81 


Broad Green , . . . 


12 


17 










^ 


83| 


LIVERPOOL 


13 


19 


21 


50 


28 




»H 


69 
74 

??* 

79i 


Siationt to Manchester. 
Newton Bridge 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction 

BuiyLane 

Lamb's Cottage 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles 


10 
10 

10 6 
110 
110 

11 

11 6 

12 


14 6 

14 6 

15 

15 6 

16 
16 

16 6 

17 










' 


81 
81 


Weaste Lane . . . . 
Cross Lane 


12 
12 


17 
17 












83 


MANCHESTER .. 


13 


19 


21 


50 


28 
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adicls. Istcl. 



§ 



I a 



r 

8 

& 



BIRMINGHAM . . 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road . . . . 

Bescot Bridge . . . . 

James's Bridge . . 

Willenhall 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

SpreadEagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD . . . . 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge . . . . 
WHITMORE .. .. 

Madeley .. .. ! 
CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD .. .. 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON .. .. 

Newton Junction . , 

Collin's Green 

St. Helen's Junction . . 

Top of Sutton Incline . . 

RainhiU 

Bottom of WWston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green 

LIVERPOOL . . . . 



Stations to Manchester. 

Newton Bridge 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 

I MANCHESTER 



s. d. 

3 

2 6 

2 

1 6 

I 6 

1 6 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 6 

4 
6 6 
6 6 
6 6 
6 

6 6 

7 

7 6 

8 

8 6 

9 6 
9 6 

10 
10 
10 
10 6 
10 6 

10 6 

11 
11 6 

9 
9 6 
9 6 
10 
10 6 
10 6 

10 6 

II 

11 
11 

.. 11 6 



i. d. 

4 
3 6 
3 
2 
20 
2 
1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 6 

3 

5 
5 6 
7 

7 6 

8 
8 6 

10 

10 

11 

11 6 

12 

13 6 

13 6 

14 
14 6 

14 6 
Id 

15 
15 6 

15 6 

16 6 



13 

13 6 

14 
14 

14 6 
16 

15 6 

15 6 

16 
16 
16 6 






i * 
"a 



I 
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Stations 



I 

m 

9 

U 
I 

I 



20^ 
18 
14| 
13 
11: 
ft 

^: 

2d 

11: 

1% 

21^ 

24 

32i; 

34^ 

87: 

39i 

44:^ 

46^ 

51 

6Si 

6&- 

61r 

64: 

6« 

67 

6&r 

7a; 
71j: 

72 

74§ 

76 



». d. 
30 
26 
20 
20 
1 6 
1 6 
1 
1 



BIRMINGHAM 
Perry Barr . , 
Newton Road . . . . 
Bescot Bridge 
James's Bridge . . 
WillenhaU 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
Four Ashes .. 

Spread EagU 

Penkridge 10 

STAFFORD lO 

Bridgeford 16 

Norton Bridge 2 

WHITMORE 3 

Madeley 3 6 

CREWE 5 

Coppenhall 5 

MinshuU Vernon . . . . 5 6 
Winsford 6 

HARTFORD.. .... 6 6 

Acton 7 

Preston Brook .... 7 6 
Moore 8 

WARRINGTON .. .. 8 6 
Newton Junction . . . . 9 

Collin's Green 9 6 

St. Helen's Junction . . 9 6 
Top of Sutton Incline . . 10 

Rainhill 10 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 10 6 

Huyton Lane 10 

Roby Lane 10 6 

Broad Green 11 

LIVERPOOL 11 6 

Stations to Manchetter. 

Newton Bridge 9 

Parkside 9 

Bolton Junction 9 6 

Bury Lane 9 6 

Lamb's Cottage 10 

Barton Moss 10 

Patricroft 10 6 

Eccles 110 

WeastoLane 11 

Cross Lane .« .. .. 11 

MANCHESTER .. .. 11 6 

h2 



TdT 
40 
40 
8 
2 6 
2 6 
20 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 6 
80 
46 
50 
70 
70 
80 
86 
90 

10 

10 6 

11 

12 

13 
13 6 

13 6 

14 
6 
6 

6 
6 



14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
16 6 



13 
13 

13 6 

14 
14 6 

14 6 

15 
15 6 
15 6 

15 6 

16 6 



I 



I 
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lirXBXDaB STATXOH 

— acar 



StetioiM. 



litcL 



8 6 
3 
2 6 
2 
2 
2 
1 6 
1 
1 



miles 
22i 
20i 
17: 
14 

12 
9f 

4 

H 



11 

19i 

22 

SO 

32 

84^ 

87; 

41- 

44;- 

3 

54 

6&.: 

61^ 

68: 

65: 

66 

68 

60 

604 

71 

784 

50^ 
60 



66i 

67; 

71 
711 
72 
7H 



BIRMINGHAM .. 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road . . 

Bescot Bridge . . . . 

James's Bridge . . 

WiUenhaU 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge . . . . 
WHITMORE .. .. 

Madeley 

CREWE 

CoppenhaU 

Minshull Vemon . . . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD 

Acton 

Preston Brook .. .. 

Moore 

WARRINGTON .. .. 

Newton Junction 

Collin's Green . . . . 

St Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline . . 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green i 

LIVERPOOL .. .. 

Stations to Manchester. 

Newton Bridge . . 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction .. 

Bury Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . 

Barton Moss . . 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 
MANCHESTER .. .. 



1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 

8 6 

9 
9 
9 6 
9 6 

10 
10 
10 

10 6 

11 

8 6 


9 
9 6 
9 6 

10 
10 
10 
10 6 

10 6 

11 



tTd. 

5 
4 6 
3 6 

3 
8 
2 6 
2 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 
2 6 

4 
4 6 

6 6 
66 

7 6 
80 

8 6 
90 

10 
10 6 
U 6 

12 6 

13 

13 
18 6 

14 
14 
14 6 

14 6 

15 
15 6 

12 6 

12 6 

13 

13 e 

14 
14 

14 6 

15 
15 
15 
15 6 






1 



i 
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STAFFOBD STAVIOH. 


Distancei. Stations. ad*U. Ist^l. mail. car. honte, | 




miles 




s. cL 


>. d. 


■. 1 s. 


1. 






28 


BIRMINGHAM .. 


40 


6 6 


7 


20 


10 






26i 


Perry Ban- . . . . 


40 


6 6 












22* 


Newton Road . . . . 


36 


60 












19| 


Bescot Bridge . . 


30 


40 












19 


James's Bridge . . . . 


80 


40 












17i 


Willenhall .. .. 


26 


86 












16 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
Four Ashes . . . . 


20 
16 


30 

20 


4 


10 


6 








Spread Eagle 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD., .. 


10 
10 


16 
1 6 












n 


Bridgeford . . . . 


10 


1 6 












Norton Bridge 


10 


1 6 








c3 


■ 


14 


WHITMORE .. .. 


20 


30 


4 


10 


6 




16| 


Madeley .. .. 


26 


36 










«3 


24| 


CREWE 


86 


60 


6 


16 


9 


i 


26f 


Coppenhall .. .. 


40 


6 6 








n 


2ft 


MinshuU Vemtm 


46 


60 










82 


Winsford . . . . 


46 


66 








00 ^ 


36i 


HARTFORD .. .. 


66 


76 


9 


26 


14 


g s 


39 


Acton 


66 


80 








p. 0Q 


4ai 


Preston Brook . . . . 


66 


90 








B H 


4* '^ 


46| 


Moore 


66 


9 6 








'^'S 


I ^ 


48| 


WARRINGTON .. 


70 


10 


12 


26 


17 


w ** 


^1 


5H 


Newton Junction . . 


80 


11 








(g & 




6& 


Collin's Green . . . . 


86 


12 








!l 


S;S 


68 


St Helen's Junction 


86 


12 










60 


Top of Sutton Incline 


90 


12 6 








•4 


60| 


Rainhill 


90 


12 6 








if 


« 


62i 


Bottom of Whiston In. 


90 


13 








2 


6a} 


Hayton Lane 


96 


13 








u 


g 


64i 


Roby Lane . . . , 


96 


13 6 








66| 


Broad Green.. .. 


96 


14 








1^ 




LIVERPOOL .. .. 


10 


14 


17 


42 


17 


M 






Stations to Manchester. 
















64 


Newton Bridge . . 


80 


HO 












64f 


Parkside 


80 


11 6 












67 


Bolton Junction .. 


86 


12 












69 


Bury Lane . . . . 


86 


12 6 












61| 


Lamb's Cottage . . 


90 


13 












62 
64i 


Barton Moss . . . . 
Patricroft . . . . 


90 
96 


13 
13 6 












66| 


Eccles 


96 


13 6 












66| 
66| 


Weaste 

Cross Lane . . . . 


96 
96 


14 
14 












68^ 


MANCHESTER .. 


10 


14 


17 


42 


17 
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Tares and Diatanoss firom 

BBip giiroBP svATxoxr. 

Distaaces. 



3d«]s. Istd. 



SUtiOBS. 



i 

I 



miles I 



BIRMINGHAM .. 

Perry Barr 

Newton Road . . 
Bescot Bridge 
James's Bridge.. 

Willenhall 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle . . . . 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford , 

Norton Bridge . . . . 
WHITMORE .. ., 

Madeley 

CREWE 

Coppenhall 

Minahull Vernon . . 

Winsford 

HARTFORD 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON .. . 

Newton Junction 

Collin's Green 

SL Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline . 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

Roby Lane 

Broad Green 

LIVERPOOL .. .. 



.Stations to Manchester. 
Newton Bridge . . 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction . . 

Bnry Lane 

Lamb's Cottage . . 

Barton Moss 

Patricroft 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane 

Cross Lane 

MANCHESTER .. . 



k d. 
4 6 
4 6 
4 
3 6 
3 6 
3 
2 6 

2 
1 6 
1 6 
1 

1 
1 6 
20 
30 

3 6 

4 
40 
6 

5 
60 

6 

6 6 

7 

7 6 
80 

8 6 
8 6 

8 6 

9 
9 
9 
9 6 

7 6 

7 6 

8 
8 
8 6 

8 6 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



>. d. 

6 

6 

6 6 

6 6 

4 

4 6 

4 

2 6 

2 6 

2 

I 6 

1 6 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

5 6 

6 

7 

7 6 

8 6 

9 
9 6 

10 

II 

11 6 

12 
12 
12 6 
12 6 

12 6 

13 
13 6 

10 6 

10 6 

11 

11 6 

12 
12 

12 6 

13 
13 
13 
18 6 
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S«Lcli. 



T 
50 
46 
40 
36 
36 
86 
30 
30 
20 
1 6 
10 
10 

1 
1 6 
30 
30 
36 
40 
46 
6 
6 6 
60 
6 6 
70 
76 
76 
80 
80 
86 
86 
86 
00 
9 



70 
70 
7 6 
80 
80 
80 
86 
90 

90 
9 6 



Iftd. 



BIRMINGHAM 

Perry Barr . . 

Newton Road . 

Bescot Bridge 

James's Bridge . . 

WillenhaU .. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes . . 

Spread Eag^e . . 

Penkridge . . 
STAFFORD .. 

Bridgeford . . 

Norton Bridge . . 
WHITMORE 

Madeley . . 
CREWE.. .. 

Coppenhall 

Minshull Vernon 

Winsford .. 
HARTFORD.. 

Acton 

Preston Brook 

Moore . . . . 
WARRINGTON 

Newton Junction 

Collin's Green 

St. Helen's Junction. . 

Top of Sutton Incline 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Wbiston Incline 

Huyton Lane 

RobyLane 

Broad Green.. 
LIVERPOOL 



Stations to Manchester. 
Newton Bridge . . 
Parkside . . 
Bolton Junction .. 
Bury Lane 
Lamb's Cottage .'. 
Barton Moss . . 
Patricroft 
Eccles . . . . 
Weaste Lane 
Cross Lane 
MANCHESTER .. 



6 6 
60 
6 6 
50 
50 
46 
30 
30 
26 
1 6 
1 6 

16 

26 

40 

46 

50 

56 

66 

70 

80 

86 

90 

10 

10 6 

110 

116 

116 

12 

12 

12 

12 6 

13 6 

10 
10 

10 6 

11 
11 6 

11 6 

12 
12 6 
12 6 

12 6 

13 6 



I 



f 



I 
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Dirtaaoei. 



TBx%m u&d ])istu&e«> from 
WBXTBEOSB SVATXOXT. 

Stationi. 



9d^B. IstcL mail car. hone" 



6 

6 

5 6 

6 
6 
4 6 
4 
3 6 
3 
3 
3 
1 6 
1 

1 

1 6 

2 

3 6 

2 6 
8 6 

3 6 

4 6 

4 6 

5 

6 
6 
6 6 

6 6 

7 
7 
7 6 
7 6 

7 6 

8 

6 

6 

6 6 

6 6 

7 
7 
7 6 
7 6 
7 6 

7 6 

8 



■. a. 7 

80 16 



BIRMINGHAM 

Perry Barr .. .. 

Newton Boad . . 

Bescot Bridge . . 

James's Bridge.. 

Willenhall . . . . 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

Four Ashes 

Spread Eagle 

Penkridge 

STAFFORD .. .. 

Bridgeford 

Norton Bridge 
WHITMORE .. .. 

Madeley 
CREWE 

Coppenhall . • 

Minshull Vernon 

Winsford . . . . 
HARTFORD ., .. 

Acton 

Preston Brook . . . . 

Moore 

WARRINGTON .. 

Newton Junction . . 

Collin's Green . . 

St Helen's Junction 

Top of Sutton Incline 

Rainhill 

Bottom of Whiston In. 

HuytonLane .. 

Roby Lane . . . . 

Broad Green . . 
LIVERPOOL.. .. 
Staiiont to Manchetter. 

Newton Bridge.. 

Parkside 

Bolton Junction 

Bury Lane . . . . 

Lamb's Cottage 

Barton Moss.. 

Patricroft .. .. 

Eccles 

Weaste Lane . . 

Cross Lane . . . . 
MANCHESTER 



90 

8 6 
7 6 
7 
70 
6 6 
60 
6 
4 6 
40 
30 
20 
1 6 

1 6 
3 6 

3 6 
30 
40 

4 6 
50 
60 

6 6 

7 6 
80 
90 
90 

9 6 
10 
10 
10 6 

10 6 

11 
11 6 

8 6 

9 
9 
9 6 

10 
10 

10 6 

11 
11 
11 
11 6 



11 



80 



3 



6 



9 



13 6 



18 6 



20 



16 



35 



35 



10 



40 



7 6 



13 



19 



85 19 



CD 



II 
V 
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83 



liUl. 

06 
00 
80 
76 
76 
70 
66 
6 6 
60 
46 
86 
30 
36 
16 

16 

20 

36 

80 

40 

46 

66 

60 

66 

76 

86 

86 

00 

00 

06 

10 

10 

10 

110 

80 

80 

86 

90 

9 6 

96 

10 

10 

10 6 

10 6 

11 
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CONVEYANCE OF MERCHANDISE. 

For the present, and until further notice, no Goods 
can be taken to or from any of the intermediate Sta- 
tions. 

The despatch at Liverpool and Manchester will be 
from the Stations of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Company, and at Birmingham from the Temporary 
Station, Vauxhall. 

Particulars of the rates and conditions of carriage, 
and of the times of starting, may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Company's Offices, VauzhaU, Bir- 
mingham, and from the Agents of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Company, at Liverpool and Manchester. 

As the Company are at present in a position to 
carry only a limited quantity of Goods^ the rates are 
fixed accordingly. 

The carriage of Timber cannot be undertaken 
until the Company's arrangements are further com- 
pleted. 

N. B. — Gunpowder will not be carried on any 
terms whatever. 

By order of the Directors, 

SAMUEL EBORALL. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A SUMMARY OF THE 

REPORT 

OFTHB 

GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY 

For the half-year y ending Dec. 81, 1837. 

It appears, that daring this period the business has been con- 
fined exclusively to carrying passengers and parcels ; that the 
gross receipts have been 116,740/. 10«. Id, With respect to 
the arrivals in general, although it is acknowledged that there 
has been reason to regret many disappointments arising from 
various causes, some of which are removed, and others greatly 
diminished, it is considered on the whole satisfactory. Of 160O 
first-class trains, 1133 have kept time accurately ; 1193 have 
not exceeded thirty minutes beyond the exact time, and inclu- 
ding all detentions whatevert the average of the whole is only 
four hours forty-five minutes, which is considerably less than 
one-half the time formerly occupied in performing the distance. 
Not a single fatal accident has occurred to any of the 232,202 
passengers conveyed by this company since tiie opening ; and 
in cases of accident, with the description of engine adopted on 
this line, the risk to passengers is said to be reduced to a degree 
hardly deserving of consideration. Although the receipts from 
travelling have declined duiing the winter quarter, the amount 
of business in this period has been steady and profitable, and 
the ratio of decrease is less than might have been expected, 
from the experience of other railways. The arrangement with 
the Post-office for the conveyance of mails having been found, 
on trial, not to afford an adequate compensation for the service 
performed, a new agreement has lately been made, the terms 
of which increase considerably the revenue from this source. 
The accounts laid before the meeting exhibited a dear balance 
of profit to December 31st, 1837, of 56,035/. 10«. lOel, which 
will afford a dividend of 51. per share, leaving a surplus of 
1445/. The nett j^ofit for Sunday travelling amounts to fis. per 
share ; and the directors recommend to the proprietors, that any 
shareholder who may refuse to receive it, shall be required to 
relinquish all claims to it afterwards, in order that it may be 
appropriated to charitable purposes. 
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GUIDE 



GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY. 



STATION HOUSE. 

The Birmingham Station of the Grand Junction 
Railway, is situated on a somewhat triangulax site, at the 
fiont of which is Curzon-street. It is composed of an ex- 
tensive firontage, with large gates, an interior yard, conve- 
nient booking-offices, and a spacious and elegant shedding. 

The Station, not being completed at the opening of the 
Railway, a Temporary Station was erected at Vauxhall, 
at which the business was carried on, during the period 
occupied in the completion of the building^ of the Per- 
manent Station. 

The buildings are erected on the New-red-sandstone 
formation, which has been extensively excavated in the 
neighbourhood, the whole side of an opposite hill having 
been removed, so that high sand cliffs have been formed in 
the immediate proximity. A branch of the Birmingham 
and Warwick canal is adjacent to the back part of the 
Station. 

Close by its site there is the splendid Station of the 
London and Birmingham Railroad, consisting of a mas- 
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siTe and magnificent building for offices, a handsome 
line of booking offices, two beautiful and gigantic sheds, 
under which the trains start from, and at which they 
arrive, and the engine house, a circular building with a 
prodigiously strong floor for the reception of the engines. 

Two or three plans for the formation of a new street 
from the Stations to the centre of the town, have been 
proposed ; and there is every reason to believe, that before 
long, one of them will be adopted and carried into effect 
This will offer an inducement, and excite a desire for tra- 
velling, which at present do not and caiinot exist ; for it 
is only when advantages and enjoyments are brought to 
our doors and placed before us, that we feel the importance 
of them, and avail ourselves of and enjoy them. When 
this new street is built, and there exists an inviting and 
pleasant, not to say handsome or magnificent, way to the 
road, (and why not handsome and magnificent?) there 
wUl be a great increase of travelling on the line, and 
traffic in the town; and not only will the town itself be 
greatly improved by it, but there can be little doubt, that 
Sie money spent in the work will be most profitably laid 
out. 

There is another thing, which, though not at present 
publicly projected, nor even hinted at, that we know of, 
IS yet generally felt to be needed : a Railroad Tavern, 
where &e principles which regulate the payments of the 
road will be applied to the payments of the inn. It is a 
well-known and acknowledged fact, that there is much 
better attendance on passengeis, by porters who are paid 
by the proprietors of the conveyance, than by those who 
expect to be paid by the passengers themselves ; and as 
the comfort of the former system is so much greacter for 
all parties, and the expense is less, since there is no in- 
ducement to make jobs, and the best of all possible rea- 
sons for having the work which must be done, done well — 
the fear of having to do it agam, or the loss of the situa- 
tion — ^the appeal personal as well as moral — ^we think, 
from the present well working of the system, it will be 
extended to everything to which it is applicable. A small 
approach to this system is already made, by a provision for 
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breakfast for the passengers by the early train, at the 
station. 

Omnibuses leave the principal Inns and Coach Offices 
about half an hour previously to the departure of the several 
trains, for the pur][K)ses of conveying passengers to the 
Station, and of bringing back others who may have arrived. 
Cars also are in waiting for the same purpose. The fare 
to or from the Station Yard by omnibus is Is., in case you 
have luggage sufficient to render it necessary to employ a 
porter, and 6d. when such is not the case. On entering 
the yard you find, amidst the greatest apparent confusion, 
the most perfect order. A porter is ready to conduct you 
to the booking-office, where you pay your fare and receive 
a ticket. If you travel by a first class carriage, your 
ticket is numbered, corresponding to the number of the 
seat you are to occupy. The second class carriages not 
being numbered, your ticket will admit you to any seat. 
The porter examines the ticket, and places your luggage 
on the top of the carriage in which you are to travel. 

One of the first impressions which is created in the 
mind of the stranger, is, the care which is manifested 
throujffhout all the arrangements of the Company, to pro- 
vide for the comfort of the passenger. 

The regulations of the Company do not admit of gra- 
tuities to any of its servants. The consequence is, that 
instead of that unpleasant and selfish obsequiousness, and 
that disposition 'to insult, which persons of this class 
usually practice, the greatest civility is experienced, ques- 
tions are replied to in a respectful manner, and when you 
have received all the attention which you require, without 
any request, on the part of the porter, to be ^^ remembered" 
either by a touch of the hat, or by an insolent scowl, he 
walks away quickly to attend to the next person who may 
happen to arrive. 

Having taken your place, and made all ready, you are 
now at ease to observe what is going on, provided tnere be 
time. The scene is one which cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. Numbers of persons are at the station, all as busily 
engaged as yourself, either in doing or seeing what is 
done. Under the shed that adjoins the booking-offices, on 
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the near line of rails, are from ten to twenty enomioas and 
handsomely built carriages. The first class carriages are 
divided into three compartments, each containing six 
places, making eighteen seats in each carriage. These 
are fitted up in the most costlr style ; cnshioned through- 
out, and affording plenty of room. The second class 
carriages have no such compartments, and though not 
affording the same comfort as the first class, still they 
greatly surpass the outside of any coach, and are cheaper 
notwithstanding. One of the compartments in the mails 
is capable of being converted into a bed, so that invalids 
may travel, in cases where before the establishment of 
Railways it was impracticable. The carriages are strong, 
ly linked together, and powerful spring *' buffers," are 
placed between them, so as to prevent any jerk being 
felt either in going or stopping. JPorters with ladders are 
mounting and placing luggage on the tops, passengers are 
taking their seats, and arranging themselves for the jour- 
ney ; young ladies, who have been, or who are going on a 
visit, accompanied by their mammas on one side, and 
lovers on the other, the servant man or maid following 
with band-box, are saluted and tended until they are 
safely packed in their places, and all the paraphernalia 
of veil, boa, cloak, muff, and reticule containing biscuits 
and oranges, scent bottle and purse, with change ready 
for use — are properly ordered. Old travellers, who have 
been most of their lives on stage coaches, take their places^ 
and being accustomed to prepare at a moment's notice, 
seat themselves, and quietly look on. 

Anon come some young gentlemen, whose lips are em- 
ployed to smoke cigars, and let a few syllables drop by 
accident! Dressed as if for the saloon of a theatre^ and 
bestowing a few glances of admiration on the affair, as 
short as their observation and superficial as their under- 
standing, they exclaim with a peculiar mark of sagacity, 
" Very fine, by Jove I" " Jast ite thing egad," or " Know 
how to do the thing, damme." Meanwhile the passengers 
increase, and you hear the conductor responding to the 
various questions — " Stafford, Ma'am ? — ^in this carriage. 
— Wolverhampton, Sir? — ^inthat — Newton, Sir? — in this. 
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— ^Ifanebester, Sir ?— in the last." The bustle increases, 
and you hear the parting salutations of friends. " Well, 
good bye — joWll be sure to write directly." " Oh aye." 
^ And you'll go to Robinson's for me ; and tell Smith I 
called, but he was not at home." If you wish to see and 
hear all about the matter, take your place outside. You 
wiU want an extra great coat, and a pair of gauze spec- 
tacles to keep the dust and smoke out of your eyes ; but, 
in all other respects, you will enjoy ten times more than 
your fellow travellers. 

I shall suppose you mounted on the box seat. You 
look round, and see several engines with red-hot fires 
in their bodies, and volumes of steam issuing from 
their tall chimnies. One of them moves slowly towards 
you. The huge creature bellows, at first, like an ele- 
phant Deep, slow, and terrific are the hoarse heavings 
that it makes. It passes by your train of carriages, and 
going to the head of them, slips from one line to the 
other, and backing to the train, is fastened to it. There 
it is, roaring, groaning, and grunting, like a sea-horse, 
and spouting up steam like a whale. You feel a deep, 
strong, tremulous motion throughout the train, and a loud 
jingling rattle is heard, analagous to what is experienced 
in a cotton mill. The conductor has done his part and i& 
seated; the guard is in his box at the back of the first 
carriage ; a bell is rung as a signal for starting — and you 
are off. 

At first you go very gently, and hear the engine rushing 
and plunging; gradually your pace quickens, and before 
half a mile is passed over, you find you are going at a 
speed which far outstrips the fastest coach. The rattle 
of the engine now settles down to the resemblance of the 
clatter which takes place in a flour mill. At first you can 
keep pace with the stroke of the piston, by the play of the 
fingers ; but, as you proceed, you find you cannot do it ; 
nor would the most expert piano-forte player be able to- 
do so. Your speed gradually increases ; and you find, in 
the course of your journey to Liverpool or Manchester, 
that many of the miles are performed in less than a mu 
nute. 
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The country opens rapidly but beautifully, and the 
scenes shift and pass away as by magic. The engine 
before you seems to be some extraordinary animal, wmch, 
with the strength of the elephant, and the swiftness of the 
eagle, has the power of impelling itself forward at a pro- 
digious rate, wnile it hurls the world away behind it. A 
Tifiage or a small town is passed like a watch-box on the 
road. You have the feeling of the most perfect safety^ 
and the rapidity of the motion is one of the most delight- 
ful sensations you can experience. However you are 
never sensible of the extreme velocity of the movement, 
until you meet another train ; which you only recognize 
by a rush, shorter or longer according to the number of 
carriages, a shadow which passes and is gone ere you are 
aware. 

Beautiful indeed would it be, if you could travel at 
this speed from Birmingham to Liverpool or Manchester* 
To go from the first to either of the other places in an 
hour and a half, which no doubt will be done, will be one 
of the greatest gratifications that we can enjoy. To those 
who are inside, the pleasure is complete while they do not 
look out; but the rapidly passing scene is not pleasant to 
view by the side ; and so gentle and composing is the mo- 
tion, that most persons are inclined to sleep, especially 
when the stoppages are few, as is the case with the first 
class trains. The passengers pretty generally avail them- 
selves of the excellent accommodation in &e first class 
carriages for repose; and as they feel perfectly secure, 
many of them. sleep soundly the whole distance. When 
the train stops, the power of the engine is suddenly taken 
off. The impetus which has been ^ven to the train is 
opposed by '* breaks" applied to the wheels, and in a few 
hundred yards, the train, from moving at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, stops as quietly as a coach. One 
loud and long creak is felt and heard throughout the 
whole line of carriages, and a few little ones afterwards ; 
this is all the inconvenience which is found on stopping. 
There is no shaking, no concussion; the movement is as 
easy as that of a gentleman's carriage. It does not dis- 
turb, though it may wake you, if you are asleep ; and you 
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feel that you are disairanged rather from the loss of the 
pleasant sensation of travelling than from the shock of 
stopping. This is very extraordinary when we consider 
that from ten to twenty carriages are thrown with all 
their weight upon each other in the act of stopping ; and 
bat for the excellent arrangement of the spring ** buffers," 
tiie probability is that many of the carriages would be 
broken and most of the passengers injured. It is con- 
templated to make the spokes of the wheels of a series of 
springs, so as to break the force of any jerk in passing 
over the line : and there can be no doubt that in time so 
smooth and steady will be the motion of the carriages, that 
coffee or wine may be served up to the passengers, with- 
out the risk of spilling. 

If you happen to meet the train which is coming in, 
near the station, or if it should come in before you set 
out, you have a very beautiful sight, in the safe, quiet, 
orderly manner, in which a hundred peinsons or more are 
brougnt at one time to one place. The carriages glide 
away so smoothly and quietly, that they seem to be self- 
moving ; and the order and regularity, the dignity and 
importance of the train, give the whole matter an air 
of national grandeur. Every train seems a royal cor- 
tege; every passenger a person of distinction. Gentle- 
men's carriages, which now appear extremely diminutive, 
are to be seen on trucks prepared for them ; where they 
lose all their aristocratic distinction, appearing much infe- 
rior to the massive and ponderous ones in which the 
general passengers are placed. 

By means of. Railways, institutions and customs, laws 
and language, will make rapid progress in assimilation, 
over every part of the united kingdom, and the world at 
large. Newspapers and periodicals, pamphlets and small 
volumes, containing the seeds of improvement, civil, sci- 
entific, moral, and religious, will be dispersed with ten- 
fold rapidity. Orators, Lecturers, and Missionaries will 
be multiplied, and travel the length and breadth of the 
land in the same time that they used to go from one town 
to another. Laboratories, even of the most delicate ma- 
terials, may be safely placed on the train and conveyed 
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from one part of the kingdom to another in a few hours. 
Already there is a Post Office travelling the line, in which 
there is the same interior arrangement as in a stationary 
office, and the duties of a clerk are performed while tra- 
versing the road.* 

Reporters for papers will soon have places of accommo- 
dation exclusively set apart for them, and the whole of 
the kingdom will be traversed by them for information, 
which they will be able to copy out and arrange as they 
return, in these admirable conveyances. Indeed, the pro- 
phesy is very fast bein? accomplished, " Many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." The vast 
increase of traffic which the line of road will induce, will 
tend to civilize and benefit every place that lies on the 
way. Villages and small towns will gradually exchange 
their dialect for the national tongue, by the increased fre- 
quency of communion with other places and persons; and 
customs and superstitions that have for ages resisted the 
progress of other agents, will give way to the force and 
rapidity of this. How much more will travelling be mul- 
tiplied by the acquisition of the railroad ! Time, which 
is the great desideratum or loss in joumevp, will soon be 
a very small item in the amount of travelling, and when 
London and Liverpool are brought so near, as they will 
be, that we may breakfast at one place and dine at the 
other, we shall have the Manchester merchant attending 
the London Exchange, and returning home to tea, just as 
he would formerly have gone to Liverpool for the same 
purpose. Most persons can imagine some improvement 

* The Post Office department of government pay 7000/ a year to 
the proprietors of the Grand Junction Bailroad, for the use of their 
trains for the conveyance of the letter bags, and the locomotive 
Post Office which travels on the line. Two clerks from the General 
Post Office are employed in saperintending the management of this 
office on the line, who receive a guinea a day. The increase of letters 
seems to progress with the facility and speed of their conveyance, and 
there is reason to hope that ere long the momentum of pubUc opinion 
on the subject of postage, given by the publication of Mr. Rowland 
Hill, will force the government to adopt his plan : and that we shall 
have a letter from London to Birmingham, within six hour* of itg 
being written, J^or a penny. 
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in the machinery and management of raihoads ; hut we 
feel sure that the inventions and improvements of future 
generations will as far surpass those of the present, as 
Siey have already surpassed those of former ones. Eco- 
nomy of means and increase of power are hut in their 
infancy. The imagination of the engineer sees improve- 
ments to he accomplished and schemes to he developed, 
which are yet hut dimly shadowed forth. The philoso- 
pher heholds in what is already done, the pledge of future 
accomplishments; and considering the past hut as the 
twilight, and the present hut as the morning of improve- 
ment, he looks for the noon-day of human achievement 
with something approaching to prophetic fervour; and 
exclaims with rapture, in the words of the Poet of human 
nature, — 

" What a piece of work is man ! 

" How noble in reason ! How infinite 



" In faculties ! 
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THE JOURNEY. 

Wb now beg our readers to accompany us up the line, 
while we endeaTour to point out what is most worthy of 
notice on our journey. On emerging horn the Station, 
the train glides over the canal which joins the Birming- 
ham and Fazeley with the Birmingham and Warwick 
canal. Both the London and Liverpool lines pass over 
this on one lonff, solid, and remarkably strong arch, which 

rs across. We then proceed along the side of the Lon- 
line, which curiously enters the town parallel to the 
Liverpool line. In a few yards it turns off to the right by 
a noble Viaduct of ten arches, terminating in a magxuficent 
line of embankment, which seems to have been the work of 
ages. The Liverpool line then takes a large curve of nearly 
a mile in length, the greater part of which is a Viaduct of 
great strength and considerable beauty, which passes over 
uie valley through which flows the river Rea. 




BIBMIMOHAM VIADUCT. 



This Viaduct consists of twenty-eight arches of thirty- 
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one feet in width each, and twenty-eight feet above the 
level of the street next below Lawlej-street From this 
Viaduct there is a fine view of the London and Grand 
Junction Stations, the London line, the Temporary Sta- 
tion, and a great part of Birmingham, particularly Uie 
Vauxhall side, vauxhall Gardens to the left are the 
principal, if not the only place of public recreation in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. They are an imitation, 
and certainly an humble one, of the London ones. When 
it is considered that there is no adequate public place of 
resort for the mass of artizans and inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, we can only hope that the same spirit of improve- 
ment, and progress of civilization, which has given us the 
Railroad, will also, sooner or later, give us a Park or 
Public Walk, suitable to the wants of the inhabitants. 
This part of the road is chiefly remarkable, however, for 
its curve ; as it was thought, at one time, that the trains 
would not move on a curve, as the force of the engine was 
rectilinear. It is however now ascertained, that a curve, 
as great as that on which a line of coaches can travel, can 
he passed also by an engine or train of carriages, and that 
with but little loss of speed. This is effected by an eleva- 
tion of the outer rail. 

VAUXHALL STATION. 

From Birming. 1} miles. — ^From LpooL and Manch. 05| miles. 

On arriving at the Vauxhall Station, we find a 
tolerably spacious engine-house for the conservation, repa- 
ration, and preparation of the engines, a spacious shed for 
the trains wnere they depart and arrive, oflSces for book- 
ing and other business, and sheds for the reception of 
heavy goods. 

The mode in which heavy goods and carriages are placed 
upon the trucks, is well wormy of notice. At the Station 
there are several turn-plates on the line : they consist of 
large flat circular iron plates, of twelve feet in diameter, 
wi& two lines of railing on them, the one crossing the 
other at right angles, die plate turning round on iron 
rollers beneath, and capable of being moved with very 
little power. One of the trucks, which is to receive a 
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cairiage, or heavy goods, or a box for horses, or a pen for 
sheep or pigs, is pushed on to one of these turn-plates, 
and being turned to a right angle, is then passed up a 
short line of rail to an embankment or stand, of the same 
height as the truck — and the animals, goods, or carriage 
placed on. The truck is then taken back to the tum- 
p^ate, and turned on to the line again. By this appa- 
rently simple, but in reality, profound contrivance, the 
heaviest and most cumbrous loads axe managed with the 
greatest ease. 

After passing through a cutting of thirty feet in depth, of 
alluvial gravel, we pass Duddeston Hall on the right 
This place is a Lu n atic Asylum, but formerly the residence 
of Samuel Gallon, Esq, On the same side is the village of 
Saltley, down in a valley. The little chapel is a very pretty 
object, from its sequestered situation and diminutiveness. 
Compared with the large churches of towns, or the magnifi- 
cent and sublime cathedrals of our cities, it appears quite a 
miniature pocket church, and you have the feeling that it 
might be put upon one of the trucks of the train, and car- 
ried along with you, as a chapel-of-ease for the little loco- 
motive colony. On the hill, to the east, is the residence 
of Mr. HuttoHy a descendant of the celebrated historian of 
Birmingham. We shortly come to an embankment of 
forty feet, from which we see the neat buildings of Gra- 
velly Hill, in the parish of Erdington, a village still 
further to the ri^ht. The tall chimney of the Birming- 
ham Water Works, the reservoir of which is observed a 
little further on, is seen on the same side. From this 
place the town of Birmingham is supplied with water by 
means of two magnificent engines of one hundred horse 
power each, which not only force the water to the extre- 
mities of the town, but to a large reservoir five miles 
distant, and two hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the ground on which they stand. 

The line crosses the Faze ley Canal and Lichfield 
Road by a Viaduct of ten arches, and then proceeds for 
some distance in the form of a crescent, and Aston 
Church and Hall with the Park come into view on the 
left. These objects are extremely beaudful, and deserve 
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more notice than we can devote to them. The church 
appears situated in the midst of lofty trees, which heighten 
the beauty of its scenic appearance, and form a graceful 
drapery to the chaste and tapering spire which stands 
above them. The church-yard is one of the most exqui- 
siteW rural which adorn the land. 

This is the most favourable position for obtaining a 
view of the trains arriving or departing, as the curved line 
which the road takes keeps the object longer in view, and 
gives a variety of aspects to it. 




ASTON BALL. 



Aston Hall is a large stately building of the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture, connsting of a massive and 
dignified centre, with two projecting wings, and out- 
houses on each side. The centre and wings have each a 
square tower, which is adorned with a dome, and orna- 
mented with a spiral roof and vane. The building is 
seen through a noble and lofty avenue of trees, which 
give the eastern front of the Hall a baronial and digni- 
fied appearance. It is the property of Keeling Green- 
way, Esq. of Warwick. The present resident is James 
Watt, Esq., the son of the late celebrated Watt, the prince 
of engineer^, the improver, and almost the inventor, of 
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the present Steam Engine. By his genius and assiduity, 
he, in connexion with his partner, M. Boulton^ Esq., 
carried on an extensive business, principally in the con- 
struction of Steam Engines, at Soho, near Handsworth, a 
village a little further on the line, on the same side ; he 
died August 25th, 1819, at the age of eighty-three, leav^ 
ing behind him a large fortune. 

The proprietor expended about 2000/. in opposing and 
preventing the line passing through this^ark. 

Aston Hall has long been a manorial residence, even 
prior to the Conquest : but the present building was erected 
about the beginning of the 17th century, by Sir Thomas 
Holt, who was one of the most faithful adherents to the 
royal cause in the time of the civil wars, at the breaking 
out of which, he entertained the king at the Hall before 
the battle of Edge Hill. Sir Thomas was too old to be 
himself serviceable in the field, but his son attended the 
king in arms. For this he was punished by the Parlia- 
mentary party, by heavy fines, and not only was his house 
plundered, but several cannon balls were fired into it, the 
marks of which are to be seen to this day. He left 300/. 
for the building of Alms Houses for five poor men and 
women, and endowed them with the sum of 88/. per 
annum as a rent charge, out of his estates at Erding^n. 
This was a munificent charity, for those days, — the days 
of splendid alms-doings. He appears to have been a man 
of great learning and benevolence, and would have been 
appointed Ambassador to Spain but for his age. Eight 
years were occupied in the building of this mansion ; it 
was begun in 1618, and finished in 1626. 

Aston Church. The present structure is most pro- 
bably not more than 300 years old, bearing marks of 
having been erected in the fifteenth century. It is a 
chaste and beautiful building, having a handsome tower 
and lofty spire, and is dedicated to St. Peter and St Paul. 
There is a remarkable appearance of propriety and pre- 
^servation about it ; and indeed gi*eat care has been taken 
of it. It is adorned with many pieces of ancient sculp- 
ture. The living was formerly in the possession of the 
celebrated Cardinal Wolsey. 

This Church is a favourite resort of those persons who 
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are entering into the state of marriage ; and it is a« ere- 
ditable to their taste as it is to their feelings, that when 
that most important step of life is about to be taken, the 
place of its ratification should be selected for its beautiful 
scenery and poetic stillness. The Church-yard might 
without any impropriety be designated the Lovers' haunt. 

The course of the river Tame, which flows here, has 
been altered, so as to run on the right or eastern side, in- 
stead of the western side of the line. Near to Aston 
Church are Aston Tavern and Tea Gardens, which 
attract a great deal of company in fine weather, from the 
pleasantness of the situation and the taste displayed in 
the laying out of the ground. 

The line takes such a course round Aston Park, that 
the Hall and Church remain in view for nearly two miles 
of the road; but the speed at which the train goes, by the 
time that it has travelled this distance, renders the view 
but brief after all. 

We now cross the boundary of Warwickshire, and enter 
Staffordshire ; on the right may be seen a part of the vil- 

l2 
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lage of Erdinoton, and at some distance, Wittom Hall, 
and Oloford, the residence of John Wilmore^ Esq., a 
gentleman of great taste and acquirements in Botany and 
Entomology, and who possesses a splendid conservatory, 
and one of the finest private collections of Entomological 
specimens in the kingdom. On the hill, to the right, 
stands the New Catholic Oscott College,* a large, 
well built, and conveniently arranged building, on an 
open eminence, for tlie purpose of educating youths, 
and fitting young men either for the priesthood or for 
public life. 

We then pass through a cutting of fine alluvium on red 
sand stone, in the midst of an open and delightful part of 
the country, and very soon arrive at the first of the second 
class stations, 

PERRY BARR STATION. 

From Binning. 8( miles. — ^From Lpool. and Manch. 94 mUes. 

Here we pass under an arch, over which is the Birming- 
ham and Walsall Road. On the right are Perry Hall, 
enclosed and hidden from view by surrounding stately 
and ancient trees ; and Perry Church, an elegant little 
building, erected and endowed by John Gough, Esq., the 
proprietor of the Hall. Not far hence is also die re^dence 
ofifr. Osbom, a Wine Merchant of Birmingham, who has, 
with great taste and care, constructed and arranged one of 
the most perfect little paradises on the meandering banbs 
of the Tame which any man could desire. 

About a mile to the left is the parish Church of 
Handsworth, a village still further westward, contain* 
ing many pretty residences, which are chiefly occupied by 
persons engagM in business at Birmingham. The living 
IS a rectory in the deanery of Tamworth, and is in the 
gift of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 

Handsworth Church and Yard are nearly as sequestered 
and interesting as Aston. The Church is a very hand- 
some Gothic building, composed of red sandstone, in the 
midst of a neat and rural yard. The interior is exceed- 

* A description of Oscott College will be found in the notice of 
Birmingham. 
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ingly elegant and well arranged. The great attraction, 
however, is the Monument of the late James Watt. 




STATUE OF WATT, 



This fine work of art consists of a handsome grey marhle 
pedestal, on which, in a sitting posture, is a figure of Watt, 
represented in the act of drawing, in pure white marble. 
The figure seems alive, and is one of the most successful 
efforts of that greatest of all British sculptors, Chantrey, 
This statue was erected in honour of Watt's memory, by sub- 
scription ; and his son, the present Mr. Watt, of Aston Hall, 
built a small chapelfor its reception, on the north side of the 
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church, at the right of the altar. In this piece of sculp- 
ture. Watt and Chantrey are immortalised together. 

To the left of the altar, is the hust of Boulton, the 
partner of Watt. 

On leaving Perry Barr we pass through a cutting of 
more than twenty feet deep of alluvial gravel, and to the 
left on a hill is a handsome hrick house, the residence of 
Mrs. Mary Boddington. Perry Hall and Wood, men- 
tioned hefore, are seen for some time on the right, and the 
scenery is altogether very beautiful about here. We soon 
pass over an iron bridge, of three arches, which spans the 
Tame. This beautiful little river crosses the road several 
times, and winds through the valley for a considerable 
distance, giving an enchantment to the scenery, which 
makes us desire to remain longer on the spot from which 
we view it. 

We pass under a bridge over which lies the Old Wal- 
sall Road, and leaving a mill, with a pretty stream which 
turns it, on the right, we enter a cutting of nearly sixty 
feet deep through a place called Pixton*s Hill; named 
after the contractor for the works of this part of the line. 
The strata consist of alluvial gravel about eighteen feet 
in thickness, beneath which is the New red sand-stone, 
with intervening layers of marl. We then come into a 
rich and luxuriant valley, called Hampstead. On the hill 
to the left is Hampstead Hall, the residence of T. L, 
Moittiett, Esq.f a banker of Birmingham. This place is 
beautifully situated in the midst of a wood, on the banks 
of the Tame, with meadows lying between it and the road. 
On both sides of the line, the luxuriance of the surround- 
ing country is delightful and exhilarating. 

About a mile to the south-west, and behind Hampstead 
Hall, are Sandwell Hall and Park, the resideace of 
Tfie Right Hon, the Earl of Dartmouth, which stands 
on a splendid sloping lawn, adorned with old trees, and 
skirted with woods. A large sheet of water beautifies the 
whole of the north side, and along the course of the water 
there is a number of little islands which have been made 
by the present possessor. The hall is a plain substantial 
modern building, square and low, having a soulli front 
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entrance, with the rising park before it, and an east and 
north front, looking out on the descent of the park. The 
park is said to take its name from Santa Fans, a Holy 
Well, but how one Latin and one English term was pre- 
served, we know not. In &ont of the hall, in the ascent 
of the park, there is a well, called to this day Holy Well. 

The site of the hall was early occupied by the Bene- 
dictine Monks, who founded a Priory there. At the lie- 
formation, when the religious houses were put down, this 
place was given to Thomas Lord Cromwell ; from whom 
it has descended to the present possessor. The estate is 
yery valuable, as well from the nature of the land, as from 
the coal and iron mines which it contains. The mansion 
contains some very valuable paintings by the first masters; 
but as his lordship does not like his house to be shown, 
few persons know anything about them. This nobleman 
is well known in his neighbourhood as an active Conserva- 
tive, and a liberal contributor to, and patron of, every 
charitable and scientific institution. His benevolence to 
the poor of the neighbourhood makes him justly and de- 
servedly appreciated. 

The taU chimneys of Messrs, Chance, Brothers^ and Co*s, 
Crown Glass Works, and Messrs, Adkins and Co.^s Soap 
Works, atSnETHWiCK, appear in the distance amoogthe 
trees, on the west We then pass a deep cutting of eighty feet, 
through Newton Hill, a bed of clayey marl, and arrive at 

NEWTON ROAD STATION. 

From Binning. d| miles. — From Lpool. and Manch. 00§ miles. 

Passing under the bridge which supports the road ta 
West Bromwich and Barr, we find ourselves surrounded 
by verdant meadows again, and the Tame still on our side. 
On the hill to the west, is Charleymount, the residence of 
Joseph Aldford, Esq. We are now in the parish of West 
Bromwich. 

This place was till lately little more than a village ; but 
from the working of the rich iron and coal veins which 
abound here, it has risen into a town of considerable im- 
portance, possessing a population of about 20,000. It 
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appears to be an ancient place, there being condderable 
proofs of its existence so early as the year 640. The 
meaning of the word is, a village on the Broom or Heath ; 
Brom signifying Broom or Heath, and Wich, or Wicy sig- 
nignifying ViUage or Township, The term West was 
added, because it was situated to the west of the residence 
of the Lord of the Manor. It is, as might be expected, 
very irregularly built, but the main street contains some 
very good houses, and a few handsome buildings, and is 
nearly a mile in length. There are two churches; the 
Old raiish Church, which is dedicated to All Saints, is a 
small plain building, in the midst of a very large burying 
ground, and more than a mile to the north east of the 
town. In the chancel there are two chests of the veiy 
rudest construction, being merely the trunlts of trees, hol- 
lowed out and chipped, with lids to matoh; which were 
used to keep the parish books and surplice and gown, be- 
fore a vestry was built. These chests are probably as old 
as the church. The living, which is in the archdeaconry 
of Stafford, and diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, is a 
perpetual curacy, in the gift of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Dartmouth, who receives the rectorial tithes. The 
net income is 6661. There is also Christ Church, a new 
and handsome building of stone, in the later style of 
English architecture, with a lofty square embattled tower, 
in Vie middle of the town, the first stone of which was laid 
by Lord Dartmouth in 1821, and completed in 1828, at an 
expense of 18,446/. 2s. 6d. (exclusively of 200/. for the 
site), part of which was defrayed by subscription, and the 
remainder by grant from the parliamentary commissioners. 
The living is a perpetual curacy. Net income 330/. 

In addition to these places oi worship, there are the Old 
Presbyterian Meeting, four Methodist or Wesleyan chapels, 
three Independent chapels, a Baptist chapel, and several 
smaller places, besides a handsome large Roman Catholic 
chapel, with four elegant pinnacles. The Priest is the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, the brother of the present 
Earl Spencer. 

There aare two National Schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, supported by subscription, and two Infant Schools, 
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established and supported by Lord Dartmouth, besides 
Sunday Schools belonging to each of the churches and 
chapels, all of which are for the benefit of the children of 
the working classes. 

Among the various branches of manu£aM;ture, which 
are conducted on the most extensiye scale, are gun and 
pistol barrels and locks, swords, bayonets, fire irons, fenders, 
hinges, nails, locks, bolts, saddlers' ironmongery, coach ftir- 
niture, iron culinary utensils, chains, traces, spades, and 
other implements of husbandly, steel toys, gas tubes and fit- 
tings, palisades, and omamentel work of every kind. There 
are famaces for the smelting of iron ore, foundries, forges, 
slitting mills, in all of which steam engines are employed. 
To a stranger the work people are extremely rough and 
uncultivated, and although they get a ^reat deal of mo- 
ney, yet, it is to be feared, they spend it u{>on eating and 
drinking, instead of improving their condition even phy- 
sically. 

The Birmingham and Dudley Canals pass by this place; 
the new one having been cut under tiie old one to the 
depth of sixty or eighty feet in some places. This gigan* 
tic work cost upw£u:£ of 600,000/. It is cut out, or raised 
up, according to the level of the ground through which it 
passes, and it is nearly one continuous line of water. 
There are several good bridges over it, but the Summit 
Iron Bridge near Smethwick, is the most remarkable, 
being 264 feet long, 25 feet broad, and 68 feet high from 
its base. It contains upwards of 700 tons of iron. These 
wondrous works of man's art and labour are well worth a 
visit. The chief thing to be seen here is the Gas Works; 
the largest, we believe, in the world. Th^ supply Bir- 
mingham, Handsworth, West Bromwich, Bilston, Wed- 
nesbury, Darlaston, Tipton, Oldbury, Great Bridge, and 
Toll End. They cover several acres of ground, have a 
handsome front of Doric columns, a noble dome, and a 
lofty chimney, 90 yards in height. They cost upwards of 
120,000/. in erecting and preparing, consume more than 
10,000 tons of coal annually, and furnish more than 
80,000,000 of cubic feet of gas yearly. They possess up- 
wards of 200 retorts for preparing the gas, and six gasome- 
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teis, each capable of containing 60,000 cubic feet of gas. 
The main pipe for the transit of the gas is sixteen inches 
in diameter, the aggregate length of which is nearly 150 
miles. Such is the power of impulsion of the gasometers, 
that at nearly, if not quite, at the same moment that the 
pressure is given at the works, it is perceptible in every 
place, even at Birmingham, seven miles off. These works 
are managed by a body of directors, seven head clerks, and 
from seventy to eighty men. 

The next important manufactory is the British Crown 
Glass Works, in Spon Lane, the property of Messrs, 
Chance^ Brothers^ Sr Co, Some notion of the extent of the 
works may be foiined, when it is known that more than 
200 workmen are employed, and that upwards of 120,000/. 
have been paid by this firm for duty in one year. 

The neighbourhood abounds wiui Coal Hts, and there 
is one lately sunk by Lord Dartmouth on the Heath, to 
the depth of 309 yards, where a bed of coal nine feet deep 
is found. It has been five years in sinking and working, 
and cost 30,000/. Steam engines equal to eighty-horse 
power work it. 

The place is extremely black and dirty, and the work, 
people, in general, are as dirty as the place ; they are a rough, 
coarse, uneducated, and violent set of men, daring and 
reckless, but steady and ingenious in their own business. 
The market on Saturday is one of the most noisy exhi- 
bitions a person can witness; every one engaged in vend- 
ing, shouting with all his or her might, as if there were no 
chance of sale except by being heard above all others. 
The amusement of buU-baiting either does still exist, or 
did a year ago; which is one very decided proof of the 
low state of morality in the district. The wd^e, which is 
held in tlie beginning of November, is a wonderM scene 
to those who have not seen a brutal mob at their gambols. 
Last wake. Lord Dartmouth introduced some games as a 
substitute for bull-baiting ; and it is to be hoped that he 
will persevere in his plan, and succeed in his attempt. It 
is both creditable to the working classes here, and cheering 
to their friends, that they are very fond of music : the 
singing in the churches and chapels is very good. The 
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coDien are fond of the violin, and one of the finest living 
peifonners on the bugle was' once a collier in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

DUDLEY. 

Near West Biomwich is the town of Dudley, celebrated 
for its mining and manu&cturing operations, and also for its 
Oasde and scenery. It is a market town, standing on the 
boundary line in an isolated part of Worcestershire, pos- 
sessing a population of 25,000, most of whom are employed 
in the operations of mining, or of manufacturing iron or 
glass. The place is said by Camden to derive its name 
finom Dodo or Dudo, a Saxon prince, to whom it belonged 
at the time of the Heptarchy, who built a castle here. 
The place is veiy smoky and mrty, from the neighbouring 
works, and always seems busv with employment. There 
is one principal street, the road through nom Birmingham 
to Stourbridge, and one or two good streets beside ; but the 
greater pn^rtion of the town is composed of lanes, in which 
are the tenements of the workmen. There are two churches; 
St. Thomas's, in the middle of the town, a handsome stone 
building of modem architecture, with a lofty roire, which 
was re-erected in 1819, at an expense of 2d,000/. ; upwards 
of 7,000/. having been raised by subscription, 2,000/. of 
which was given by the late Earl of Du<uey, and the rest 
obtained by a loan on the rates. The Church of St Ed- 
mund is a brick building at the lower end of the town, 
near the Castle, and is a chapel-of-ease to the church. 
The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Worcester, and is in the gift of Lord Ward; it is valued 
in the king's books at 71, ISs. 6id. ; the present net income 
is 614/. 

Besides the churches, there is a Methodist Chapel be- 
longing to the Old Connexion, a handsome one belonging 
to tibe New Connexion, an Independent Chapel, a Baptist 
Chapel, a Catholic, and an Unitarian one, and a Quakers' 
Meeting House. There are many charitable institutions 
here, especially three schools ; one for clothing and educat- 
ing fifty boys; another for clothing and educating forty 
girls; and a Blue Coat School. There is besides these a 
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Fiee Grammar School, with endowments to the amount of 
OeSL 18c. 6<2. a yeajr. 

The principal Inns are the Casde, Dudley Arms, Old 
Bush, and Swan. 

The Reform Bill created this place a Borough, with 
the right to send one Memher to Parliament. It formerly 
sent two ; but the inhabitants, curiously enough, prayed to 
be disfranchised, and their request was grant^. There 
are now about 800 electors in the Borough, that being the 
number of persons who inhabit houses, or rent premises of 
10/. annual ralue. 

The manufactures arise chiefly from the geological cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood, which is remarkable for the 
variety and extent of its mines of coal and ironstone, lying 
on each side of a line of basaltic rock and limestone. 
There are numerous coalpits in this neighbourhood, yary- 
ing in depth from 100 to 130 yards, ^ong the beds of 
coal, is one of excellent quality and great thickness, called 
the ^^ Ten-yard Coal," below which, another stratum vary- 
ing in thicKness,ha8 been discovered within the last twenty 
years. There is also raised from the same shaft what is 
called Heather Coal, from strata of much smaller dimen- 
sions, at different depths firom the surfitce. There are up- 
wards of 100,000 tons of coal annually obtained, which 
varies in value from seven to nine shillings a ton, making 
a source of wealth of 40,000/. per annum; and about 
100,000 tons of iron ore of various qualities, which varies 
in value from fourteen to twenty-one shillings a ton, mak- 
ing another source of wealth of about 80,(K)0/. annually. 
Inmiense mines of ironstone are found between these veins 
of coal, which not only afford an abundant supply of this 
useful mineral to the numerous works about here, but is 
conveyed from hence by means of canals to several of the 
midland counties. Tnere are many smelting furnaces 
in the neighbourhood, and the metal is manu&ctured into 
a great variety of articles. The vicinity, for a circuit of 
several miles, abounds vrith nail makers. The rolling and 
splitting of iron into bars and rods, for the making of nails 
and ch^ns, is a very important part of the work here. A 
lump of iron is rolled out, and split into rods, by die ma- 
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dmiery, which is worked by steam, with the same apparent 
£idlity as the cuttingup of a piece of leather. There are also 
several large flint glass manufactories. The men engaged 
in the working of 3ie pits, and in smelting the iron, usu^y 
obtain high wages; many of them as much as 2/. or 3/. a 
week ; and boys as young as ten years of age obtain good 
wages readily, so much is labour in demand. It is greatly 
to be regretted, that with such ample means of procuring 
comfort, there should be such an utter destitution of it in 
the houses of the workmen, many of whom spend their 
wages in drinking, not when they are at work, and might 
plead their neoessily, but after their work is oyer. 

The amount of iron consumed in these districts may be 
imagined when it is known that one firm alone, the pro- 
prietors of the Buffery Works, make nearly 15,000 tons of 
pig iron annually ; each ton being worth firom 3/. to 6/. 
according to the demand. Each ton of iron requires 
about three tons of coal and one ton of limestone to make 
it. The cost of the labour of one ton of iron is about 
2/. 28. including all the materials. The price of the labour 
for raising a ton of coal is about three shillings ; for a ton 
of ironstone, about fifteen shillings ; for a ton of limestone 
three shillings ; and the working of a ton of pig iron is 
about nine shillings. The cost of the labour, therefore, of 
15,000 tons of iron, will be upwards of 30,000/. wUch 
would make a large amount of wages. This, howeyer, 
does not include the cost of conveyance, which is rery 
considerable. 

The manners of the working class are rude and rough, 
and but few signs of the schoolmaster's magic march are 
seen. They are fond of good eating and drinking, and 
they usually get it ; but are careless of personal appearance 
or household comfort. 

Throughout the mining district the ground is subject to 
sinkings, which occasioncdly form actual pits. A curious 
instance occured some time ago, of the middle of a kitchen 
floor anking in several feet: and a horse and cart were 
dug out of a field not long since. 

The Castle. This is an interesting ruin of a onoe 
magnificent and strongly fortified place. It consists of 
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portions of two or three towers, and the remains of a spa^ 
cious and splendid suite of apartments, built in a square 
form, and enclosing an area of a hundred yards across* 
The ruin stands on the top of a lofty hill, which was for^ 
merly inaccessible on eveiy side except the south, where 
was the grand entrance. The hill was surrounded with a 
moat, over which was a draw-bridge with two portcullises. 
The Castle was encompassed with two thick waUs, parts of 
which still remain. From the commanding situation of 
the towers, there is a noble view of more than fifty miles 
round the countir. To the south, the lo% dark range of 
the Malvern Hills, eight miles on the other side of Wor- 
cester, is seen in one part; the Abberley and Clent Hills, 
in another; and the Monument in Hagley Park, the seat of 
Lord Lyttleton. To the west, are seen the Clee Hills, 
and the Wrekin, the lofty and celebrated mountain of 
Shropshire. To the north are the important mining and 
manu£9tcturing districts of Tipton, Bilston, Wednesbury, 
West Bromwich, and Wolverhampton; and to the east 
lies Birmingham, where six churches are visible. 

Near the Castle is the Priory, a beautifiil Gothic build- 
ing, down in a lovely valley of delightful shrubbery walks, 
where the chief agent of the estate resides. A little fur- 
ther, in the same direction, is the Wren's Nest Hill, a 
limestone quarry ; which has a very remarkable appear- 
ance when the sun shines brightly. Another hill, about 
half a mile south east, is the spot £rom which Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1644, besieged the Castle. The first Dudley 
Castle was built during tibe Saxon Heptarchy, as early as 
the year 700. It was demolished in the time of Heniy 
the Second, rebuilt in the reign of Henry the Third, much 
injured in the civil war between Charles and his Parlia- 
ment, and ultimately destroyed by fire in the year 1760. 
The place is the property of Lord Ward. 

The Cavern, however, is the most remarkable object of 
attention. Almost the whole of the extensive and lofty 
hill on which the Castle stands is undermined and exca- 
vated, for the purpose of obtaining the limestone, which is 
found there in great abundance. On the north side of the 
hill, there is a large opening, into which the visitor enters^ 
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and there he sees a magnificent and lofty line of gloomy 
sabteTTanean arches, supported by vast and massive pil- 
lars, under which passes the canal, where boats are seen 
with beings moving about in them with dull lights in 
their hands, like unearthly spectres. Nothing gives so 
complete a notion of the fabled regions of Tartarus and 
the melancholy stream of Styx, which is duly attended by 
a Charon. An immense region of gloom appears, which 
may readily be imagined to be the dweUings of the dead-7 
the awful and temfying Hades. As the place becomes 
more familiar to the eye of the observer, he finds that the 
arches are all composed of the stratum or vein of the rock, 
and that the pillars are but a portion of the different 
strata, left in that shape in the working. 

The height of the arch is in many places forty or fifty 
yards, and the width is often as much : the whole of this 
place having been made by blasting and digging away 
the solid rock. We find that there are two or three sub- 
terranean passages containing water, even under our feet, 
forming canals for the transit of boats, which convey the 
stone away from the works. One of these is a mile and 
three quarters long, thirteen feet high, and nine feet wide, 
and is in some places more than twenty yards below the 
surface, forming a communication with the Birmingham 
and Stourbridge canals, another is not more than a quarter 
of a mile, through which the visitor will most probably 
pass to see the works. He gets into the boat, and passes 
under ground, experiencing a still more awful sensation 
than he felt on entering the cavern, as he trusts himself to 
the skill and integrity of the miners and boatmen who 
seem to inhabit these regions in the bowels of the earth. 
By the light of a dim candle, he sees the narrow and low 
dimensions of this canal, and he cannot help feeling some 
of the horror which is so natural to our spirits, on being 
shut up in a small boring in the midst of the earth, with 
water below him, and the solid eternal rock above him. 
Occasionally, he finds relief from this impenetrable gloom, 
by coming to an opening into the cavern, where he ex- 
changes l£e dim pent passage, for the lofty and sublime 
but terror-clad and shadowy arches and pillars again. As 
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he is going, he probably hears at a distance, the thunder 
of the blasting of die rock, reverberating terrifically through 
the cavern. At length he comes to an opening, wide and 
yawning, where two or three passages are perceived lead- 
ing to various parts of the excavation and turning suddenly 
to the left, he soon finds himself near the works, which is 
indicated by the appearance of the miners bringing the 
stone down to the boats. Quitting the boat, he proceeds 
along a narrow low path, until he comes to an open part 
of the cavern again, and passing an ascent of upwaras of 
a hundred steps which lead to the side of the hill, he 
arrives at the works. 

Here a large arch is being cut out, and men and boys 
are busily engaged with pickaxes, crow bars, and other 
mining tools, each one having a candle fixed in a lump of 
clay. The mode in which 3iey work is this. They bore 
a hole into a piece of the rock, and placing a ramrod in 
the hole, put some powder in, and plug Uie ramrod in 
with soft stone. The ramrod is then vrithdrawn, and a 
straw filled with fine powder is put in its place. A bit of 
paper is then greased in the candle, and being attached 
to the straw, one end of the paper is lit, and the work- 
men retire to a distance, or behind a part of the rock. 
The paper burns slowly to the straw, when the explosion 
instantiy takes place. The burst and reverberation of the 
horrible din which is heard, is such as few persons have 
experienced before. Pieces of stone are sometimes hurled 
to a great distance with immense force ; but as the miners 
always know the direction of a blast, an accident scarcely 
ever happens. 

We ascend the steps before mentioned, and find our- 
selves on the verdant banks of the hill ; scarcely can we 
help feeling regret, at last, to quit the regions which we 
have been exploring. The grounds around the castle are 
beautifully laid out, which afford a great treat to the lovers 
of cultivated and tasteful scenery. From the various parts 
of the road, we obtain different views of the country, 
which, were it not interrupted by the fire and smoke of 
the furnaces, would be extremely picturesque. 
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WEDNESBURY. 

This place is about a mile and a half to the west of the 
line, and two miles farther north than West Bromwioh. 
It was, very early in the history of our countnr, a place of 
importance; its name being derived from Woaen^ the God 
of war of the Saxons, and Boro or Burgo^ the name of a 
town. In the year 916, there was a strong fortress erected 
here, on the hill where the church now stands, by Ethel- 
fleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, against the Danes. 
The place stands on a hill, and is surrounded by tall 
chimnies, engine houses, the machinery of coal pits, fur- 
naces, and iron works. It is a dark, dirty looking town, 
as though cleanliness and comfort were none of its care. 
The population is 9000 or more. The church is a hand- 
some Gothic building, lately repaired at an expense of about 
5,000/. towards which the Incorporated Society gave 600/. 
The living is a discharged vicarage, in the archdeaconry 
of Stafford, and diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, va- 
lued in the king's book at 4/. 3rf. Ad.\ present net income 
301/. ; it is in the patronage of the Crown. There are three 
chapels. One belonging to the Independents, one be- 
longing to the Methodists, and one to the Primitive Me- 
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thodists. This is one of the places that furnished such 
furious mobs, when first the Wesleyans began their out- 
door preaching. 

There is a Lancasterian School, built by subscription, 
for educating 130 boys, a Church Sunday School, aad a 
Methodist School. There are about 68/. per annum, aris- 
ing from lands and legacies, for charitable purposes : and 
the poor rates amount to more than 2,300/. William, the 
first Lord Paget, Secretary of State to Henry VIII. was a 
native of this town. 

The mines of coal, iron, and lime, and the manii&«ture 
of iron into gun-locks and barrels, axle-trees and springs 
for coaches, lunges, nails, screws, files, gas and water tub- 
ing, afford the population tolerably full employment. The 
whole country round about, seems turned inside out; it is 
worked in all directions, for ironstone, coal, and limestcme. 
The pits vary in depth firom 60 to 230 yards. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to go down one of these pits; and if 
the visitor resolve on descending one, he had better select 
one that is deep, and Cas been in work for some time. He 
will be furnished with a miner's jacket, trowsers, and cap, 
and accompanied by a guide, wiU get into a large iron 
basket fastened by hooks and chains to the rope, the iron 
basket resting on the lid of the pit. The rope is gently 
drawn up, and the lid rolled away, when the experimenter 
finds himself suspended over a perpendicular descent of 
200 yards. The engine begins to turn, and he descends 
into the shaft, which becomes increasingly dark, the candle 
which he carries with him scarcely giving sufficient light 
for him to see the moving darkness. As he passes down, 
he will observe the different strata, and most probably will 
see the openings of mines which have been worked in the 
course of the sinking of the pit. The sensation which he 
will experience, firom the sides of the pit rapidly ascend- 
ing, while he feels himself as rapidly sinking, is one 
which is very awful and interesting, and must be expe- 
rienced to be understood. To feel that you are fast 
descending into the bowels of the earth, and that the light of 
heaven and the beauty of nature are receding from you, 
and may never more appear, is one of those sensations 
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which bring all the natural dread of eternity nearer to you 
than you probably ever experienced before. On arriving 
at the bottom, you step out, and following your guide, 
you discover some dim shadowy beings, by means of the 
lights placed around, who ajre engaged in boring and dig- 
ging* 

You turn your eyes up to look what is thereof over your 
head; and there you see the massive and eternal rock, 
and remember that you are two hundred yards beneath the 
surface of the earth. What a situation would it be for one 
being alone ! On looking round, you perceive (if it be a 
limestone pit) a lofty roof, eight or ten yards high, of appa- 
rency veined marble, sustained by massive and handsomely 
formed pillars, at the distance of every ten or twelve yards. 
These pillars are parts of the rock which have been left in 
the working, and yet they have all the appearance of hav- 
ing been constructed. In some places you see men lying 
down, working vdth pickaxes, clearing away the obstruc- 
tions ; in others you see them boring the rock by driving 
immense chisels into it ; and in some you see them upon 
ladders, doing the same work at the roof. Anon they in- 
form you they are going to blast off a portion of the stone. 
You retire behind a pillar, and the ternfic explosion thun- 
ders in reverberating voUeys through the mine. Again 
and again does the blast burst in astonishment upon your 
ears. On examining the place after an explosion, you 
find a large mass of rock split off, sometimes a ton in 
weight; such is the power of the expansion of heated air. 

In consequence of the numerous springs which empty 
themselves into the mine, it would soon be full of water, 
if it were not that a pump is constantly kept at work in the 
other shaft. Down in the mine the air is very agreeable, 
and when the eye is accustomed to the dullness of the 
light, and can distinguish what is going on, it is really very 
pleasant. After seeing the loading of the basket occa- 
sionally, you at length step into one yourself, and ascend, 
returning to the surface of the earth again. 

On the 9th of December, 1824, a large steam engine 
boQer, at the gun-iron manufeictory of Mr. Richard Adams, 
suddenly burst, with a terrific force. So tremendous was 
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the explosion, that nearly the ix^hole of the en|me ma- 
chinery was displaced, and the walls and roof of the en- 
gine-house, with two lofty stacks of chimneys, were blown 
in heaps of ruin to a considerable distance, in various di- 
rections, involving in the dreadful wreck the lives of Mr. 
Adams and four of his workmen, one of whom was found 
at a distance of 120 yards from the works. The boiler 
was 20 feet long, and 20 feet in girth, and was supposed 
to have exploded from the safety valve having been over- 
weighted. 

There is a market every Friday, and fairs are held on 
the 6th of May, and the 3rd of August, for cattle. There 
is also a wake or feast, which begins on the Sunday before 
Bartholomew's day. The wake, especially, is a terrible 
time for the display of the propensity to intemperance. 
During the war most of the men might have become inde- 
pendent, so high were their wages, and so constant was 
their employ; but after all, few of them are possessed of 
common necessaries. 

The principal Inns are the Dartmouth Arms, the Green 
Dragon, the Turk's Head, the Red lion, and the Talbot. 

WALSALL. 

This is an ancient borough, and has become of late an 
increasing market town. It lies about a mile and a half 
from the line of road, to the east; and is atuated on a 
high hill, on the highest part of which is the parish church. 
It is in the county of Stafford, nearly equidistant from 
Birmingham, Lichfield, and Wolverhampton, and contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants, including ^ the foreign of Wal- 
sall," and "the Chapelry of Bloxwich." The Earl of 
Bradford is lord of the manor. 

The parish Church is a handsome modem gothic cruci- 
form structure, with a tower and very lo% spire, situated 
at the top of the hill, in the centre of the town. With die 
exception of the tower and chancel, which latter has under- 
gone several alterations, it was taken down and rebuilt in 
Sie later style of English architecture, from a design by Mr. 
Godvrin, in 1821, at the expense of 20,000/. "Hie Uving 
is a vicarage, worth about 400/., and is in the gift of the 
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Right Hon. the Eaxl of Bradford. On the south part 
of the town, near the church, there is a new burying 
ground; and close to it is the Vicarage house, shaded 
by trees. Down on the left hand of Bridge-street, en- 
closed in a small burial ground, is St. PauPs Chapel — 
a small Grecian structure, serving as a chapel-of-ease, 
which was built by the governors of the grammar school, 
at the expense of 3,000/. in 1826. The living, which 
is a curacy, is in the patronage of the governors, who 
appoint the head master of the school to the office of 
minister: net income 50/. There are, besides these, a 
Methodist Chapel, a Baptist, an Independent, an Unita- 
rian, and two Roman Catholic Chapels, one of which is a 
handsome edifice, in the Grecian style of architecture. 

There is a Free Grammar School in Park-street, which 
was founded by Queen Mary in 1557, and endowed with 
298 acres of land, which brings in a rent of about 780/. 
per annum: and in consequence of the value of the 
mines, has already produced a sum of 12,300/. firom 
the sale of coal under the land at Tipton. The school 
and its funds are placed in the hands of ten trustees. 
Bishop Hough, that great champion of religious liberty, 
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Yfho was committed to the Tower, with the other Bishops, 
by James II., receiyed the rudiments of his education in 
this school. The governors have erected and provided an 
English School for 120 boys, a School for boys at Walsall 
W(KMi, and two In&nt Schools. 

In St. Paul's place there is a Blue Coat School, which 
is a handsome building. The institutioii is principally 
supported by private subscription. There is a National 
School at Walsall Wood, which educates 300 boys and 
300 girls, of whom 25 of each sex are clothed at the ex. 
pense of the charity. There is a large room here, which is 
let for public lectures, concerts, &c. 

Everv place of worship has its own Sunday school, and 
some of tnem have day schools attached to them. 

Mollesley's Alms Houses, in Dudley-street, contain 
eleven dwellings for poor women, who recdve two shillings 
a week each. ^ In the reign of Henry VI. Thomas MoUes- 
ley gave to the corporation a manor and estates in the 
county of Warwick, for the purpose of distributing a dole 
of Idf. to every person in tne parish, on the eve of the 
Epiphany. In 1825, these alms houses were erected and 
endowed, to which purpose the dole was appropriated. 
Hooper's Alms Houses, in Dudley.«treet, consist of resi. 
dences for six poor women, and are endowed with 40/. per 
annum. There are many other Charities besides these, 
for clothing and feeding the poor, apprenticing poor boys, 
and for ouer useful purposes, amoimting altogether to 
350/. a year; which, a4ded to the ^nds of the grammar 
school, makes about 1000/. a year. ' 

A curious custom continues here, that of throwing ap- 
ples and nuts from the Town Hall, on St. Clement's day, 
to be scrambled for by the populace. 

The New Poor Law Union Workhouse is a large build- 
ing, some little way out of town, and the business of the 
poor is managed by a Board of Guardians. There is a 
Savings' Bank near the Blue Coat School. 

The public buildings are not many. The Town Hall 
is in High-street, where the corporation transact their 
business. The Library and News Room, in lichfield- 
street, is a very handsome building, with a massive portico, 
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supported by Doric pillais. The Theatre U a imall build, 
ing, of little consequence : and the Grand Stand at the 
Race Course is only thought of at the races. The Inns 
are of a very superior order: the principal one is the George 
Hotel, which is a very handsome building, with a massire 
front, consisting of four large pillars, which were removed 
j&om the mansion of Lord Spencer at ilsherwick, the Dragon 
and Royal Oak, the New Inn, the Turk's Head, the Royal 
Oak, and the Bradford Arms. 

There are many handsomely built houses in the suburbs 
and outskirts, and the roads leading to the town are very 
good, wide and noble looking. 

The celebrated Lord Somers was educated in this town ; 
and Mr. Siddons, the husband of the celebrated Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the tragic actress, was bom here. 

The borough is governed by a mayor and twenty-four 
coundl men ; and has a rec<nrder, who may hold a Court 
of Record every week, for sums above 2/. and under 20/. 
It sends one member to Parliament, under the provisions 
of the Reform Act. The right of voting is vested in the 
10/. householders. 

The market is on Tuesday, when there is a sood supply 
of most articles of use. Three fiurs are held nere. One 
on February 24th, one on Whit-Tuesday, a pleasure fair, 
and one on Tuesday before old Michaelmas-day, chiefly 
for horses, cattle, cheese, and onions. A wake is held on 
the Sunday before the fair, and the races* take place on 
the Wedn^day and Thursday after. 

A very beautiful kind of limestone is found here, called 
the grey limestone, which makes excellent stucco work, 
being nearly equal to plaster of Paris. It is found in 
great abundance at the Hayhead mines. The country 
all around abounds with lime and coal. 

The manufacture of the district, as well as the town, is 
that of saddlers' and coach-makers' ironmongery, as well 
as saddles, bridles, and harness. This is the emporium of 
the world for these things. Buckles, chains, curbs, bits, 
spurs, and stirrups are made also in great abundance. 
They are manufactured by the pound or stone. Great 
numbers of little smiths make separate articles, or perform 
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one process only of an article ; each different part of the 
material thus got up is brought to the £Eu;tors. Men, 
women, boys and girls, may all work at it and frequently 
do, but, with all their diligence, they are not able to ob- 
tain much by their labour, more especially of late. It is a 
light business, requiring but little capital, and therefore 
great numbers crowd into it, and destroy the profits. 

Materials are manufactured in this neighbourhood du> 
ring each year for making as many as 20,000 saddles 
and bridles for equestrian purposes, and for 200,000 sets 
of harness for coaches, carriages, gigs, teams, &c.; which 
are sent to all parts of the kingdom, and to almost every 
every part of the world. 

The work people are certainly more cultivated here 
than in most other parts of the mining and manufacturing 
district; but still they are far removed from the elegancies 
of polished life. There is a strong political and religious 
feeling amongst the workmen. Most of the places of wor- 
ship are well attended ; the present vicar of the said parish 
church, by his popular mode of address in the pulpit, 
attracts large congregations. 

The line from Newton Road proceeds in a straight 
direction through fine meadow land; and passing by 
Wednesbury Forge, the property of Mr. Elwell, a large 
place for the manu^ictoiy of edge tools, such as axes, adzes, 
noes, spades, chisels, &c., we pass under die turnpike road 
from Wednesbury to Walsall, and arrive at 

BESCOTT BRIDGE STATION. 

From Binning. 9|^ miles. — ^From Lpool. and Manch. 88 miles. 

From this place we go on, with occasionally pleasant 
scenery, and having still the views of the spires of Walsall 
and Wednesbury on our right and left, and leaving Bes- 
coTT Hall, the residence of Mr> Marshall, a banker of 
Walsall, on the right, we pass under the road firom Bil- 
ston to Walsall, and arrive at 

JAMES'S BRIDGE STATION. 

From Binning. 10 miles — From LpooL and Manch. 87^ miles. 
We glide under the bridge erected for the line of^the 
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Walsall and Wednesbury road, and to the right is the 
Aqueduct of the Darlaston and Walsall branch of the 
Birmingham Canal. This is a very magnificent work, 
being in the centre upwards of 120 feet firom the level of 
Bescott brook, over which it is carried by means of a 
handsome bridge of two lofty arches. A branch aqueduct 
goes off to the right to Benfiey, a part of the estate of the 
Earl of Lichfield. Over one part of the aqueduct there 
is a viaduct for the Bentley road, thus passing a canal 
over the road, and then a road over the canal. The ori- 
ginal cost of the canal was only about 200,000/. and the 
directors spent 600,000/. more in improvements, with the 
view of preventing the formation of the railroad. The 
public have now the benefit of both ; and the canal com- 
pany is still one of the most profitable investments in the 
country. 

DARLASTON. 

To the west, about a mile from the line, is the town of 
Darlaston, a part of the mining district. The town is 
situated on a hill, and from a ^stance looks very well ; 
but as we approach it, there is more appearance of actual 
wretchedness than in any other part of the mining district. 
The buildings are almost all small houses for the work- 
men, and their workshops; and the place is as uncouth 
and rough in appearance, as if there were no town within 
a hundred miles. Many of the streets are as unattended 
to as tlie lanes and byways of a farm-house, the mud and 
dirt actually obstructing the passage. The population is 
nearly 7000. 

There is a plain-built large church, in modem chapel - 
of-ease style, which was erected by subscription. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Stafford and dio- 
cese of Lichfield and Coventry, and valued in the king's 
books at 3/. 11*. b^d. It is now worth 266/. a year, and 
is in the gift of the executors of the celebrated late Rev. 
C. Simeon, of Cambridge. 

There is a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, an Indepen- 
dent chapel, and a magnificent Primitive Methodist 
chapel. This last building is one of the largest and be>t 
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constructed edifices of the kind in the country. There 
are Sunday schools connected with each place of worship, 
and two [National schools, each capable of reodving 2(K) 
scholars ; they were built and are supported tj subscrip- 
tions. 

The manufacture of the place is gun locks, a branch of 
business which, during the war, was so profitable, that a 
good workman could get a pound note per day. Granting 
a condderable allowance for the depreciation of paper 
money, yet the profitable employment in making gun 
locks was such, that by worlong only two days a week, 
the men could obtain as much as would supply their 
wants, and find them the means of enjoying the only 
luxury they seemed to know — that of drinking the other 
four — ^in which they used to indulge, out of loyalty to 
their own country, and hatred to France. 

During the war, the Darlaston gun lock makers used 
to liye in the most luxurious and extravagant manner. 
Such was ^eir demand for poultry, fish, and meat, that 
Darlaston became the most profitable market for these 
things in the neighbourhood. Most of the men might 
have made fortunes in the days of prosperity, but they 
not only spent what they obtained extravagantly, but re- 
fused to work more than one or two days a week. During 
this belligerent carnival the people sunk even lower than 
before in vice and immorality, and not one particle of 
what can be denominated personal or household comfort, 
was obtained. Bull-baiting, dog and cock-fighting, and 
all sorts of low and debased practices, were the amuse- 
ments they indulged in, while swearing, cursing, and vul- 
gar language, seemed to grow with their prosperity. At 
length 3ie war ceased. Suddenly the ti-ade of l^e place 
fell away. The workman, instead of being able to get a 
pound a day^ cotdd only obtain three or f&wr shillings, or 
less, and very frequently he had no work at all. The 
greatest misery prevailed ; those who had previously break- 
fasted even on turkey, chicken, or rabbit, were now glad to 
get a bit of bread and bacon, and cheese. Many who 
used to drink a bottle of wine at dinner, now could not 
get half a pint of beer. The poor ignorant and mistaken 
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creatures were accustomed to curse the peace, and abuse 
their employers, and work hard and close in sullenness 
and misery. 

Millions of gun locks have been made here for the pur- 
pose of destroying our fellow creatures. During the 
Prench war, gun locks were worth from 8s. to 15s. each, 
and a good workman would get up two in a day. They 
are now only worth 3s. or 4s. each, and so much better work 
is required, that a man cannot make more than one a day. 
The workmen are incredibly ingenious, being able to forge 
almost anything on the anvil ; and there is no doubt that 
they would forge iron images on the anvil, as well as the 
statuary cuts them in the marble, if they had orders for 
them. 

Great quantities of iron, coal, and firee stone, are foimd 
in this neighbourhood. There are many steel furnaces 
and forges for the supply of steel for the locks and springs 
which are made. The ground has been so undermined, 
that it is constantly falling in. 

The language and terms of the workmen are such as but 
few persons can understand. Barbarisms, such as '^ Um 
thinks as iVs gooden like for wo/^"* — ^** Us does the warkfor 
they^^ — " Us have the tvark to daew when em awhants it 
deime wael, far nohboddee ahaen here cono daou iten bun 
wae'^ — are very common. To hear them talk of their 
great works, their pits, and mines, every thing is alive and 
acting. A pit carries a shaft (the way down) a hundred 
yards deep. She (for it is generally feminine) uses so 
many men and horses. The coal runs itself out at such a 
place ; or the rock, or gob, (a term for a clayey kind of 
stone) eais it out. It spends itself in a certain direction. 
It ffoeSy it comes, it stops, it breaks, it overruns, it lets us 
know, and does every thing which a being can do. The 
men are as proud of their pits and mines as if they were 
their own estates. Each one has his own part of the mine 
in which he works, and she is \ns wife. He works with 
her, and for her, and she seems to possess his entire soul 
and body. 

The mllovnng colloquy may be taken as a good speci- 
men of their social language. It was heard near to Dud- 
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ley, between a woman who was standing at her house 
door, and a neighbour who was passing by on her road to 
market. " Oi say, where be'est thee a gwain ?" " Oi 
been a gwain to Deudley." " What be'est a gwain to 
Deudley for ?" " Oi been a gwain to fetch a ship's yead 
and pluck." " Oi say, thee bring me one wut ?" " E'es 
oi wulL" " An moind an dunna forget the brains, our 
divil looves brains." " Noa, oi wunna." 

The women, seem to lose their natural symmetry very 
early in life, and their mode of dress is so generally un- 
couth, that they appear to be neither men nor women. 
That there are plenty of women, the number of children, 
which we see, proves ; but both father, mother, and chil- 
dren, seem to be without education or attention. The 
children play in the streets &om the time that they can 
run, till tney go to the pit or the shop, and there they work 
till they have children themselves to do the same thing 
again. 

There cannot be a place in the kingdom more deserving 
of the attention of educational men than the mining dis- 
trict of Staffordshire. 

To the left of the road, about two miles and a half lies 

BILSTON. 

This is a large, populous, and busy town, in the parish 
of Wolverhampton, from which it is about two miles dis- 
tant. It stands on elevated ground, and is very advanta- 
geously situated, the road from London to Holyhead, and 
from Birmingham to Manchester, running iirough it, 
and the Birmingham and Wolverhampton canal passing 
close to it. The place is ancient, and under the Saxons 
was called Bilsretatum — ^under the Normans, Billestune, 
It is long and straggling, being considerably more than a 
mile in length, but having only one good street. There 
are, however, many substantial good-looking buildings, 
though the place is not at all regular or well-built. It 
has &e usual signs of being a mining and iron manufac- 
turing district, containing a great number of small tene- 
ments for the workmen, who, notwithstanding their com- 
paratively good wages, are mostly regardless of comfort. 
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either in their houses or persons. The population, vrhich 
is constantly increasing, is about 15,000. 

The whole district round about here is a mass of appa- 
rent disorganisation, confusion, and ruin. By day we see 
nothing but the remains of the disembowelling of the 
earth; heaps of stones, clay, coal, cinders, ani ashes, as if 
a Folcano had burst out and covered the ccuntry with its 
lava; furnaces, chimneys, forges, and iron works, beds of 
burning coal, coal pits with their engines and apparatus, 
and waggons conveying loads of stone and coal in every 
direction, attended by men, women, and boys, dressed as 
if they were accustomed to live in the earth. The whole 
is constantly enveloped in the gloom of one perpetual cloud 
of smoke, which bedims and darkens the country for miles 
around. 

By night the country around is lit up by fires. On 
all sides, the blazes of the furnaces, forges, coal pits, coke 
beds, and lime kilns, are seen terrifically glaring through 
the awful darkness. The rushing and roaring of tl^e 
blasts of the furnaces, the thundering blows of the pon- 
derous forge hammers, the clankings and crashings of the 
steam engines, and the pulley chains and ropes of the 
pits ; the rattling and rumbling of the rolling mills, and 
the clattering of the iron and stone all around, give a 
stranger the most fearful and awful notions of the place. 
From a hill near this town, toward Sedgley, at night, 
nearly two hundred blastfurnaces, for the smelting of iron 
from the ore, may be seen ; a sight which cannot be had, 
probably, in any other part of the world. 

There are two churcnes here ; St. Leonard's, in the cen- 
tre of the town, a large and spacious building, consist- 
ing of a Grecian temple and a low tower. It is of modem 
structure, having been r^uilt in 1 826. The living is worth 
upwards of 600/. a year, and is in the gift of the resident 
householders; so that an induction causes an election ac- 
cording to the principles of household suffrage. The 
curacy* was originally founded about 1458, by the house- 
holders, at that time about 15 in number, who endowed it 
with considerable portions of land, which were sequestered 
in the reign of Edward VI. Great and fearful was the ex^ 
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dtement wMch was occasioned by the last election ; and the 
cost to the incumbent and his friends, could not have been 
less than 3,000/. St. Mary's, in Oxford-street, is a fine 
Gothic building of the style of the sixteenth century, with 
a handsome square embattled tower crowned with pinnacles. 
The living is a curacy, in the gift of the bishop of the dio- 
cese. The chapels are, a handsome Catholic chapel, in the 
low Gothic style, in Oxford-street ; a spacious Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel, in Ettingshall Road ; a New Connexion 
Methodist chapel, in Oxford-street; an Independent chapel, 
in the same street; and a Baptist chapel, in Wood-street. 
The Wesleyan Methodist chapel has a large burial ground 
attached to it, which has more graves probably than any 
other similar ground in the country. 

The charities consist of, the Town School, which has 
only one small endowment of 10/. per annum; and the 
Cholera and Orphan School, which was built for the educa- 
tion of 460 orphans, who lost their parents during the pre- 
valence of Chole^ in 1832. This school, which was built 
at the expense of 400/., is endowed with 2,000/. of the 
subscriptions which were raised at that time for this place. 
There is also 2,000/. funded for the relief of those widows 
and orphans who were left such by the cholera. Out of 
the same fund about 40/. a year is distributed amongst the 
poor in various ways. 

There is a petty sessions of magistrates held every Tues- 
day, at the King's Arms Inn, and a court of requests on 
the first Monday in the month, for the recovery of debts 
under 6/., of which the jurisdiction extends over the town- 
ships of Bilston and Willenhall, and the parishes of Wed- 
nesbury and Darlaston, excepting the manor of Bradley, 
which is in the jurisdiction of a similar court, previously 
established at Oldbury. This town, under the Reform Act, 
has been included within the limits of the new borough of 
Wolverhampton. 

The work-people are very rough and uncultivated in this 
district, but they are wonderfully civilized and moral com- 
pared with what they used to be. Formerly they were ex- 
ceedingly riotous, and resorted to those brutal amusements, 
bear and bull baiting. Since the introduction of Methodism 
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hj John and Charles Wesley, there has been a marked im- 
prorement in the morals of the people ; and the visitation 
of the Cholera, in 1832, has also greatly contribut^ed to the 
morality of the whole district. The Cholera fonns a very 
prominent feature of its modem history. In the months of 
August and September, 1832, there were no less than 3,568 
cases of cholera, and 742 deaths; so laging and fatal was 
the disease, that neither doctors, nurses, coffins, nor graves 
could be procured &st enough. Out of a population of 
160,000, in the mining district, there were 10,000 cases of 
Cholera, and nearly 2,500 deaths. Besides the enormous 
levies of poor rates for this distressed district, 8,536/. 8s. 7d. 
were subscribed by persons in yarious parts of the king- 
dom. 

Many improvements firom drains and sewers have been 
made since that time ; and the place has flourished again 
as much as, or probably more than it did before. 

The groimd abounds with c<Jal, iron, lime, sand, and 
stone, and is exceedingly valuable. Ip^maDy parts, the 
coal strata, which are interspersed with pyrites, are so near 
the surface, that the water decomposing, causes a sponta- 
neous combustion of the coal, whicn in many instances has 
been burning for more than half a century. As we walk 
over the land, we perceive volumes of smoke and vapour 
issuing from fissures in the ground. 

The chief trade is the manufacture of iron into bars, 
sheets, and hoops, and iron and tin plates. The quantity 
of iron made in the mining district of Staffordshire is im- 
mense. There are upwards of 200 smelting furnaces, and 
it is calculated that 2,000,000 tons of iron are annually 
produced. The cost of this in wages would be 4,000,000l 
at the least: and as the working of iron costs about 3/. a 
ton more, supposing only one-half to be fit for working, 
and actually worked, the additional wages would be 
3,000,000/. The wages, therefore, of the mining district 
cannot be less than 8,000,000/. annually. 

Both the masters and men possess a great deal of infor- 
mation, which they have acquired by experience, that can- 
not be acquired by reading; and if those who are engaged 
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in die manufacturing and mining districts were accustomed 
to record the facts which they observe, a vast amount of 
information mi^ht be acquired and distributed to the rest 
of the commumtj. 

The line now passes through a cutting of fifty feet deep, 
and under the Birmingham canal, which leaks Uurough the 
arch. To tiie right is the manor of Bentley. Colonel • 
Lane, who assisted Charles II., after the battle of Worces- 
ter, lived here ; and there was an oak felled near Bentley 
some years ago with a living toad in the centre of the trunk. 

Near to this spot, in the month of February, 1838, a 
poor horse, which had strayed out of the fields, got on die 
road, and the engine, in passing over it, was dirown off 
the line, and ran into a field, killing the engineer. A horse- 
box was thrown over, and some horses killed ; but no acci- 
dent happened to the passengers, farther than being de- 
tained till the morning, instead of getting home that night. 
The fencing of the road has been better attended to since 
that time, and the line carefully watched and guarded to 
prevent obstructions. 

To the south west is the line of hill which is called 
Rowley Rag. These hills are composed of layers of Basalt, 
and the stone is employed very extensively in paving streets. 
A little further on we come to 

WILLENHALL STATION. 

From Birming. llf miles. — From Lpool. and Manch. 86^ miles. 

WiLLENHALL is a large and populous village, of rather 
superior aspect, and lies in the direct road from Wolver- 
hampton to Walsall. Willenhall is the same place as 
that which the Saxons called Winefutla, a word aenoting 
victory. The population is about 7000. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Giles, is a plain 
looking building, being merely a chapel-of-ease to the 
collegiate church of Wolverhampton. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, in the gift of the resident freeholders, 
who vote for the clergyman as for a member of Parliament ; 
but he must have a license from the Dean of Wolver- 
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hamptoo, and be approved of by the Lord of the MaaoF*^ 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

There are an Old and New Connexion Methodist cha- 
pel, and a Baptist chapel. There are not five pounds in 
benefactions for this place ; and, except Sunday schools, 
there are no means of instruction for the poorer class of 
children. 

The manufacture consists of locks of all descriptions, 
bolts, and latches, with some little of gridirons, chaffing 
dishes, and curry combs. The very smallest kind of locks, 
as well as the ponderous and massive ones for gates and 
prisons, are manufactured here. Some of the workmen 
are very ingenious ; not long ago, one of them made half 
a dozen locks and keys, the weight of all of which did not 
exceed that of a sixpenny piece; and it is recorded that, 
in 1776, one Lees, aged CS, produced a padlock and key, 
wrought by himself, of less weight than a silver twopenny 
coin. There are upwards of four hundred lock ana bolt- 
makers; and supposing them only to make, upon the 
average, two gross a week each, they woidd manufacture 
upwards of 5,000,000 annually. At this place and Wed- 
nesfield, locks and bolts are manufactured for all parts of 
the world. In good times, when the trade is bri», they 
are exported largely by means of the Wyrley and Esang- 
ton canal ; but, when the trade is dull, the little masters 
are frequently obliged to take a few in a bag, and carry 
them to the factors of Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
and even exchange them for other articles, before they can 
turn them into money. 

The language of the lower classes can scarcely be un- 
derstood by strangers. In speaking of education, they 
always pronounce the word school, sheule^ and books, 
baetJkes. They have had none of the first, and next to none 
of the second. Both here and at Darlaston there is a 
great deal of superstition among the uneducated. They 
believe in sights and sounds at &e time of people's death; 
and a white dog is a very favourite shape in which a ghost 
exists. 

A wake, or feast, is held here in September, and the 
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Sports of boll-baiting and oock-fightiiig are still continued 
among the people. 

We now pass some level ground, and then through a 
cutting of gravel, where smooth round stones, called 
boulders, are sometimes found a ton in weight. The line 
then passes through a deep cutting, where on one side is 
.seen a thick stratum of coal, coming up to the surface 
with one of New-red-sandstone, and slate clay. On the 
left is a hamlet, which is called Portobello, a small 
place, the whole of which has been built since the opening 
of the line, for the convenience of workmen and persons 
employed in one way or other on the road. Here the 
road is a straight line for nearly two miles, and we can 
see under three arches, and a tunnel 180 yards in leng^, 
up to the Wolverhampton Station. This tunnel is formed 
for the purpose of passing under the Essington canal. 

To the right is the village of Wednesfield, WodenU 
^eld, t. e, the god of war's place, or place of battle. Near 
lere, or probably on this spot, a great battle was fought 
between the Saxons and the Danes, in the year 910, in 
which the Saxons were victors. The name, it would seem, 
derives its origin from this fact 

This is is a pretty-looking village or township, in the 
parish of Wolverhampton, and contabs upwards of 2,000 
inhabitants, who are employed in I«ck and bolt maldng, 
in the same way as the population of Willenhall. There 
is a chapel-of-ease, endowed with a few hundred pounds 
by the Gough family, of Perry Barr. There is also a 
small Methodist chapel. The people are almost without 
education, and though they are veiy ingenious in their 
business, they seem to possess nothing which can properly 
be called information. This place is on the banks of the 
Wyrley and Essington canal, which lies over the tunnel, 
through which we pass. Neither Portobello nor Wednes- 
field is seen from the line of road, unless we ride outside. 
The tunnel is long enough to cause the road to appear 
dark as we go through it; on emerging from it we pass 
along two or three hundred yards of deep cutting, and 
arrive at 
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VIEW OT WOLYSBHAMPTON. 

WOLVERHAMPTON STATION. 

From Birming. 14 miles. — ^From LpooL and Manch. 88^ miles. 

Here all the trains stop, both in going and returning, 
to be supplied with water and coke, and to have the 
engine examined, and the wheels greased. As this is a 
station of some importance, there are always omnibuses 
and ears ready to tike passengers to the town. At every 
station there is a neat and commodious ofQce for the re- 
ception of passengers, and the transaction of business, and 
at all the principal stations there is a private room for 
women. 

The town of Wolverhampton lies west of the line 
about a mile, and is a place of considerable importance. 
It is the Birmingham of Staffordshire, bein^ the largest 
and most important place in that county. Seen from the 
line, it has all the appearance of being what it really is, 
a busy, wealthy, and populous town. It is the last place 
of importance in this direction in the mining district, and 
consequentiy, there is much beautiful and undisturbed 
natursu scenery round about Fields and gardens are 
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close to it, on tlie Dorth and east, and there is more of 
rural landj$cape in its neighbourhod, than in that of any 
other town in the mining district. It was anciently named 
only Hanton or Hamton; but in the tenth century, Wul- 
frana, the sister of king Edgar, founded a college here, 
and endowed it so munificently, that the place was named 
after her, and ultimately it became changed from WuU 
Jmnis Hamton to Wolverhampton. The greater part of 
the town is composed of the common order of buudings, 
for tradesmen and workmen ; but many parts of the out- 
skirts contain houses of great taste and elegance, for the 
residence of those who are able to reside at a distance 
from their business. It is about an equal distance from 
Birmingham, Lichfield, and Stafford, and there is so 
much tniffic between Birmingham and itself, that they 
may almost be said to be united, the district being filled 
witn mining works and manufactories, and interspersed 
with towns. The township contains about 28,000 inhabi- 
tants, but the parish, ii^hich is thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence, contains fifteen hamlets, and 50,000 inhabitants. 
There are some good shops here, and large factories and 
warehouses. The inns and hotels are many of them very 
eztensiye, shewing that a great deal of commercial busi- 
ness is transacted. It was created a Borough under the 
Reform Act, and sends two members to Parliament The 
Borough includes Bilston, Wednesfield, Willeidiall, and 
Sedgley, and the number of voters is from 1,800 to 2,000. 

Thg situation of Wolverhampton being on the direct 
line of road to Holyhead, Manchester, and Liverpool, and 
communicating, as it does, with the great lines of the 
midland canals, the facilities for commerce and trade are 
very great and important. 

There are several churches ; the chief of them is the 
Collegiate, a handsome but very old and time worn build, 
ing, partiy in the early decorated, but principally in the 
later style of English architecture, pleasantiy situated, on 
an elevated ground towards the eastern side of the town, 
with a walk round it, from whence some very beautiful 
views may be seen. The church is built in the shape of a 
cross, and has the internal as well as external signs of its 
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Catholic origin. There is a handsome lofty embattled 
tower, rising from the centre to the height of 120 feet,, 
containing a fine set of bells and chimes. The sand- 
stone of which the building is composed is rery much 
injured and decomposed by the effects of the atmosphere. 
The interior is fitted-up with stalls for the Dean, Pre- 
bends, Canons, and Choir. The pulpit is formed of one 
entire stone, and is like the pulpit of a cathedral ; it is richly 
embellished with sculpture. The great chancel contains 
a brass statue of Admiral Sir R. Leveson, who served un- 
der the celebrated Sir Francis Drake against the Spanish 
Armada. There are some vaults under the church, which 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, when the assizes were held 
here, were used as the County Gaol. It is said that in 
the year 1200 the Prebends and Canons were so corrupted 
that the Dean prayed the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
dissolve them. The Dean of Windsor is the Dean of this 
place. The revenues are very considerable, but there is 
nothing done for them, as there is no duty for the Dean 
and Chapter to perform. 

St. John's Church, which is on the south west part of 
the town, is a handsome modem stone building, with a 
lofty spire, and a spacious burial ground ; it is enclosed 
by a double row of trees, but encompassed by a square 
of small houses, which destroy its effect It was built 
by subscription, and as the Earl of Stamford contributed 
1,000/. he has the nomination of the incumbent. The 
interior is very handsomly fitted up with oak pews, and 
a beautifully polished marble communion table ; the altar 
piece is an elegant painting of Christ being taken down 
from the cross ; the artist was Mr. Joseph Barney^ a native 
of the town. The organ, a fine old instrument, was ori- 
ginally made for the Temple Church, London, and was 
more tiian half a century in Christ Church Cathedral, Dub- 
lin. The living is worth about 80/. per annum, exclusive 
of pew rents. 

St. George's Church, on the Bilston road, is a large 
building, in the Doric order of Grecian architecture, and 
cost upwards of 10,000/., 3,500/. of which was subscribed 
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by the inliabitants, and the remainder was a grant from 
the Church Commissioners. The living is a perpetual 
curacy, and is in the gift of the Dean of Windsor. 

St. PauPs, which is a very handsome Gothic building, 
with pinnacles but no spire, is on the Worcester road, it 
was built by the clergyman who officiates. 

The Chapels are numerous. The Roman Catholic 
chapel is a very handsome building, composed of a mix* 
ture of Gothic and Grecian architecture, and situated in 
North-street, adjoining Gifford House. The late eminent 
Dr. Milner was the pastor. The priest of this niace is 
the Catholic Bishop of the midland district Over the 
tower, at the entrance, are the figures of St Peter and St 
Paul. There is a fine altar piece here by Barney^ the na- 
tive painter. Near the chapel there is a CathoUc school, 
for 50 boys and 50 girls. There are three Independent 
chapels, the principal one being in Queen-street. There 
are two Baptist chapels, a WeSeyan Methodist, a New 
Connexion Methodist, and an Unitarian chapel, ^e latter 
of which has a handsome Doric front Eacn church and 
chapel has its own Sunday school, and some of them have 
also day schools. 

There is a Free Grammar School here, founded by Sir 
Stephen Jenyns, a native of this town, and Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1508, who richly endowed it The income 
arising from the funds of the school is upwards of 1,200/. 
a year. The head master has 500/. the second master 
200/. and the different teachers 80/. a year with residences. 
The ancient and modem languages, and the arts and sci- 
ences, are taught. Two evenings in the week instruction 
is given to the boys of the working class in spelling and 
residing. The celebrated Mr. Abemethy, the great founder 
of the indigestion system in medicine, and the no less ce- 
lebrated Sir William Congreve, the inventor of the des- 
tractive war rockets, received their education at this school. 

The Blue Coat School has an income of 250/. which 
is appropriated to the education of 150 boys and girls, of 
which number 60 bovs and 60 girls are clothed, and six 
of each sex are boarded and loci^ed in the school. 
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The National school was built by subscription, and is 
supported by annual contributions, for the education of 
200 girls and 250 boys. 

At the British School, at the Baptist chapel, in Walsall- 
street, a considerable number of children are educated ; 
and there is reason to suppose that an extension of the 
principle of the school will take place, so that a grater num- 
ber of the poorer class will have a better chance of being 
instructed. 

The Literary Institutions are, the News Room and Li- 
brary in Queen-street, which forms a handsome building. 
It is supplied with newspapers and magazines, and con- 
tains upwards of 5,000 volumes, in various departments 
of literature. There is another I^ews Room and Library 
in Darlington-street, which has been well supported since 
its establishment. There is also a Mechanics' Institute, 
where papers are taken in, with a good library, and lectures 
on different subjects given. The theatre is principalhr 
worthy of notice, from tiie circumstance, that Mr. J, P. 
Kemble, and his sister, Mrs, Siddons, first performed in this 
town. 

There is a Public Office, where the business of a petty 
session is conducted; and a Court of Requests, where sums 
are recovered under 61. There is also a Savings* Bank, 
tiie Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Banking Company, 
and two private banks. The doles under the management 
of the clergy and wardens amount to about 60/. per an- 
num, und tiiree other different charities, amounting to 
about 30/. The Dispensary is supported by subscriptions 
to the amount of more than 350/. a year. 

The Birmingham Canal, which comes up to the town, 
joins the Staffordshire and Worcester and the Wyrley and 
Essington Canals. There are coaches and omnibuses to 
all parts of the neighbourhood every hour of the day. 

The manufactures of this place consist of almost every 
kind of article which can be made of iron, brass, and tin. 
The best of every kind of article which is made in each 
of the surrounding and neighbouring places is manufac- 
tured here. Locks, bolts, chains, screws, hinges, latches, 
hammers, pincers, vices, gimlets, mills, traps, fire-irons, 
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iron boxes, box irons, cork-screws, snuffers, nut-crackers^ 
pliers, nippers, joiners' and carpenters' tools, Sec, There 
is also another branch of manufacture, that of trays, 
waiters, bread baskets, and caddies. The manufactures 
of Wolverhampton and Birmingham are very similar, both 
being emporiums of the mining district. There are many 
iron furnaces and works in wis neighbourhood, and of 
course plenty of coal and iron mines. There are also two 
worsted mills, and chemical works for the manu&«ture of 
sulphuric and nitric acids, and for Glauber's and Epsom 
«alts. There are about thirty iron and coal masters ; up- 
wards of three hundred lock and bolt makers ; fifty key ma- 
kers ; and great numbers of steel toy makers, file makers, 
edge tool makers of every description, brass workers, and 
j apanners. ^ere are many very excellent hotels, the prin^ 
cipal of which are, the New Hotel, the Swan, the Star and 
Garter, and the Peacock. The town is well lighted with 
gas ; and in the centre of the market place there is a large 
ironpillax with a lamp at the top. 

There is a com and cattle market every Wednesday, 
which not only supplies plenty of theSe tilings, but an 
abundance of every article for eating and wearing. There 
is also a market on Saturday for meat and vegetables. 
There is a fair on the 10th of July. The races, which are 
held on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nearest 
to the 12th of August, are very celebrated among the 
lovers of the turf. The Course is a mile and a quarter 
in circuit, and for flatness of surface, and fineness of sod, 
is unrivalled. The grandstand is a very handsome build- 
ing, which cost many thousand pounds. 

The Dukes of Cleveland and Sutherland, and T. W. 
Giffard, Esq., are the lords of the manor. The town is 
governed under the county magistrates by two constables, 
who, with several other officers, are appointed yearly at 
the Court Leet held fox each manor. 

During the civil war between Charles and the Parlia- 
ment, Wolverhampton was the seat of the contending 
forces. The Parliamentary party took possession of this 
place, and punished the people by heavy fines and large 
.seizures, for having supported the king. Prioce Rupert 
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v^fls bere also, jnaking the place his head-qtiarters, previ- 
ously to the battle of Naseby-^the final one for him. 
The descendents of many of the distinguished families 
who resided here in those days are now liring here. The 
Foley, the Gough, and the Calthorpe families, are all 
mentioned in the history of the place. John Gough 
died 1596, and was succeeded by nis eldest son, Henry 
Gough, Esq., who purchased the lordship and seat of 
Old&llings, in Staffordshire, and was amongst the zeal- 
ous adherents of king Charles I., devoting himself, heart 
and fortune, to the service of that ill-fated prince. His 
Majestv, during his troubles, stopped at Wolverhampton, 
where he was entertained by Madam St. Andrew, a near 
connexion of Mr. Gough, and tbat gentleman himself 
ventured to accommodate dieir royal highnesses, Charles, 
Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of York: an ancient 
tenement still remains at Wolverhampton, which is part 
of the house wherein these princely guests resided. A 
subscription being set on foot to aid the exigencies of the 
royal cause, the inhabitants cheerfully contributed accord- 
ing to their ability ; but the most ample supply was ex- 
pected from Mr. Gough, whose loyalty was as pre-emi- 
nent as his fortune was superior, when, to the great sur- 
prise and disappointment of every one, he rerased any 
assistance, though strongly urged by the king's commis- 
sioners, who returned in disgust and chagrin. When 
night approached, putting on his hat and cloak, Mr. 
Gough went secretly, and solicited a private audience of 
his majesty. This appearing an extraordhianr request, 
the dangerous circumstances of the times considered, the 
lord in waiting wished to know the object of the request, 
with an offer to communicate it to the king. Mr. Gough 
persisting, however, to decline this medium of commu- 
nication, after much interrogation, obtained admission 
to the royal presence ; he then drew from his cloak a purse 
containing a large sum of money, and, presenting it with 
due respect, said, " May it please your majesty to accept 
this, it is all the cash I have by me, or I would have 
brought more." The gift was so acceptable to the king, 
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that an offer of knigbtliood was made to Mr. Goagh; but 
this loyal subject, haying no other view than to senre his 
sovereign, declined the honour, which was afterwards 
conferred on his grandson Henry, of Perry Hall, when 
he was introduced at the court of Charles II., and had 
made mention of the loyalty of his ancestors. 

The Leveson and Gower families also are found here 
very early. They became united in the present Stafford 
family, {he head of which is the Duke of Sutherland. 

During the war this place flourished and improved 
greatly, but at the peace nearly all the workmen were 
thrown out of employ, and the distress was very great. 
Great numbers of the blast furnaces were allowed to go 
out, and the men were almost driven to desperation. 
They are a hard working class, and when they can get 
work and drink, they seem to care for nothing more. 

THE MINING DISTRICT. 

As we are come to the last point northward of this dis- 
trict, we shall make some observatioi^s on the general 
character of the country and its population. 

If the operations of mining had not so disfigured it, the 
scenenr of this part of the country would be most beauti- 
ful. It consists of magnificent hills and delightful valleys, 
and is adorned with rich foliage and pasture ; but all these 
have been so spoiled by the working of the mines, that 
they are hardly ever thought of, and their effect never felt 
Thousands of acres have been upturned, and the contents 
of the solid rock and earth taken away, in many places, to 
the thickness of 30 yards, at the depth of 200 yards or more. 
The hills have been excavated for the iron and limestone 
which they contained, and the valleys filled up with the re- 
fuse of coal, clay, slate, and stone. 

The people, instead of enjoying the variegated scenery 
of nature on the surface of the earth, have been engaged 
in exploring its bowels by the dim light of the torch and 
candle. The sun, and stars, and moon-lit clouds, and 
woods, the shrubs and flowers, the gentle brooks, and 
soothing pastures, have not cultured them. They have 
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been working like Vnlcans in the volcano, or Tirandering 
like ghosts, in the regions of Hades, and they know little of 
" Sun, moon, and stars, and gliu'ring streams, and banks, 
" And shady glades, and haunts of love and peace." 

They have blasted the bowels of the earth at midnight, 
making hideous thunder, for the ore — ^they have hewn out 
the black and smokv carbon wherewith to melt it — they 
have put out the light of day by their caverns, and imita- 
ted it by night, with their enormous and terrible fires. 
They have lived with danger and death till they have lost 
all fear of either; and tibey have been removed from 
civilization, until ihej have almost returned to barbarism. 
In the veiy heart of science, they remain utterly and hope- 
lessly ignorant; supplying the world with wealth and 
luxuiy, ornament and grace, they are without any of the 
comforts of life, and are the most uncouth in person, and 
unsightly in dress, that can be found in the kingdom. 
They are, however, kind and attentive to strangers, and, 
considering their occasional povertr, and the temptations 
to which they are consequently subject, remarkably honest. 

The population of the mining district is upwards of 
200,000, the greater proportion of whom are unable to 
read, and are so degraded in their ignorance, as not to care 
for their condition, or for that of their children. They 
liave their enjoyments, it is true, and they perform very 
important services to mankind. 

Let us enjoy one of their scenes under ground. I<et us 
descend a coal pit. 

Clothing ourselves for the occasion in suitable apparel, 
we get into a lai^e iron basket, and descend. The sides 
of the pit pass up quickly by us as we go down, and we 
alight at length on the floor of the mine, — the bottom of 
the shaft Here all is awful darkness, and every object is 
solid blackness. You hear in the distance the sound of 
the collier's pick-axe, the crushing fall of coal, and voices 
which are human. After a few minutes, a candle is put 
into your hand, and you grope your way after your guide. 
You find there are many passages leading from the place 
where you alighted, roofeii and pillared, with black, but 
spangling coal. These massive pillars which support the 
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roof of the passage, may be one, two, or three hundred 
yards from the surface of the earth. You wander along, 
probably half a mile in one direction, amidst the strata, 
away from the only entrance to light and air, the disloca- 
ted rock over your head and under your feet, and rows of 
pillars of coal on either hand. A horse suddenly emerges 
out of another passage, dragging after him a large and 
heavy load on a tram road, a boy accompanying the animal. 
Turning into the passage from whence he came, yoirsoon 
arrive at the place where the miners are at work. 

Let us see a bed of coal obtained. Beyond the pair of 
pillars that are beside us, we see a thick mass of coal : the 
miner seats himself on the ground, and with his pick-axe, 
undermines it, perhaps a yard in depth, three or four in 
breadth, and six or eight in length, taking care to leave 
sufficient supports at each of the four corners. The sides 
are then cut through in a similar manner, when the firont 
of the bed is propped up with wood and coal, and the 
supports cut away. The prop being pushed down, the whole 
bed breaks o£f from the layer of coal which is next above, 
and falls, the weight of which is sometimes twenty or 
thirty tons. This piece is then broken up and carried 
away ; another mass is obtained in the same manner, a 
pillar being left on each side, for the protection of the roof. 

The height of the more lofty passages varies from ten or 
twenty yards to three feet, where we have to grope along, 
the candle being scarcely sufficient to light us. The 
pillars are magnificent and wonderful, and strike us with 
more of the awfulness and terror of the sublime in archi- 
tecture than anything which we see in the Gothic height 
of the cathedral roof. 

Many are the passages through which we go, and in 
each or them we find men and boys naked to their waists, 
working the mine. There they are, covered with coal 
dust, and reeking with perspiration; their bright eyes 
glittering through their black faces, and the place around 
fiiem just made " palpably obscure" by the feeble light of 
a few candles. At every stroke the dust flies, and mien a 
large piece of coal is obtained, such as we have described, 
the place contains, for some time, an atmosphere of coal. 
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We therefore expect to partake of the hue of the snrround- 
ing air, and are prepared to give proof of the locality which 
we have been visiting. 

The smelting of iron is a very interesting process. The 
smelting furnaces require, for many hours, the application 
of the most intense heat, in order to fuse the materials. 
For this purpose, the ironstone is mixed with charcoal, and 
a furious power of blast from an air piston, worked by an 
engine, is directed into the fire, on the stone and coke. 
Some of the furnaces are exceedingly large, capable of 
containing a vast quantity of materials, and require three 
or four, or more blast pipes, in order to obtain the requisite 
amount of heat. The roar from these pipes is heard for 
miles, especially by night, when their mry is strikingly 
awful. Nor is the terror of them diminished, by approach- 
ing more closely. The power of blast which a forty-horse 
engine can produce from a piston containing many bun- 
dred cubic feet of air, and sometimes many l^bousand feet, 
is appalling to those who have never heard it before. No 
sound that we have previously heard gives us any feeling 
or notion, which can be compared to it. At the proper 
time, the person who has the management of the work, 
having prepared the moulds of sand for the recciption of 
the metal, with an iron bar pushes a hole througn at the 
bottom of the furnace, and the metal begins to flow. The 
stream of red and white hot iron pours forth in awful vo- 
lume and dazzling light, and from the surface arise bril- 
liant and beauufiil flames of many colours, and the most 
resplendent and glorious scintillations. Sparks, spangles, 
crosses, and stars of flame, shower up firom the glowing 
surface, and make the most vivid and changing impres- 
sions on the eye. The stream of metal seems living with 
glory and beauty ; changing its form and hue, but pre- 
serving its brilliancy. At length the metal begins to set, 
and the various degrees of oxi^zation which different parts 
have undergone, produce a great variety of colour, imitat- 
ing the hues of the rainbow. The metal is allowed to 
cool, and is then in that state called pig iron. 

The miners are a distinct class of society, living and 
associating together, and constantly intermarrying. They 
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aie strong^, rough, heavy, and in general healthy, and 
the principal thmg which they look hit in their chilcbren is 
that they possess the same qualities. They take a pride 
in their own calling, and it is seldom that any of them 
auit it. Their habits of life are very haimless to otheis, 
ror they are by no means a riotous or injurious set of peo- 
ple. They work hard, eat and drink much, and caie not 
now the world goes, provided they have work. Most of 
the men go by some queer soubnquet or nickname, in- 
stead of their own real names ; and many instances have 
occurred of children not knowing the real name of thor 
parents. " 3hick Bill," " LitUe Joe," " Big Ned," 
« Whimsey Sam," " Bright Eye," " Long Jack," " Butty 
Tom," " Splay Foot," " Old Devil," " Young Devtt," 
*^ Dry Guts," are some of the names which thc^ give their 
comrades. Veiy frequently they are named from the pit 
where they work, or the master they are under. Many 
anecdotes are told of the difficulty of discoverinff a person 
in the Collieries without being in possession of his nick^ 
name. The following was received horn a respectahle 
attorney. During his clerkship he was sent to serve some 
legal process, on a man whose name and address were 
given to him with legal accuracy. He traversed the vil- 
fiige to which he had been directed from end to end with- 
out success ; and after spending many hours in search, 
was about to abandon it in despair, when a young woman 
who had witnessed his labours, kindly undertook, to make 
inquiries for him, and began to hail her friends ibr that 
purpose, " Oi say, BulLyed, doest thee know a man named 
Adam Green ?" The BuU-yed was shaken in sign of ig- 
norance. ** Loy a-bed, doest thee ?" Lie-a^bed's oppor- 
tunities of malong acquaintance had been rather Hmited, 
and she coidd not resolve the difficulty. '* Stumpy," (a man 
with a wooden leg) " Cow-skin," " Spindle-shanks," " Cock- 
eye," " Pigtail," and " Yellow-Belly," were severally in- 
voked, but in vain, and the querist fell mto a brown study, in 
which she remained for some time; at length, however, her 
eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her compa- 
nions on the shoulder, she exclaimed triumphantly, ^* Dash 
my wig, whoy he means my feather :" and then tunung to 
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the gentleman, she added, " Yo should ha axed for Old 
Blackbird." 

They are very fond of eock-fighting and bull-baiting ; 
and instances have occured of men training a young bull- 
dog, bv performing the part of the bull themselves, until the 
blood has been drawn from their own noses by their favourite 
pupil. They drink enormous quantities of sde, and smoke a 
corresponding amount of tobacco. A gallon of strong ale, 
and a couple of ounces of tobacco, are often the relishers for 
a breakfast of beef-steaks and onions. 

Few of them can read, but there is a strong disposition 
for talking, and many of them are very ingenious in con- 
rersation. They are more open to religious impressions 
than men who live in large towns. These have more edu- 
cation, but at the same time are more exposed to the sub- 
tleties of vice and immorality. The bustling and exciting 
nature of Methodism catches the attention of these people, 
while the plain and formal worship of the Church, or the 
quiet service of the Independents and Baptists, leaves them 
unmoved. The fascinations of the Roman Catholic service 
have also roused their feeling. The constant noise and 
bustle which they have been accustomed to through life, 
makes them dull and drowsy in quiet. One of these men 
engaged in private or domestic prayer, will therefore in- 
dulge his feelings by using all the strength and energy of 
his voice and body, and what would appear to be madness 
to a well-educated stranger is only the ordinary exhibition 
of earnestness and sincerity. 

As a class, they are extremely improvident, and not- 
withstanding that they have double the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer, they are almost without a penny by the 
middle of the weejc, and the pawn shop is resorted to for a 
temporary supply until Saturday night. The men dress 
in rough flannel jackets, trowsers, and short smocks, few 
of them caring for any other dress. The women usually 
are fond of show, especially the young ones ; and on Sun- 
days and holidays they display a vast quantity of finery, 
showy, shabby, cheap and useless. This soon disappears 
after marriage, when the ordinary decencies of dress seem 
to be forgotten. It is incredible how soon a fine-looking 
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girl breaks down into the slattern and uncomely wife and 
mother. Marriages are reiy numerous, and children plen- 
tiful. Every event, whether a birth, marriage, or death, 
is celebrated by plentiful eating and drinking. 

During the national excitement on the subject of the 
Reform Bill there was a great deal of political enthusiasm 
among this class, and they formed into unions and marched 
to Birmingham to attend the great meetings which were 
held there. However, both before and since that time 
they have evinced the most complete indi£ference to any 
thing allied to politics. They cannot withstand excite- 
ment, but they cannot keep it up. 

The Wolverhampton Station is being made into a 
Commercial Depot. The company are building spacious 
and commodious warehouses, and an engine-house capiu 
ble of holding two or three engines. This accommodation 
and assistance, will materially improve the conmierce of 
the town, and bring additional profit to the company. 
Hitherto, the line of road has been but sparingly employed 
by the Wolverhampton merchants, for want of a ware- 
house to deposit the goods ; and whenever an additional 
engine has been required at this pait of the line, it has 
always been obliged to be fetched from Birmingham. 

On leaving Wolverhampton Stiition we pass along an 
embankment of from 9 to 25 feet high, and find the sce- 
nery of the peaceful country opening upon us. On the 
right is a pretty little country nouse, called Showhall, 
the residence of William Mannix, Esq. M. D. ; and a little 
ftirther, on the same side, is tow Hill, the residence of 
JR. <S. Pountney, Esq. Nearly opposite here, is Oxley 
Hall, the birth-place of Mr. Huskissoriy the celebrated 
defender of free trade, who lost his life* on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, at its opening. Mr. Hordem^ 
a barrister, lives here now, who, as well as his lady, takes 
great interest in, and is very attentive to, the welfare of the 
labouring class in the neighbourhood. There are several 
houses of respectability belonging to Oxley, Mr. Tayhr^ 
and Mr. Warner^ merchants of Wolverhampton, occupy 
two of them. 
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We pass under tlie bridge which supports the road to 
BusHBURY, and the Tillage with its little church and 
school come into view. The church is rery pretty, and 
the neighbouring gentry having supplied it with an organ, 
the service is more pleasing than that of most village 
churches. A school has been built by Miss Hinks, where, 
by means of subscriptions, and the payment of a penny a 
week from each scholar, sixty children are educated and 
clothed. BusHBURY Hall is near the church, and is one 
of the many places in this neighbourhood where Charles I. 
was secreted. A chair is preserved here in which the king 
sat. On the top of Bushbury Hill, the Clee Hills, the 
Abberley, Wolverley, and Malvern Hills in Worcestershire, 
the Wrekin in Shropshire, and some of the mountains in 
Wales, are visible. By night the iron works in Shropshire 
are to be seen blazing. 

A little further on, to the east, is Moseley Court, the 
residence of 6r. T. Whitgreave, Esq. Charles was con- 
cealed here for some time after the battle of Worcester. 
The present building is in modem style, and the grounds 
tasteftdly laid out Still further, in me same direction, is 
Moseley Hall, an old building, a great part of which 
ha» been turned into bams and stabling. It is said that 
Charles was also here. Thomas Holyoake^ Esq. resides in 
this place at present. There is much pleasant mral sceneiy, 
and nothing occurrs to break the silence or disturb the 
tranquillity of the pastoral haunt. The old Moseley Hall 
is one of the most thoroughly ancient houses in the king- 
dom. On the west is the hamlet of Ford Houses, where 
there is a mill which is turned by Wybaston Brook, which 
runs under the road. 

The neighbouring country is one of Arcadian tranquil- 
lity. The land i^ in the hands of gentlemen farmers, who 
richly cultivate it, and adom it with well-built and plea- 
santly arranged houses. Fourteen times a day the muung 
and clattering engine, with its thundering train, passes 
rapidly by, putting every thing into commotion for a few 
minutes ; but it is soon gone, and leaves no trace behind 
it; all being as quiet again directly as if no disturbance 
had ever occurred. 
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To the east, after passing Moseley court, is Hilton 
Hall, the seat of Colonel Graham. The country around 
is very beautiful, abounding in pastures, shady laiies, and 
brooks. The Hall is a handsome brick building, composed 
of a centre and two wings, and having an elegant balus- 
trade round it It stands on a beautifid lawn, surrounded 
with lovely grounds, which are protected by a deep moat. 
In front of the house is a lofty ascent, on the summit of 
which stands a Norman tower or monument, fiom which 
there is a most extensive and delightful view of upwards 
of 100 miles round, from Derbyshire into Wales, the 
whole extent of this most interesting country lying before 
us. 

The grounds and gardens are laid out with great taste, 
and the more beautiml parts are seen as we go over the 
road towards the house. Laurels and acacias adorn the 
walks, and a choice collection of rare shrubs and plants 
are tastefully laid out over the grounds. A large and 
lofty green-house, surmounted with a dome, is by die side 
of the Hall. The Park is not very large, but it is in 
admirable order. To the left is a fine winding sheet of 
water, covered in with trees and adorned with litUe islands. 
The whole scene is a paradise not easily to be equalled 
and is rarely surpassed. 

There was formerly a Jittle brass figure at this Hall, 
called Jack of Hilton, which was formed in the attitude 
of bending on one knee, and the mouth in the act of blow- 
ing a fire. The figure was hollow, and had a small hole 
in its mouth, and an opening in its back. When it was 
used, water was poured into this opening, which was then 
stopped up, and heat applied to it. The water soon be- 
came converted into steam, which rushed out through the 
mouth of the figure on the fire, thus keeping up a constant 
blaze. This Jack of Hilton proves that Uiere was more 
knowledge then of the properties of steam than we gene- 
rally admit. 

We pass over another embankment, varying from eight 
to twenty feet in height, and to the west, but out of view, 
is the seat of Lord Wrottesleyy Wrottesley Hall, and 
the adjoining village of Coosall. We pass under Cross 
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Gieen Bridge, the vmj to Cannock Chase, and come to 
Paradise Bridge. Here, to the left, at some distance, is 
Chillington Park and Hall, the seat of T, W, Giffard, 
Esq., a gentleman of veiy ancient family, and who is what 
may be termed one of the '* fine old English gentlemen." 
He is very fond of the popular sports of the country, and 
was the principal person who established the Wolverhamp- 
ton races. On going to his seat we pass by the hamlet of 
Coven, where the poor people get their living by lock 
making, but which is so reduced in price, thai it is with 
difficulty they can do so. The road to the park is up an 
avenue of two miles in length, which is adorned on either 
side with lofty trees, and intersected by the passage of the 
Grand Junction Canal. This canal is one of Uie finest 
pieces of work, and one of the most beautiftil sights that 
the country affords. It is cut out to a great depth, and 
the sides of the banks are covered with gorse ana ling, so 
as to resemble the banks of a river in a forest Several 
very beautiful and lofty bridges cross it, from whence the 
view of the canal, far, far below, with its slow and solitary 
barges, and silent attendants — the park and the hall at a 
distance up the avenue — ^the village spire of Brewood, 
rising over the wood — ^and the quiet and luxuriant country 
around, with here and there a little house or hamlet — form 
altogether a scene which, if seen at evening, when the rays 
of iSke setting sun are leaving it to the care of twilight, 
few persons could leave without reluctance, or behold 
without the deepest sense of pleasure. The Hall is a fine 
mansion, composed of a handsome centre, with pillars, and 
two large wings, and stands in the midst of a beautiful 
park, containing delightftil shrubberies and grounds. 

The canal leads to B re wood, a village to the left of the 
line, and one of the prettiest little spots in the county. It 
is situated on a slight eminence, but is almost completely 
hidden on every side by trees. There are many respectable 
houses in it, and the labourer's cot seems to partake of die 
cleanliness and comfort of its more wealthy and fortunate 
neighbour's house. The church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is a very handsome old Saxon building, with a lofty 
spire, in excellent condition, and in the midst of a large, 
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clean, and ^ell tended burial ground. The living is a 
vicarage, and is said to be worth 700/. a year. The in- 
cumbent holds Bushbury as well. There was a priory of 
Benedictine Nuns here in the reign of Richard I. There 
is an independent chapel of a large size for such a place. 
The population is nearly 4000. 

As one of the marks of the care of our forefathers that 
youths should be educated, tiiere is also a Free Grammar 
School, where the younger part of all the gentlemen's sons 
round, used to be educated in the classics, of course, gra- 
tuitously. Such, however, is the perversion of modem 
times, tnat a charge of ten shillings and sixpence a quar- 
ter is made for teaching English and writing. This school 
is endowed with/owr hundred guineas a year. There is a 
national school, where 140 children are educated. Among 
the eminent men educated at the Grammar School, was 
the late Bishop Hurd, preceptor to George IV. 

About four years ago, the market of this place, which 
had been given up, was revived ; but it has again fallen 
into disuse, in consequence of the change of traffic effected 
by the railroad. 

SoMERFORD Park is the residence of the Han, Edward 
Monckton. The river Penk runs through the grounds, 
forming an elegant cascade and a fislung dam. The 
grounds are elegantly laid out, and the road from Brewood 
Hes through the Park. The sequestered and contemplative 
appearance of this spot is a very delightful contrafit to 
some of the places of the mining district. 

We now cross the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal, 
over a handsome and strong iron bridge, and the village of 
Slade Heath is down in the vale to the west. The Staf- 
ford and Wolverhampton road is close by the side of the 
line, which it twice crosses, and keeps by its side all the 
way to Penkridge and most of the way to Stafford. The 
village of Pendeford is a very pretty object on the left, 
and far to the right, nearly behind us, there is a beautiful 
hill, surmounted by a handsome clump of trees, and a 
windmill, from whence a fine view of the country is ob- 
tained. To the east is a good view, as far as Penkridge, 
of Cannock Chase, a dark moor of many miles in extent. 
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belonging to the Marquit of Anglesey, Near this place 
are many gentlemen's seats, which we must describe in 
another part. We now arrive at ' 

FOUR ASHES STATION. 

From Binning. 19| miles. — ^From Lpool. and Manch. 77§ miles. 

The hamlet of Four Ashes lies a few hundred yards to 
the left hand down the lane beside the station ; and the vil- 
lages of Shareshill aad Featherstone are to the right. 
As soon as we pass the station, we have a good view of 
the Wreldn in Shropshire, firom the Standeford embank- 
ment, which is six nules in length, and which is very high 
above the neighbouring ground in some places. We soon 
pass through an excavation which shuts out our view, but 
£rom the summit of the embankment there is nothing to be 
seen except the dark heath of Cannock, and a few scattered 
£um houses. We next come to 

SPREAD EAGLE STATION. 

From Birmiug. 21^ miles. — From LpooL and Manch. 76 miles. 

Here the old Roman way, called Watling Street, 
crosses the road, from the Four Crosses to the Four Ashes, 
and on to Chester. 

This road was one of the wavs by which the Romans 
traversed the length and breadth of the island. There 
appear to have been four principal roads, Watling-street, 
Ikenield-street, Erming-street, and the Fosse Way. WaU 
ling-street, the one which we are now at, passed from Do- 
ver to London, where the name and site of the road is still 
retained, — from London -to St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire, 
thence, through Buddnghamshire, Northamptonshire,War. 
wickshire, and Staffordshire, on to Chester and North Wales. 

Ikenield-street commences at Teignmouth, in Northum- 
berland, and passes through Durham, into Yorkshire, by 
Bolsover, through Derbyshire, by Chesterfield, Derby, 
thence into Warwickshire, by Sutton Coldfield and Aston, 
to Alcester, thence to Stow, in Gloucestershire, to Win-, 
Chester and Southampton, in Hampshire! Watling-street 
was constructed under the management of Agricola, as 
Tacitus records^ and the Emperor Augustus Cssar paid 
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great attention to its fonnation. The greatest care wad 
taken in making these roads ; and their construction proves 
that the Romans not only spared neither lahour nor ex- 
pense on them, but that they were in possession of an ex- 
cellent method of forming them. They had a code ot 
laws which were passed expressly for the purpose of mak- 
ing and keeping the roads in good ordier, called Legem 
viariam ; they sacrificed to the gods for protection in pass- 
ing along them, and they had gods among their number to 
whom was committed the especial care of them. 

Over this road most likely Csesar and his men have 
passed in Roman pomp, while the inhabitants of this coun- 
try were their bondsmen. The Britons were employed in 
the servile task of making these roads, and they complained 
much of the bitterness of their servitude ; they said that 
they were worn out with hewing trees and laying roads, 
forced as they were to work the skin off their hands and 
feet and shoulders, and subjected as they were to the lash 
of their cruel task masters. That road by which the Ro- 
mans once held us in bondage has now become the daily 
passage of the &ee-bom Briton, over which the degenerate 
Roman scarcely ever passes but as a wandering musician, 
or a permitted traveller; the British nobleman now exciting 
as much admiration in Rome as a Roman Frsetoi formerly 
excited in Britain. 

About three miles to the right is Four Crosses, a 
small village on the old Watling-street Road, and on the 
direct road from Birmingham to Chester. It is the only 
place in the neighbourhood where post horses can be ob- 
tained. Before the railroad was established it was fre- 
quently visited by travellers, but now few go there. Four 
fine roads meet at this place, and there are two or three 
handsome houses ; but tne village is very small and insig- 
nificant, and hardly worth notice except from its being 
situated on the great Roman road from London to North 
Wales. The country about here is very rich, and contains 
many delightful spots where the gentry reside. 

A little further on, and still more to the east, is the 
village of Cannock, a very pretty place, most charmingly 
situated on the edge of the great moor or chase. There 
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are many large and handsome houses, and the whole of 
the buildings, including the cottages, have a very clean 
and orderly appearance. It is one of those places which 
make us feel the beautiful stillness and quiet of the 
country, while we have population and houses enough to 
give us the feeling of the sociality and safety of a town. 
The parish is very extensive, comprising about 20,000 
acres, of which nearly one half is inclosed on Cannock 
Chase. It contains 3116 inhabitants. 

The Church, which is in the middle of the village, is 
an old Gothic building, the tower of which is very an- 
cient, and retains on its comers the remains of griffin and 
dragon heads, which formerly were intended as objects of 
terror round country churches. The church-yard is a beau- 
tiful rural spot, and contains many grave stones which are 
curious both in the mode of their sculpture and the in- 
scriptions which are upon them. We give one or two of 
them. One runs thus : 

" Blessed ore the dead which die in the Lord, ite. 
Abo, here lieth the body of Samad Croasley." 

Another has the following lines : 

" Farewel my father and my mother dear. 
Two sisters and a brother left in tears ; 
Weep not for me, my friends for bear, 
I am not dead^ but sleeping here. 
Within this dust I lie compleief 
With my two sisters at my feet. 
My frame was weak, my strength is gone, 
My age it was but twenty one.'* 

This was headed with " Here lieth the body of William 
Hadion, a^ed 24." Three years of his age were struck 
off, to make his age rhyme with gone ! 

There is one " To the memory of Hannah Tompson, a 
wife to William Tompson, near sixty years, who died 
18 aged 

" A virtaous woman is a glory to the Lord — ^bat a vile woman is 
a destruction to a whole family." 
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The reason why the date and age of this person are not 
filled up is that she U not yet dead — ^her hushand, who is 
dead, having had her epitaph prepared for her, leaving 
, the spaces to he filled up after her death. The only things 
that he seemed to have heen sure of were, that she would die, 
and that her death would occur in the eighteenth century. 

There is one to this effect: 

" In Mkmobt of Elizabeth Stokb. 

" Moan not for me, my husband dear, 
For in the dast I lie deepen here : 
It was my lot for to go first : 
Lord, grant that we may meet at last" 

This rude attempt at yerse was committed of late years, 
and is hy no means the only one of the kind. 

In the midst of the church-yard there is a pillar of 
great antiquity, surrounded hy steps, where across former- 
ly stood. The living is a perpetual curacy. 

There is a small Independent chapel, huiltin the Saxon 
style, with the minister's house close to it. They are situ- 
ated in the midst of very pleasant grounds ; a good garden 
is attached to the house, which is kept in very pretty or- 
der. The minister is one of the Home Missionaries for 
the county of Stafford. 

There is a small Parish School, which has a trifling en- 
dowment ; and a National school, erected hy Mrs. Walhouse, 
of Hatherton Hall, at which 200 children are educated at 
the expense of that lady. 

There is a very excellent and exceedingly comfortahle 
Inn, TTie Crovm, the landlady of which is a very superior 
woman, in person, manners, and general information. 

A short distance hence is Hatherton Hall, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Walhouse^ the mother of Lord Hatherton. 
The house is a plain modem structure, with heautiful 
grounds and an extensive park in front. One part of 
3ie garden is yery interesting, being deyoted to the culti- 
vation of bees. The grounds of this little inclosure are 
covered with the sweetest heathers and thymes, and a 
large shell of water is filled with pebbles to enable the 
bees to get at it to drink. 
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In the poultry yard there is a stand containing a beU, 
round which, when it is rung, the poultry and pigeons 
assemble to be fed. It is very curious that the noise of a 
bell, which in their natural state the poultry and pigeons 
would be frightened at and fly from, should be the means 
of calling them together. 

Close by is a part of Cannock Chase, where we obtain 
a very fine view of the surrounding country for fifty or a 
hundjed miles. We see the Clee and Abberley hills in 
Worcestershire; the Wrekin in Shropshire; and, over 
Stafford, the mountains of Wales. Here a great portion 
of the heath, ling, and gorse are burnt, which was occa- 
sioned by a woman who went on to the moor to gather and 
bum fern for kelp ; and the weather being hot, and the 
shrubs of the forest dry, they took fire and some hundreds 
of acres were destroyed. A tree was burnt, which is seen 
at a great distance from its blackness when the other trees 
are in leaf. 

Near to Cannock, on the Walsall road, are the Iron 
Works of Mr, Gilpin, where edge tools of all descrip- 
tions are forged and ground. The rapidity of the motion 
of the forging hammer for these articles, compared with 
the slow and heavy movement of the ponderous and un- 
wieldy hammer that first forges the iron, is very interest- 
ing to the bystander. Several hundred strokes are given 
by some of the hammers in a minute ; and an instrument 
is manufactured with a rapidity that we can scarcely con- 
ceive of. In the grinding department, every lathe is 
brilliantly lighted up with a shower of sparks, which by 
night are extremely splendid. Near these works there are 
remains of pits and former places of manufacture, and the 
old Roman road, Watling-street, passes close by. 

Cannock Chase, in the vicinity, is a very large extent 
of moor, upwards of twelve miles long, and from two to 
five in breadth, containing more that 30,000 acres of land, 
on which grass, heath, ling, gorse, and fern grow and 
flourish, making beautiful this otherwise dreary desert. 
There is a majestic sweep of hills, on the tops of which, in 
fine weather, may be seen a number of beautiful horses which 
are in training from the establishments at Hednesford, which 
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is merely a hamlet, enclosed on the common, the iiihal)itants 
of which aie employed entirely in the training of horses. 
The wildness ana great extent of the moor, the dark car- 
peting of heath and gorse which covers it, the variety of light 
and shade on its hills and valleys, the racers on the sum- 
mit of a ridge of hills, outstripping the wind in fleetness, 
and the few and distant lonely cots which are seen on the 
hill slopes or in the valleys, render the scene one of the 
most romantic among the wild and wonderful. After as- 
cending the summit of the lulls, an immense and heau- 
tifiil prospect opens to us. Lichfield, Stafford, and Ruge- 
ley, on one side ; Cannock, Brewood and Wolverhamp- 
ton on the other. The valleys lie basking in the sun- 
shine, or gathering the gloom at our feet — ^the woods of 
past centuries at a distance, clad in sternness and perpe- 
tual frowns, rise in solemn grandeur on one i^de; on the 
other, the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Leicestershire, with their hundred villages, lie open and 
unassuming in lengthening distance, till the sky stops our 
view some fifty miles away. To the west is seen the dome 
of the Wrekin, the Shropshire mountain, rising in dark 
and awful majesty — and near it lies the line of the Clee 
and Abberley hills, joining earth and sky. The winds of 
heaven, free from all obstruction, blow upon us with a 
power that we seldom experience on land, and the whole 
scene is one of singular and stem beauty, and is scarcely 
equalled in the wildness of its character in any other por- 
tion of England. 

Perhaps the hunters, mounted on spirited steeds, with 
a pack of beautifiil hounds, pass by us, giving us some 
faint notion of the grandeur of former times, when this 
was a royal chase, and kings and nobles with their feudal 
trains passed by like gods of the earth. Here, ages ago, 
the kings of Mercia, under the Saxon Heptarchy, hunted 
the stag ; and to this day the nobles of the land foUow the 
same practice. 

About five miles from Lichfield is the seat of the Mast 
Noble the Marquis of Atigleseyy the Lord of the Manor. 
The Park is called Beaudesert — Beau desert — The 
Beautiful Wild. Beautiful indeed it is. The Park con- 
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sists of glorious hills and ddls of wood, remains of knoats 
and encampments, mounds and d^kes, platforms and es- 
planades, all coveied with the nchest shrubberies and 
trees, and carpeted with the greenr sward and the spang- 
ling flowers. The Hall, which is an old Elizabethan 
building, is almost an exact copy of Aston Hall, at Bir. 
mingham, and is embowered in the midst of the park, hav- 
ing a beautiful lawn before it, and lofty hills behind it. 
Herds of deer are seen adorning the park with their grace- 
ful forms and majestic antlers. Some of them are of an 
immense size, being as large as a small cow, with antlers 
a yard and a half high« presenting a very stately and im- 
posing appearance. The spires and towers of Lichfield 
Cathedral are seen pointing to the skies amid the trees 
at a distance, and the towns of Rug e ley and Long seem 
to sleep peacefully amid the quiet and calmness of the ru- 
ral scenery. There are many Gothic farm houses and cot- 
tages round the park, which adorn the grounds, and shew 
both the taste and benevolence of the proprietor. The taste 
and feeling of a people may be directed and formed by the 
architecture that surrounds them. Many portions of ground 
are possessed by the cottagers, who merely pay an acknow- 
ledgement to the noble owner; and many farms on the 
common have been formed from the waste land on such 
easy terms that they are as good possessions as freeholds. 

The country around is most delightful, picturesque, and 
romantic. Winding lanes, through hills and valleys, amid 

Sasture and cultivated ground, are very numerous ; and 
ie abundance of beautiful cattle and warbling birds add 
interest to the scenery. It is in all respects one of the 
most thoroughly old English places that we can visit ; and 
it is worth any person's while to pay his respects to it. On 
the hill on the common resides a hospitable farmer of the 
good old sort, — a Mr. Brindley. If Kindness and respect- 
ful atttention deserve to be immortalized, this family bid 
&kir to obtain honourable distinction from posterity. 

After passing the Spread Eagle Station, Rodbaston 
Hall, the seat of Mr. Holland, is seen on the right ; but 
there is nothing particularly worthy of our attention. The 
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lemains of Pilaton Halx, which was fonnerlj the resi- 
dence of the Littleton femily, are also on the same side ; 
but the building is now only used as the residence of some 
labourers. On the west of the line is Stretton, a village 
that contains about 300 inhabitants, and has a small mo- 
dem built church. Close by is Stretton Hall, the resi- 
dence of G. Monckton, Esq. It is a neat modem mansion, 
with a spacious lawn in front, and some beautiful planta- 
tions round about it. The site of Stretton is supposed to 
have been a Roman station at some time; and as there is 
a tumulus remaining here to this day, and as Roman im- 

Slements have been discovered in the neighbourhood, most 
kely the opinion is correct. The Roman Pennocrudum 
is supposed to have been somewhere about here 4 but the 
name of Penkridge has induced some persons to suppose 
that that was the place. There is a mill here, that is 
tumed by the river Penk, which stream twice crosses the 
road between Wolverhampton and Penkridge, mnning 
through the most delightful parts of this beautiful tract. 
On the same side is Water Eaton, another village or 
hamlet on the banks of the Penk. Congreve, another 
hamlet, was the birth-place of the celebrated Bishop Hurd, 
who was first installed at Lichfield and afterwards pro- 
moted to Worcester. 

The line passes through occasional cuttings of gravel, 
resting on sandstone, some of which is of a very fine qua> 
lity. There is a water station close at hand, for the supply 
of the engine, in case of any accidental deficiency, and 
near to it a very neat modem brick building by the side 
of the road, on the left hand, the residence of Mr. Hazel- 
dine, We now come to the Penkridge embankment, in 
some places upwards of forty feet high, and we see Can- 
nock Chase far to the right, black and lowering; Ted- 
desley Hall, the seat of Lord Hatherton, more to the 
north before us, gleaming through the thick woods beyond 
Penkridge ; the spire of the little church at Stretton, far to 
the west ; and down below us, in the vale, is one of the 
most picturesque views that a tourist can behold. The ob- 
ject that first attracts the attention is Pen kridge Chu rch. 
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PENKSIDQB CHUBCH. 



In a peaceful and beautiful cburch-yard, adorned with 
neat tombstones and well tended mounds, stands this hand- 
some Gothic building, with its fine Nonnan tower, in ex- 
cellent repair and most perfect preservation. Behind is 
the town of Penkridge ; on each side are farm-houses and 
cottages, and round about it are yew trees and cypresses, 
adding solemnity to the rural scenery. The church is so 
inviting in its appearance that you can hardly pass by with- 
out visiting it; and, if time permit, it is well employed in 
such a visit. There is a chief entrance by the tower, and 
one on each side, to the aisles. The interior is very hand- 
some, in good repair, and extremely clean and comfortable. 
The stalls for the choir shew that the church was once col- 
legiate ; and we find that in the days of King John there 
was a Dean and thirteen Prebendaries. The college was 
dissolved by Edward VI. The church, however, is still 
what is called a Royal Peculiar^ having in its jurisdiction 
the three chapelries of Dunston, Coppenhall, and Stretton, 
and the parish of Shareshill. The church is supposed to 
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haye been founded by king Edgar, in the year 964. It 
was repaired, and the interior renewed and enlarged by 
the erection of a north gallery, in the year 1831, at an ex- 
pense of 2,000/. Eight bells were at the same time placed 
in the tower, and the ancient monuments of the Lyttleton 
family in the chaneel were re-chiselled and polidied, so 
that they appear in a high state of preservation. The Hy- 
ing is a perpetual curacy, in the gift of the impropriator, 
the Right Hon. E. J. Lyttleton, and the incumbent holds 
visitations, probate courts^ and licenses, the clergy of those 
four places being within his jurisdiction. 

On the left hand of the line, just before we come to the 
church, is the parsonage house, recently erected on an acre 
of land given by the patron, who also contributed 33,000 
bricks towards its erection, under which there is a little 
archway from the church-yard to the house. ^ 

The river Penk flows under the road a little further on, 
through some deliciously green meadows, over which is a 
viaduct of seven arches. Each arch is thirty feet in span, 
and thirty seven feet high. The lofty position of the pas- 
senger gives him a most perfect view of all around, and as 
he proceeds new beauties are successively opened to him. 
We have now arrived at ^ 

PENKRIDGE STATION. 

From Binning. 23| miles. — From LpooL and Manch. 73§ miles. 

The river winds gracefully along on both sides, and to 
the right is the old bridge, over which we pass to the 
town. 

Penkridge is a very pret^, neat, and clean place, in 
the midst of an agricultural district, on the Stafford road. 
Though it neither possesses any manufacture, nor is a 
market town, yet from its situation, and the great traffic that 
is carried on over the road on which it stands, it is a busy 
little place. There are many respectable houses in it, and 
two or three inns, the chief of which is the Lyttleton Arms, 
a large, commodious and excellent house, which was wont 
to be resorted to by stage coaches and commercial traveU 
lers. Twenty coaches used to pass through this town every 
day, but since the opening of the railway they have aU 
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been discontinued, and now a tiav^lling carriage is sel- 
dom seen. The population is about 3,000. Besides the 
church, there is a Methodist chapel. There is an excellent 
National School, conducted on Bell's system, where 250 
children are educated, and partly clothed, which has funds 
belonging to it to the amount of 30/. per annum, and the 
rest of the expense of maintaining the school is obtained 
by subscriptions, principally from Lord Hatherton. A 
Sunday School is connected with the Church, and one 
with the Methodist chapel. There are charities amount- 
ing to about 18/. or 201. a year, and a Savings' Bank. 

Three fairs are held here, for horses and cattle ; one on 
the 30th of April, another on the 2nd of September, and 
the third on the 10th of October ; and there is a horse race 
in September, which attracts a good deal of notice. 

About two miles to the north east is Teddesley Hall, 
the seat of Lord Hatherton, We cross the winding Penk 
over a a rural bridge, and proceeding through rich pas- 
tures, we arrive at the Park. There is a deep forest of 
fine old trees on either hand for a mUe, through which we 
pass, and having gained the summit of the rising ground, 
by an extensive winding road, we at length arrive at the 
nont of the Hall, which is a large modem square stone 
building, with out-houses in the rear, partially enclosed 
in pleasure grounds. 

In front, and on each side of the hall, is a magnificent 
sweep of lawn, bounded by hills and dales, covered with 
woods and plantations; to the back is Cannock Chase in 
its solitary grandeur; to the left, and in front, are the towns 
of Penkridge and Acton, with the towers of their churches 
rising conspicuously. At the foot of the park runs the 
Penk, winding its devious way through meadows, produ- 
cing fertility and giving beauty to the scenery around. 

Lord Hatherton was raised to the peerage soon after 
Lord Grey's retirement from office. He was one of the 
members for StaJSbrdshire for twenty-two years, and held 
the responsible office of Secretary for Ireland during the 
latter part of Lord Grey's administration. Since his ele- 
vation to the peerage, he has taken little part in the poli- 
tics of the day. 

q2 
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To the right is the village of Acton Trussel, a pretty 
rural place, with its small Norman church, fertile fields, 
and scattered cottages. Still further on to the right, is 
the vale of Shoo borough, where the majestic Trent re- 
ceives the wandering Sow, and flows through a rich un- 
dulating country, where mansions of great elegance and 
grandeur are erected. We next pass the village of Dun- 
STON, where an old stone Norman tower is united to a dirty, 
smoky, miserable little brick body of a Church. Nothing 
can be in more wretched taste. It gives an appearance of 
misery to the whole place. 

On the left, at some distance from the line, is the village 
of Brad LEV, where there is a very ancient Gothic Church, 
and a good Free School, which was erected and endowed 
in the time of Edward VI. The boys of the village are 
taught to read and write their own language, and the 
classics if they choose. 

There are many villages and hamlets on the west of the 
line, but there are none of any consequence or interest un- 
til we come to Castle Church, which we shall notice on 
arriving at Stafford. To the east is Brocton Hall^ the 
seat of W. F. Chetwynd, Esq. This is a yerj pleasant 
place, close on the borders of Shugborough valley, where 
the trees and shrubs flourish delightfully, and the country 
is rich in pasture and meadow. Still more to the right, 
on the Lichfield road, and by the side of the romantic 
Trent is Shugborough Hall, the classic and elegant 
seat of the Earl of Lichfield, The scenery before we ar- 
rive here, prepares us for one of those treats which when 
seen is not easily forgotten. The Sow, having wandered 
along, meandering and fertilizing the land, at length falls 
into the Trent, and assists to swell the flowing of this no- 
ble river. Down in a vale before us, we catch a glimpse 
of the park and hall, and a^«T -passing by a small village, 
we come to Tixall, between which place and the park flows 
the Trent. The park gates are on the opposite side, and 
the river is here so shallow that it is easily crossed, and 
forms the direct carriage road to the hall. On arriving at 
the park, we immediately perceive that there is much taste 
manifested in the culture and arrangement of the grounds. 
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Passing through a portion of the walks and drives, we see 
the gardens on our right, and the park, with the river flow, 
ing through it, on our left. There is a beautiful platform 
in front of the house, and beyond is dark and shadowy 
wood, intermixed with groves and bowers. The hall is a 
light and elegant building, after the manner of the Ro- 
man villa, composed of a square centre, with a fine portico, 
adorned with ei^ht massive fluted Ionic columns, and re- 
lieved by two light wings, which are graced with the drapery 
of laurels, laurustinas, and other delightful ever-greens. 

The entrance is by a handsome flight of steps, and the 
hall is adorned with a profusion of statues of Grecian 
beauties and busts of celebrated personages. The walls 
of the anti-room and dining-room are covered with paint- 
ings, among which Susanna and the Elders by Guido, and 
a picture of the present Earl when a child, and two of his 
fellow children by the late Lady Anson, are particularly 
remarkable. The saloon looks out on a grass plot and a 
branch of the river, which has been widened into a fine 
sheet of water. By the edge of the water stand somcpic- 
turesque ruins of the former hall, consisting of archways, 
Gothic windows, and broken pillars. The library, which 
contains a fine collection of books, is a most enchanting 
place, being adorned with every' thing which is useful and 
pleasing. 

The grounds and gardens are laid out with great taste 
and elegance. They ate ornamented with temples and sta- 
tues, and a beautiful arch and monument in memory of 
Commodore Lord Anson, one of the worthies of the firi- 
tish fleet, who had the honour of conveying the Queen 
of George the III. across the channel. There is a piece 
of sculpture by Schemecher, which is much admired, con- 
sisting of two lovers gazing on a shepherd who is point- 
ing to a tomb. The greenhouse, which was once a private 
theatre, contains a rich variety of plants, and some beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture and casts. There is also a Chi- 
nese temple of very considerable beauty, where we might 
almost imagine ourselves in China. 

The Park consists of many hundreds of acres of highly 
cultivated land, richly skirted with wood, which is laved 
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by the Trent, and bounded on one side by the dark and 
bleak Cannock Chase. 

The noble Earl is a great fanner, cultiyating upwards of 
2000 acres himself, and the whole appearance of the estate 
shews the skill and taste with which the business is con- 
ducted. His LorcUhip holds the responsible office of Post 
Master General, which occasions him to reside chiefly in 
London ; and as there is a great probability of the busi- 
ness of Uiat department of the revenue being considerably 
increased, it is not unlikely but that this mansion will have 
even still less of the company of the noble owner. 

A little further on is Tixall Hall, the residence of Sir 
T. Clifford Constable^ Bart. The hall and park stand upon 
the beautiful angle which lies between the junction of the 
Trent and Sow. There is a fine sylvan lawn most roman- 
tically situated, at the rise of which stands the hall. It is 
a plain substantial modem building, with a handsome por- 
tico of Doric architecture, ornamented with a majestic fi- 
gure of a lion on one side and a lioness on the other. Close 
to the south wing of the hall, is a Roman Catholic chapel, 
a good, modern, Gothic buUding. Near here is Tixall 
Heath, where there are two large tumuli of ancient British 
or Roman origin. On this Heath Sir William Chetwynd 
was murdered by some ruffians who were hired by Sir H, 
Stanley^ in the reign of Henir VII. The parish church 
of Tixall is a pretty little building, the living of which is a 
rectory. The Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal passes 
through the park, and forms a large and beautiful lake, 
which serves to ornament it, and at the same time forms a 
reservoir for the canal. 

The Penkridge embankment, which is a mile long, is 
in many places, from 30 to 40 feet above the level of the 
meadows, and affords a fine view of the surrounding 
scenery. We next pass through a cutting nearly a mile 
in length, and come to the Dunston embankment. The 
speed of the train gradually increases as we leave Wolver- 
hampton, and the first class especially passes thence to 
Stafford at the rate of forty miles an hour. The sight of 
the trains at night, rushing down this inclined plane with 
the velocity of the wind, is one which few persons have 
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the opportunity of beholding; probably there is nothing in 
machinery which gives us so complete a notion of the tre- 
mendousness of power as the feaiful sweeping along of a 
rapid train. It appears to be the very thunder of mechan- 
ical force, and wnen we recollect that all this power is 
produced by the mere expansion of water, we aro at a loss 
which to admire most, the invention of man or the adap- 
tation of the laws of naturo to such purposes. 

The part of the road which lies on this side of Slew, 
bridge presented a singular phenomenon in the making of 
its embankment. For weelLS, all the matter which the 
workmen laid upon it, sunk in and disappeared, the part 
being boggy. It was a curious problem to know what 
became of the materials^ and it was at length discovered 
that a neighbouring field rose and presented a considerable 
hill ; so that, from some curious and unexplained cause, 
the materials employed for some time only served to push 
up the ground in that direction. However, the embank- 
ment was at length effected, and it is now as sound and 
good as any other portion of Uie road. Another part of 
Sie line, nearor Staflord, occasioned very great tiouble to the 
engineer; a bog swallowing up all which was thrown into 
it for a considerable time, without causing a rise any where. 

The village of Coppenhall lies on the left hand of the 
road, and there are the remains of several Halls on the 
same side, as well as the site of an ancient Priory, in the 
neighbourhood of Shredicote; but there is nothing worthy 
of special notice. The towers of Stafford Castle, to the 
left of the town, aro seen most of the way from Penkridge^ 
and as we come nearor to it, we peroeive that the building, 
though modem, is in ancient style, and is on one of those 
MUs which the Saxons used for their fortresses. We now 
airiye at 

STAFFORD STATION. 

From Binning. 29 miles. — From Lpool. and Monch. 08^ miles. 

This station is improving, an engine house having been 
recently erected, and a spare engine being kept always 
ready ror service; so that, if the trains do not arrive as they 
aro iexpected, news of the cause can soon be obtained, ana 
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if any extra power is wanted, the engine is attached to iht 
train for the purpose. If nothing particular occurs, the 
first class train usually goes from Birmingham to Stafford 
in an hour. 

The castle lies about a mile to the west and the town 
about half a mile to the east of the station. Onmibusses 
from the two principal inns in the town attend to convey 
passengers, and in going there we cross the river Sow, on 
which the borough stands. 

Stafford is a borough, market town, and parish, in the 
south division of the hundred of Pirehill, but having a se- 
parate jurisdiction. It is the capital of the county of the 
same name, and is situated on the river Sow, six miles 
from its confluence with the Trent. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and formerly of considerable importance. The 
orig^ of the name of Stafford has given learned antiqua- 
rians much trouble, and remains in considerable doubt. 
Plott says, "About the year 705, the place or island where 
the town of Stafford now stands, anciently called Bethneif 
began first to be inhabited by St, Bertelline^ the son of a 
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king of this country, and scholar to St Gnthlac, with whom 
he tarried till his death ; after which, though now unknown 
to his father, he hegg'd this island of him, where he led a 
hermit's life for divers years, till disturbed by some that 
envyed his happiness, when he removed into some desert 
mountainous place, where he ended his life ; leaving Beth- 
net to others, who sdTterwards built it, and called it Stafford^ 
there being a shallow ford in the river that could easily be 
pass'd with the help of a staff only J^ Camden, copying 
the Saxon Chronicles, says, ** Stafford was formerly called 
Betheney, and wsus built by Ethelfleda, the heroic widow 
of Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, in the year 913, and was a 
chief town in this country during the succession of the Mer- 
cian Eongs. Ethelfleda also built a castle in the town, 
for the protection of the inhabitants against the predatory 
incursions of the Danes from the northern part of England." 
As no vestiges now remain of the castle, the precise site 
on which it stood is unknown. The city was formerly sur- 
rounded with a wall and fosse, and had three gates ; two 
of which have given names to two of the principal streets, 
Green-gate and Gaol-gate. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, 1060, there was 
a royal mint here, and there are pennies now in existence 
which were coined there, bearing the impressions of Edward 
and William the Conqueror, and having on the reverse, 
the words GODWINNE ON ST^F; denoting that the 
piece was struck by Godwinne, the king's moneyer in Staf- 
ford ; the word on in the Saxon language, signifying tn, 
and Surf, being a contraction of the word Stafford, which 
was the orthography of the town's name then in use. The 
place suffered greatly in the time of the civil war, during 
the reign of Charles I. Stafford gives titles to two peers of 
the realm, jLorct Stafford, formerly Sir G. Jemingham; 
and Marquis of Stafford, now Duke of Sutherland, one of 
the Gower family. Perhaps no title has undergone more 
changes than that of the barony of Stafford. It has been 
lost several times, and the present baron has obtained it 
by the reversal of the attainder of Sir William Houxird, 
first Viscount Stafford, who was put to death in conse- . 
quence of being charged with some concern in the gun- 
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powder plot. In 1624, George IV. restored Sir G. Jer- 
ntn^ham^ the descendant of the viscount, to the baronr. 

In 1575, Queen Elizabeth, in her tour through £ng^ 
land, visited Stafford, and restored the assizes to it, whidi 
had been removed to Lichfield. A very curious custom 
prevails here, called Borough English, i^niich means, that 
the youngeit son is heir and succeeds to the property. This 
custom arose from the feudal right, which the Lord of the 
Manor possessed, to the bride of his vassal ; in consequenoe 
of which the eldest son was supposed to be the baron's. 
Such was the morality of England at one time, and even 
BOW some of the dues and sources of revenue are derivable 
from a commutation in money of this right 

It appears that Stafford was incorporated before the time 
of John, but the inhabitants first received a regular charter 
during his reign, confirming all privileges previously en- 
joyed. It was dated one year prior to that of London, and 
seven years before the signing of Magna Charta. Until 
the time of James I. the corporation consisted only of bur- 
gesses, and sometimes the chief burgess or bailiff was a 
very low and improper person. In the 7th year of James, 
there was a petition presented by the more respectable of 
the population for a mayor, aldermen, and capital bur- 
gesses or common council. This corporation was forfeited in 
1826, by the common council neglecting to fill up vacan- 
des in the body coporate, and on petition, a new charter 
was granted by George IV. in 1827. The borough has 
sent two members to parliament ever mice the reign of 
Edward I. Since the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
electors have been about 1 180 in number. The population 
is about 9000. 

There are two Churches, St. Mary's, a large and an- 
cient Gothic building in the form of a cross, with an octa- 
gon tower rising from the middle, and a Saxon parapet 
consisting of a nave, two side aisles, a transept, and a spa- 
cious chancel of three aisles. This church was formerly 
Collegiate, and it possesses a fine old chancel. The whole of 
the architecture is in the early pointed style, and although 
the windows, pillars, and arches are not alike in their or- 
der, yet they are all very fine. The altar-piece is an elegant 
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piece of wcnkiiiaasfaip of tlie CoiintliiMi order, and painted 
in imitation of marble. The organ is oonridered one of the 
finest m the kingdom. The font is a curions piece of an- 
tiquitr, and of Teiy laige and dnmsy oonstraetion, heinc 
earred oat of a maasiTe h\o€k of stone, and ornamented 
with rode fiffores of men, lions, baboons, &c. There are 
a nnmbn of ancient monuments in diffinent paits of the 
cfanrch, most of ifvhich are reiy fine mnral tablets. The 
most conspicuous and indeed the only altar tomb, is that 
to the honour of Lady Ann Aston, ana her husband, Loid 
Edward of TixaJl, the head of which latter figure is gone. 
The living is a dischaiged rectory in the gift of the crown, 
bat not a very raluable one; in the time of Elizabeth it 
was not sufficiently endowed to induce any body to attend 
to tiie performance of the worship. ** Not enou^ pay — 
not mudi piayers" being the motto. The present rector 
has, since his app<nntment, yoluntarily added two services; 
ene on the Sunday evening, and one on the Wednesday 
evening, io that there are now three services on the Sunday, 
and one on the Wednesday. The other church, St. Chad's, 
is an older straoture than St. Mary's. It is built in imi- 
tation of the earliest Saxon plan, which assigned one half 
of the whole dimensions to the nave, one quarter, to the 
tower, and the remainder to the chancel. It was cased 
mdk brick about a century ago, and is therefore totally 
obscured. Its bells were sold to pay for what repairs have 
been done. The dean and chapter of Lichfield draw away 
the revenues which belong to the church ; the living is a 
perpetual curacT. In the parish of St. Mary is an en- 
dowed chapel, uie Hving of which is a perpetual curacy. 
There is a small but handsome Catholic chapel, with a 
good house for the priest ; a Presbyterian chapel ; a large 
Methodist chapel; a New Connexion Methooist Chapel; 
an Independent chapel ; and a Quaker's meeting-house. 
All the churches and chapels have Sunday Schools con- 
nected with them, and thus, in some way or other, a little 
edw^on is provided for the poorer classes. There are be- 
sides a Grammar School, a National School, and an Infant 
School. 
The Free Giammar School is endowed with an income 
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of 335/. 13«., of whicli two-thiids are paid to the head 
master, and the remainder to the usher, both of whom are 
appointed by the corporation, subject to the approFsI of the 
bi^op of the diocese ; the school is open to iQl the boys of 
the town. The National School is endowed with 30/. a 
year, and by means of subscriptions and small payments 
from the children, 240 boys and 160 girls are educated. 
The Infant School was established by Philip Seckerson, 
Esq. and his lady. 

There is neither a public library nor a philosophical in- 
stitution. A mechanics' institution, howcFer, has lately 
been established. One newspaper is published weekly, 
called the Staffordshire Advertiser, which has been es- 
tablished about forty years, and has a large circulation. 
The tibeatre may be mentioned as having had Mrs. Sid- 
dons and the Duchess of St Albans on its boards, before 
they became popular. 

The charities consist of Alms-houses for poor aged per- 
sons, an Institution for the Relief of Widows and Orphans 
of the Cler^ of Staffordshire, and the County Hospital, a 
most valuable institution, where medical ana surgical re. 
lief is afforded to poor persons belonging to the county. 

The Alms' Houses are endowed with 60/. per annum, 
and there are other benefactions, amounting to upwards of 
120/. a year for the poor, in one way or other, of which 
sum the celebrated Isaac Walton, the poetic angler, who 
was born here, left about 90/. 

There is also a noble Lunatic Asylum, which is con- 
ducted on enlightened and philosophical principles. This 
building stands on an eminence, in the midst of beautifiil 
gardens, the whole of which are kept in cultivation by 
the unfortunate inmates. No nobleman's pleasure groun<b 
can be kept in better repair than those of this asylum, 
nor can any palace be in better order or more properly 
managed. It is most liberally supported by the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry, and possesses a fund for the 
assistance of persons in narrow circumstances in the dif- 
ferent classes of life, so that each patient can associate with 
his own class, and ihns derive the greatest amount of be- 
nefit in the efforts to restore him to reason and society. 
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The expense of the institutioii is about 5000/. per annum. 
From 1818, the year in which it was established, to 1837, 
about 1000 persons have been cured, and nearly as many 
relieved. 

The County Gaol is a large and substantial buildings 
where the prisoners for crime and debt are lodged ; and 
the House of Correction, which is attached to the jgaol, 
h for the punishment of convicted offenders. Acre 
are eight trMMUmills, which are applied to the useful pur- 
poses ofpumping water and grinding com, and a fulling 
mill. The annual expenditure is about 7000/. though, in 
1799, it was only 843/. 6f . 9d, The governor has 450/. per 
annum, and the chaplain 230/. 

The County Hall is a fine building, in the centre of 
High-street, and occupying nearly the whole of one side 
of a spacious square, appropriated as a market place, in a 
part of which is a room lor 1000 stand of arms for the Staf- 
fordshire militia. It is 120 feet in length, ornamented in 
front with finely-sculptured figures of Justice and Peace, 
and contains several handsome apartments, with an as- 
sembly room in the centre, elegantly fitted up, and oc- 
cupying nearly the whole of the length of the front ; on 
each side of it are the court rooms for assizes and sessions, 
approached by a central stair-case, on the landing of which 
are the grand jury room, and other apartments. The cor- 
poration contributed 1050/. towards its erection. 

Stafford contains some good streets, which are well paved ; 
the houses are in general well built. The inhabitants are 
supplied with ptlenty of good water. The entrance to the 
town firom the London road, is by a neat bridge over the 
river, near to which was one of the ancient gates. 

The principal branch of manufacture is that of shoes, 
for supplying the London market, and for exportation. 
Staffora has long been celebrated for its good ale. 
. There is a market every Saturday, when the town is well 
supplied with com, meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, 
&c. There are also annual fairs, on the Tuesday before 
Shrove-Tuesday, and four following days ; April drd and 
May 7th and 14th for horses and cattle ; Saturday before 
St. Peter's day (June 29) for wool, &c. September 23, for 
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cattle and hoiaea; October 2» for colts; and DeoenAer 4^ 
for cattle and swine. The principal faiis aie those in May, 
October and December. Races are hdd annually in Sep. 
tember, on Maiston-field. 
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Stafford Castle is in the parish of Castle Church, a 
mile to the west of the town. It was once one of the finest 
Saxon fortresses. It is situated on a lofty well wooded 
emineuce, exceedingly steep on the south side, and scarcely 
accessible. The castle was originally built by William the 
Conqueror, but after undergoing the reyerses of fortune 
and war, it was ultimately reduced to ruin, and was left 
so until about the close of the late war, when the late Sir 
G. Jerningham restored a part of it to its original state. 
He cleared away the rubbish down to the first story, and 
then made the platform clear for rebuilding. In removing 
the ruins, many silver coins, mostly of a later date than 
£dward VI., a silver cross, and a cannon ball, were found, 
which of course form part of the curiosities of the castle^ 
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The present Lord Stafford raised the south front and the 
two octagonal towers to the proper height, and made them 
of the proper strength and thickness. Preparations have 
been made for re-building the rest of the castle, but no more 
has been done since 1816. 

We pass up the grounds, through the outer gates, and 
ascendiDg thirty steps, arrire at the base. The entrance is 
by two small doors in the towers, which lead into the hall, 
where there are many pieces of ancient armour and old 
furniture. Above this room is the aimouiy, where complete 
suits of mail are to be seen, lances, spears, and other wea- 
pons of baronial and knightly warfare. Here are also some 
very curious relics of antique sculpture, most of them scrip- 
ture pieces. In the rooms on each side in the towers are 
fine old pictures of the tournament and masquerade at 
Kenilworth, in honour of Queen Elizabeth, that celebrated 
Koyal entertainment, which lasted forty days, and cost a 
thousand pounds a day. In the room over are the remains 
of the tapestry of the former building, which contains some 
pieces of exquisite work, in fine preservation. The scene 
of the crucifixion is most admirably pourtrayed. There is 
a fine carved oak bedstead, nearly mur centuries old, which 
was used when the castle was in its glory, and some chairs, 
the backs of which were worked by the mother of the late 
Sir G. Jemyngham. From the top of the castle a hundred 
and fifty miles of the country rOund may be seen. The 
Wrekin in Shropshire, the Clent and Malvern Hills in 
Worcestershire, the vale of the Trent, leading to Netting- 
hamshire, and the whole of the country about Stafford, are 
visible. Our Saxon ancestors must have enjoyed the sce- 
nery of the kingdom, for their castles w^re always on high 
hills, and mostly by the side of rivers. 

Near hear is the village of Castle Church, a pleasant 
rural place, the Church of which, an old but pretty build- 
ing, of Gothic architecture, stands in the midst of a neat 
church-yard, a little way firom the side of the road. 

The country between Stafford and Lichfield is crowded 
with seats of the nobility and gentry, some of which we 
have already mentioned. About a mile beyond Shug- 
borough is Ingestre Park, the seat of the Right Hon. 

r2 
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tkt Earl Talbot. After passing down a couple of miles of 
windinff carriage road, through a noble sweep of park^ 
adorned with stately trees, from the tops of whose branches 
the cawing rooks proclaim the approach to some old Eng- 
lish mansion, we at length see the Hall, a fine old buUd- 
ing of the Elizabethan style of architecture, partly hid by 
fir and beech trees, which form a dark back-ground to the 
light and tasteful though ancient pile of bmlding. The 
hall is situated on the summit of a lawn, having a vale 
immediately in front, and an immense extent of rising 
ground, swelling wider and wider in the distance, adorned 
with all the beauties of sylvan scenery. At the south ex- 
tremity of the vaUey, between the lawn and the park, is 
an elegant summer-house, overshadowed by beautiful trees, 
and in the midst of the park is a small octagonal pointed 
building, which has the appearance of a temple of the 
woods. Hundreds of deer adorn the ground by day, and 
towards evening, the hares may be seen stealing about in 
great numbers. Much of the land is of the richest kind, 
as it is near the banks of the Trent, to which many tribu- 
ary fertilizing rills flow, giving health and verdure to the 
land ; and as a large proportion of the estate is cultivated 
by the noble owner, the appearance of the fields and mea> 
dows, with their fences ana gates, is far above that of or- 
dinary farming. 

The house is in excellent condition, and is magnificently 
furnished. The entrance is under a lofty tower, surmounted 
by a fine stone balustrade, rising from which is a handsome 
observatory. There is a great number of good paintings, 
and every thing is calculated to impress us with the gran- 
deur of nobility. The gardens, stables, and farm yard, 
are on a very extensive scale ; and the farm house and la* 
bourers' cotto^es are all built in a style suitable to the hall, 
every house looking genteel as well as comfortable and 
neat. The eldest son of the Earl, Lord Ingestre, is one 
of the members for Staffordshire. 

Near here is Weston Farm, where there is a very pro- 
ductive brine spring, and extensive salt works are erected, 
at which 250 tons of salt are manufisictured weekly. Hietie 
works are a source of considerable revenue to Lord Talbot. 
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Fjunring by Weston, we come to Chartley, the former 
leadence of Earl Ferrers. The mansion was destroyed by 
fire in 1781, and only a small gentleman's house remains, 
which his Ix)rdship occasionally visits. There is a fine old 
Paric, containinj^ a thousand acres of land, which seems 
to be left to itselfor to the care of cattle and game. Cha rt- 
LEY Castle is the ruin of an ancient Saxon fortress, built 
in 1220 by Blundeville, Earl of Chester. The round 
tower is one of the largest and finest in the kingdom, the 
portion of it which is left appearing likely to surviTe an- 
other thousand years. The hill on which Vie castle stands 
is jery steep and loftr, and the spacious moat remains to 
this day scarcely at all filled up, the sides of which are cover- 
ed with trees, most of which are fine old yews. The ivy has 
wound itself round the ruin, to keep it together; and 
the yews form a strong guard on every side, yet appear 
«a perpetual mourners of departed greatness. We pass 
on to San DON Park, the residence of the Riaht Hon, 
the Earl of Harrowhy, one of the speakers of the House 
of Lords. The Park is very high from the road, and in 
front, at the top of the hill, is a very lofty monument to 
the memory of Pitt, rearing its head above the highest of 
the stately trees which surround it. Passing through the 
gates, and ascending the steep winding road, we soon ar- 
rive at the hall, which is an elegant modem building, com- 
posed of a centre, with a handsome portico of Doric pillars 
and two light wings. The house is surrounded with de- 
lijghtful and well-cultured grounds, and in front is a spa- 
clous esplanade and lawn, which terminates in a declivity 
of considerable length, leading to the village church. To 
the east, this lawn is bounded by a most beautiful series 
of lofty woody hills and deep dark dells, skirted with thickets 
and groves, giving the most romantic appearance to the 
scenery, untS it reaches the banks of the Trent. Deep 
dovm in the valley flows the silver stream, passing by man- 
sions and villas, and winding through the most arcadian 
scenes that poet can wish for. 

. The deer and game abound here ; and while the\lark 
sings his matin, as he rises slowly out of sight, and* the 
thrush and blackbird thrill forth their eloquent and powerful 
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cadences above the rest of the feathered tribe, the spang- 
ling trout leap up from the surface of the livater, to enjoy 
the sunshire and feast on the dancing flies, the pheasants 
and partridges may be seen flitting about the hedges, the 
hares springing o?er the hills, and the deer bounding from 
glade to glade, all enjoying their existence, and giving' 
ufe and beauty to the scene. 

From Stafford Station the road pisses through a flat- 
part of the country, the Castle remaining in sight for some 
time on the left, and the town on the right. Over the town 
is seen Beacon Hill, a place of some importance to the 
Romans; and by the fflde of the road is Tilungtow 
House, the residence of Mr, Perkins. The surrounding^ 
country is very marshy, and the river Sow wanders here 
with considerable 'sinuosity through banks of osier beds.. 
To the left is the village of Aston, and a small mansion 
called AsTON Hall ; and the village of Seighford and^ 
Seighford Hall, the residence of Francis Eld^ Esq. 
Cresswell Hall in on the right. 

The country about here is very flat, and but little varied 
in appearance. The tower of Seighford Church, rising 
above the foliage, is a rery pleasing object for a consider 
rable distance to the west. The Sow wanders by our side^ 
until we cross it by a small bridge, and pass through a 
tract of neat, where a spedes of Erica abounds. Fro^ 
ceeding tnrough a cutting of sand-stone and another bed 
of peat, we arrive at 

BRIDGEFORD STATION. 

From Binuing. 83§ miles. — From LpooL and Manch. 04| miles. 

The turnpike road from Stafford to Eccleshall passes 
over the line, and to the right is Bridoeford, a small 
scattered village, containing little more than a few fano 
houses. On passing under a bridge, a com mill by the 
hill, adorned with trees, forms a very pretty object by the 
road side to the right. Bridgeford Hall, a beautiful 
and romantic little seat, with its delightful flower gardens 
bordering the stream on the same side, is the next object. 
This place was formerly a convent ; and if meditation anci 
prayer were the ob'ect& of the inmates, the situation must 
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haTft been liigbly ikvouzable to the proper state of mind 
fi>r stteh occuratiQn. A little further on are the Silk 
Mills of J. Ailamry Etq.^ and his residence, Worston 
Hall. To the left of the line is a dell, which is close br 
the road side leading to some villages and hamlets, with 
cottages fi)r the residence of persons who are employed in 
the works. The Tillage of Worston lies over tne hill to 
the right, and Cbxbsxy, a part of Lord LichfieWt estate, 
t5 the Idft. The river is here crossed by a ffood stone 
bridge of three arches. To the left^ at the distance of 
three miles, is Ranton Abbsy, where Lord Lichfield has 
a diooting and hunting box. There is quite enough of 
the ruins of the Abbey left to give picturesoueness to the 
view ; the lo% tower, die outward wall ot the church, 
and some of the cloisters, remaining in a fine state of time- 
hallowed preservation. 
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We now descend an inclined plane of half a mile, and 
arrive at the beauti^ and romantic valley of Shallow- 
roBD. The view which we introduce here was tal^en on 
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the south east side. At this place two isclined planes of 
the road meet, and as the river passes in an oblique direc- 
tion underneath, and the ground is low on both sides, no 
road could be made either under or over the line, and yet 
a considerable thoroughfare is wanted across. A small sta^ 
tion-box is therefore placed here, where a man constantly 
attends, to give a signal to the trains when any thing is 
passing, in order that they may moderate their speed. 

This is one of the most delightful spots on the road. 
To the left is a lovely "Vale of Tempe," where the poet 
and painter may spend a day most delightfully. On the 
west side of the vale is a range of steep wooded hills, over- 
hanging the streamy on the east is a lofty bank, covered 
with trees and shrubs, moss and heath, on the oth» side of 
which is the line of railroad, which is hidden from sight by 
the foliage and the winding course of the hills. The vale 
is a secjuestered and shadea serpentine sweep of meadow, 
througn which the river gracefully flows. 

The side of the hill which rises from the river's margin 
is thickly covered with underwood, and stately trees hang 
their branches over spots of rich evergreen pasture. No- 
thing is seen or heard to disturb the calm serenity of this 
peaceful valley, musical with the lowing of oxen and the 
warbling of birds, save the short and hurried rushing of 
the train, which is tracked only by its cloud of vapour. 

The station-box is placed opposite the opening to this 
valley; and close by its side a road crosses the line from 
the east, to the left bank of the stream, where there is an 
ancient farm house, the back of which is deeply covered 
with wood. To the right, a little wooden bridge over the 
ford leads to the village, which is situated amongst clusters 
of trees, and adorned with gardens where flowers for all 
seasons are tastefully cultivated. The hamlet is so peace- 
fully serene, that its sweet influence must be felt by those 
who happily live there. We can imagine it to be a rem- 
nant of the golden age. This is a famous angling place, 
and no doubt Izaac Walton has hooked many a trout at 
Shallowford. 

Further on to the right is a flat rushy swamp, where the 
Yiver takes a most curious serpentine course. We are now at 
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NORTON BRIDGE STATION. 

From Binning. 34f miles. — From Lpod. and Manch. 63^ miles. 

The road to Stone and Eccleshall crosses the line at this 
station, and there are omnibusses that attend the trains, 
from these places, both of 'which are about three miles off. 
Stone is a market town, situated on the Trent, and is the 
centre of an extensive parish, containing upwards of 7,000 
inhabitants. It is the principal posting place between Staf- 
ford and Newcastle. The town is of great antiquity, having 
formerly had both a monastery and conrent. Tne Saxon 
king of Mercia, Wulfere, who murdered his sons Ulfred 
and Rufin, for becoming Christians, as an expiation of his 
crime, built a monastery in memory of them here. Over 
the remains of these royal martyrs. Queen Erminilda, their 
mother, raised an immense heap of stones, which gave name 
to the place. This is the birth and burial-place of Earl St. 
Vincent. The population are employed in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. A short distance hence, on the 
east side of the town, is Stone Park, the property of 
The Right Hon, Lord Granvilley a branch of the Gower 
family. 

£ccl;e8Hall is famous as the residence of the Bishop 
of the Diocese. It is a very ancient place, having been 
occupied by the Romans, and, as tradition says, once had 
a temple to Jove on the very site of the present Church. 
Eccleshall Castle, the residence of the Bishop, retains 
nothing of its former fortified condition. In the year 1 200, 
in the reign of John, the bishop found it necessary to 
make redoubts and battlements, and to surround them with 
moats, to keep his position; but the castle has gone to de- 
cay, with the fall of the feudal system, and die present 
bishop lives in a comfortable and easily accessible modem 
mansion, which has a pleasant lawn and park. The late 
Bishop Ryder was the brother of the Earl of Harrowby; 
the present bishop is Dr. Butler, who was for many years 
heaa master of Shrewsbury School. The bishop is the 
Lord of the Manor, and the sale of the wood of the estate 
brings in a considerable income. 

The river Sow still accompanies us, which we again cross 
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by an iron bridge. To the right is the little village of 
CoLDMEECE, ^tii a few pretty &rm hooses; and still fur- 
ther on is the hamlet of Yarn field. On liie left is the 
village of Badnall. Here ihe line is level for a consider, 
able dbtance, and mns through a &ie open oountiy. On 
Uie summit of the hiU, to the east, we obtain a view at 
SwiNNEBTOif Park and Hall, the seat of T. Fitzkerberij 
Esq,, the son of the celebrated Mrs. Fitzherbett, who w«s 
married, according to the rites of the Calholic Chun^^ io 
George IV., when legent. 

A fine lawn, upwaras of a mile in length, studded with 
magnificent trees, and shut fn with wood, kads up to the 
Hall, which is a lajrge and noble square stone building. 
On the north side is the parisli Church, with a square tower^ 
and surrounded with thidc foHage. The contiguity of the 
parish church to the hall, gives us a vivid impression of the 
the times when the church was established and 8upp(»ted 
chiefly by the aristocracy. Tlie village of Swtnnertom is a 
pretty little romantic and scattcfed place, abounding with 
rural walks. 

We now come to Millmesce, another village, where 
there is a large dam which is supplied hj the nveac Sew, 
the stream from which turns a powaful flour mill. Here 
is a strong and extensive bridge over the raOway and the 
stream, for the road from Meece to Swinnerton and Eode- 
shall. The line is exceedingly straight for upwards of two 
miles. To the left are seen the villages of Standom and 
Bowers, and to the right that of Cran berrt. The view 
of the church and parsonage-house of Standon forms one 
of the most beautiful objects on tite whole line. The river 
Sow again flows under the road, and after we have passed 
over an embankment of half a mile in length, we come te 
Hatton Flour Mill, with its fine sheet of water. Chi 
the hill to the east we see Trentham Coppice, a part ef 
Trentham Park, and after passing through a cutting of 
about half a mile long, the tower of Chapel Chorltoii 
Church is seen to the left. This place is surrounded 1^ 
hills ri^g in every direction, affording beautiful vistas ef 
light and shade ; the river winds alonff , and the nanMMNis 
f^m houses which are scatt^ed over wis pert of the eoun- 
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try give it a veiy enlivening appearance. Again we cross 
the Sow, and to the left is a romantio hill, completely en- 
closed by trees, as if it were a temple of Nemus. We now 
pass through a cutting of sandstone, upwards of forty feet 
deep, and come to a 1^ of peat, more than three hundred 
yards long, black as coal, and as compressible as sponge. 
We enter another cutting of sandstone, in one place sixty 
feet deep, where the rock rises perpendicularly to the height 
of upwards of forty feet We then arriye at 

WHITMORE STATION. 

From Birming. 48 miles. — From Lpool. and Manch. 54^ miles. 

This station is situated in a deep cutting of sandstone, in 
the midst of a dark, wild, and romantic heath, with hills 
and woods and some fine forest scenery. Gorse and broom 
are found in great plenty, giving the ground a dark hue, 
and spreading a sombre shaide around. The road to Dray- 
ton, to the left, is a pleasant sandy track through the dark 
line of hills that surround it, and tne opposite rwd to New- 
castle is through the beautifully rural village of Whitmore, 
where is the seat and estate of Captain Mainwaring, R.N. 
At a distance, on the Drayton Road, the peaks of the hills^ 
with their undulating surfaces, and dark and shadowy dra- 
penr, give a magnificent character to the scenery. 

About &ve miles from the station, to the east, is New- 
castle, the road to which is extremely hilly, and abounds 
with interesting views. By the side of the road there are 
many neat and even elegant dwellings, and the land is in 
a high state of cultivation. Having arrived at Newcastle, 
we present a brief and superficial account of that place and 
the Potteries. To do justice to this district would require 
more space than the entire volume will afibrd, and there- 
fore the more important particulars only can be mentioned. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 

This is a market town and ancient borough, and derives 
its name from a new castle which was built here in the 
year 1180 by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, in place of the old 
and decayed castle at Chesterton ; and the forest of Lyne, 
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or Lyme, whicb used to be here. The latter part of the 
name ^as added to distinguish it from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is situated on the road from Stafford to Man- 
chester, and before the establishment of the railway, a great 
number of coaches passed through daily. There is now 
only one. The population is from 8000 to 9000. It has 
sent two membeis to parliament since the time of Edward 
III., and at the passing of the Reform Bill, this privilege 
was continued, and the number of voters increased to about 
950, of which 819 are freemen. The corporation consists 
of the mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty-four capital bur- 
ffesses. There is a Court of Record, for the recovery of 
debts to the amount of 50/. The principal employment 
of the inhabitants is hat maldng, witn some silk and cotton, 
spinning. 

There are two churches. The old parish church, dedi- 
cated to St Giles the Abbot, is a dark-lookmg brick build- 
ing, with an ancient tower, built of red-sandstone. The 
living is a rectory, in the gift of the executors of the late 
celebrated C. Simeon, of Cambridge. The new church, 
St. George's, is a modem Gothic stone building, which cost 
8000/.; towards which the late Rev. C. Simeon gave 1000/., 
the corporation 500/., and the inhabitants 500/., raised by 
subscription. There is a very handsome and singular look- 
ing Roman Catholic Chapel, built of brick, in ornamental 
Gothic, which was designed and executed under the di- 
rection of the priest who officiates, the Rev. James Lynn. 
The altar window is a beautiful piece of stained glass work. 
There are also a Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, a New Con- 
nexion Methodist, an Independent, a Baptist, a Primitive 
Methodist, and an Unitarian Chapel. 

The Guild Hall, which is situated in the Market Place, 
is a large and handsome brick building, supported by pil- 
lars, under which is the Market Hall. There is an ele- 
gant cupola at the top, that contains two clock dials, which 
are lighted with gas. The gas works here are valuable, 
and the canals extremely serviceable, though they are not 

Erofitable. There is a great deal of coal in the neighbour- 
ood. A market is held On Monday for com, and one on 
Saturday for provisions. There are five fairs in the year; 
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a wake or feast, and horse races are held ahoutthe middle 
of July. 

There is a Free School, with an endowment of 90/. a 
year, an English School, with an income of 165/. a Lan- 
casterian, and a National School, and a Sunday School to 
erery place of worship. There are Almshouses for 20 
widows, who receive 38. and 4s. a week each at Christmas. 

To the south of the town is Trcntham Park, the seat 
of tlie Dvke of StUherland, The road is by the beautiful 
and luxuriant Trent Vale, through which the river mean- 
ders, the hills on each ^de beine clothed with verdure and 
crowned with wood. We pass uie pretty village of Hand- 
roRD, and proceed along the side of tne vale, where the 
stream is occasionally overhung with willows, and the \oftj 
hanks with hazels ; and passing two small waterfalls, which 
are used to turn com mUls, we arrive at the village of 
Tr£ntham, where there is a handsome Inn, opposite the 
entrance to the Hall. 

At a little distance we see two towers, one old and the 
other new, and a confused mass of building, with a fine 
sweep of park to the fight. On entering the gates, we pass 
by the stables and farm yard, and before us is the church- 
yard, surrounded by a magnificent row of horse-chestnut 
trees, along one side of which fiows the river. The church 
is a fine old Gothic building, with a square tower, in good 
repair, and joins the Hall by a passage through which the 
family go when they attend the service. The pulpit cushion 
and cloth were once the saddle-cloth of the Emperor of 
Morocco. Thcnr consist of rich velvet, superbly worked 
with silver, and were formerly thickly studded with dia- 
monds and other precious stones. The saddle and bridle 
belonging to this cloth are kept in the saddle house, which 
are as richly worked in gold and silver as the cloth. There 
are many chains and other ornaments about them of the 
finest solid gold ; even the stirrup slippers are covered with 
gold. The Hall was formerly a heavy square building, 
without ornament, but of late very considerable improve- 
ments have been made. A stately entrance, in the form 
of a crescent, is being added to the east front, which will 
be very beautiful when completed ; on one side of the cres« 
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cent are the state rooms, and on the other an excellent con- 
servatory. A spacious esplanade is being erected in front 
of the south entrance, and a marble terrace rising to the 
house. A new wing has been added to the west end, with 
a noble arcade, reaching to the shrubbery and river» and 
from the centre a handsome Venetian tower rises. 

A large pleasure ground is being laid out at th^ south 
front, which leads to a noble sheet of water of ninety acres 
in extent. To the left is the shrubbery, through which 
the river flows; to the right is a majestic sweep of park 
rising to a lofty height, crowned with wood, and naving in 
the centre the colossal monument and statue of the late 
Duke. The complete repair that the house is undergcnng 
prevents it from being seen to any advantage; the exterior 
will be a most magnificent pile of buildings when com- 
pleted, and the interior arrangements will be suitably su- 
perb and costly. 

As the Duchess of Sutherland holds the high office of 
Mistress of the Robes to her Majesty, it may be anticipated 
that this place will be graced with the presence of royalty ; 
and if rooms, whose doors and pannels rival ivory in appear- 
ance, whose walls are adorned with plate glass set in deep 
gold, and with beautiful paintings ; whose floors are co- 
vered with the richest carpets and the most superb furni- 
ture, and the views from which are of the most romantic 
and delightful nature, — ^be any inducements for a Royal 
visit, there is certainly every luxury which a Queen can 
wish to see. 

The hill on which the statue is placed is exceedingly 
lofty, and affords a fine view of the pool with its islands, 
the pleasure grounds, shrubberies, gardens, and hall . From 
this place, which is five miles from the railroad, the trains 
may be heard passing very distinctly, when the wind is in 
the right direction. The statue of the late Duke was ex- 
ecuted by Chantrey, and paid for by the tenants of the 
estate. An old soldier lives close by, as a watchman, to 
attend to it. 

The Duke, when at home, keeps up the old English, (mt 
rather Saxon, custom of giving bread and beer to any and 
every one who may choose to take it. The almonry near 
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the church has had sometimes as many as five hundred in 
a day, who have partaken of bread and beer. The beer 
cellaiiSy of course, are commensurate with this scale of hos- 
pitality. The Duke and his family are amonr the most 
wealthy of the nobility. Probably the Duke is vie greatest 
landowner in the kingdom; and his brother. Lord Francis 
£gerton, inherits the Bridgewater estate, which is most 
vsduable from its canals and other works of art 
We now proceed to 

LANE END AND LONGTON. 

These .towns are large, long, and busy places, containing 
firom 9,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, and have risen to their 
present condition from that of humble and obscure villages, 
within the last sixty years. They possess many large man- 
ufactories of earthenware, porcelam and china, wluch fur- 
nish employment to the iimabitants. There are many good 
bouses and shops, two excellent Inns, a spacious Market 
Hall, a News-room, and a subscription Library. 

There is a large Church at Longton, which cost 10,000/., 
and a smaller one at Lane End, which cost 3,000/. The 
Old Connexion Methodists have built two Chapels, the 
New Connexion have also built two, the Independents have 
one, and the Catholics one. All these places of worship 
are exceedingly well attended ; and nearly the whole of the 
children of the mechanics attend the Sunday Schools con- 
nected with them. 

STOKE-UPON.TRENT. 
This town is situated on the banks of the Trent, and 
though it is an important place in the Potteries, on account 
of its central situation, yet it is the smallest and least im- 
portant in point of business and population. It contains 
some large manufactories and good houses, and the paro- 
chial business of the district is transacted here. The Pot- 
teries are included under one borough, called the Borough 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. The town itself does not contain 
more than 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, but including the 
adjoining villages, the population amounts to about^l 0,000. 
The borough contains a population of upwards of 40,000, 

s2 
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and sends two members to parliament. The Parish Church 
was erected lately by contributions from the monarch down 
to the working man, at an expense of 14,000/. The con- 
tributions are so curious that we insert them. His Majesty 
George IV. 250/. ; the late Rector, Dr. J. C. Woodhouse, 
3,300/., and 700/. for an altar window. John Tomlinson, 
Esq., Solicitor, and Josiah Spode, Esq., 300/. each ; J. T. 
Wheldon, Esq., 120/.; J, Smith, Esq., 100/.; the Soci- 
ety for Building New Churches, 400/.; the Working 
Classes, 500/. ; contributors under 100/., 900/. ; 641/. from 
government, as a remission of duty on the materials 
employed; 391/. remitted dues£rom the Trent and Mer- 
sey Navigation Company, and 500/. by team work from 
the inhabitants, in all 8,400/. ; the rest was raised by rates. 
The living is a rectory, but by an act of parliament both its 
income and patronage are divided. 

There are five chapels ; a Wesleyan Methodist, two New 
Connexion, a Primitive Methodist, an Independent, and 
a Quaker meeting-house. There is a large National School 
for the education Of 500 children, which is liberally sup- 
ported. The late Rector, Dr. Woodhouse, left 3,000/. to 
the support of the National Schools of the parish. All 
the places of worship support Sunday Schools, of which 
Ihe number amounts to nearly fifty, and these afford reli- 
gious education to upwards of 13,000 children. 

HANLEY AND SHELTON, 
though two distinct liberties or townships, now form one 
densely populated and well-built market town, containing 
several good streets, many handsome buildings, and exten- 
sive manufactories, and having a population of 16,338, of 
whom 7,121 are in Hanley, and 9,267 in Shelton, which 
includes Etruria and part of Cobridge. Hanley is the 
most modem, as well as the most handsome town in tiie 
district of the Potteries. There is a good Market Hall, 
where a market is held every Wednesday and Saturday, 
the annual rent of the tolls being 1235/. This place is 
supplied with water by the Water Works of John Smith, 
Esq., who has taken great interest in having a complete 
supply for the population. The Gas Works, near Etruria, 
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weie established in 1826, at the cost of 35,000/., and sup- 
ply the whole of the Potteries. There are two gasometers, 
each capable of holding 30,000 feet of gas, and the main 
pipes pass through eighteen miles of ground. 

The government of the town is rested in a chief bailiff 
and head constable. There was a disposition on the part 
of the people some time ago to petition parliament ion a 
corporation, to include the whole of the Potteries, but ob 
reconsideration the intention was abandoned. 

There is a large brick Church witii a lofty tower in Han- 
ley, which cost 5,000/., and a large and handsome church 
at Shelton, built of stone, in the early £nglish style of 
architecture, which cost 10,000/. There are nine chapels ; 
two Wesleyan Methodists, two New Connexion Metho- 
dists, one Primitive Methodist, one Baptist, two Inde- 
pendent, and one Unitarian. A National School was erec- 
ted in Hanley, in 1816, on the system of Dr. Bell, and a 
British School on the system of Lancaster. There are 
Sunday Schools connected with every Church and Chapel. 

The Potteries Savings' Bank was established in 1823 ; 
the amount of its depoirats is 30,000. There is a very ex- 
cellent Mechanics' Institute, which was established in 1825 
and a Subscription Library and News Room. The Dis- 
trict Bank is a very handsome building of white brick in 
Gothic style. The Nordi Staffordshire Infirmary founded 
here is a large substantial plain edifice, which is capable 
of containing one hundred patients. It is supported by 
subscriptions and endowments, and an attempt is being 
made to raise a permanent fund of 20,000/. for its support. 
Altogether this is the largest and most important place in 
Staffordshire, and has risen to its present condition from 
the manufacture of the district 

BURSLEM. 
This is tiie next town in importance ; it is the most nor- 
thern of the towns in tills district, and may be said to be 
the mother of the Potteries ; the first specimens of the art 
having been manufactured here. It is a well buUt and 
advantageously situated place* and with its adjacent vil- 
lages contains 12,000 inhabiti^nts. There are many good 
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buildings and extensive manufactories. The manu&etuie 
of earthenware and porcelain is carried on extensively here» 
and there are also manufactories of glass, conducted bj 
Messrs Davenports^ at Longport. It was here that the 
commencement was made of that great national undertak- 
ing, the Trent and Mersey Canal, by the celebrated Josiah 
Wedgwood. The district abounds with coaJ, ironstone, and 
clay ; the strata of coal being found in a curvilinear state, 
something in the shape of a horse shoe. As many of the 
strata have been found at the surface, the coal has been 
obtained in many places by what is called open work. 
The clay is used for the manufacture of bricks and seggart 
or pans, for baking the earthenware and porcelain, and 
the coal mines yield an abundant supply of an article so 
much required in the manufacture of the district. 

In the centre of the Market-place stands the Town Hall, 
where is a News Room, and a large place where public 
meetings are held. The market days are Monday and 
Saturday, and there are six fairs held in the course of the 
year. The town is governed by a Chief Constable. Water 
and gas are supplied from Sheltou and Hanley. There 
are some subscription warm baths, which are very useful. 

A large and handsome Parish Church was erected in 
1828, at a cost of 12,000/., nearly the whole of which was 
a grant from government ; and a Chapel-of-ease is being 
erected at Sneyd Green. There is a Catholic Chapel, and 
seven other places of worship ; two of the Old Connexion 
Methodists, two of the New, one of the Primitive Metho- 
dist, one Baptist, and one Independent. There is a Free 
School, a National School, and Sunday Schools connec- 
ted with each place of worship. 

There are omer places worthy of special notice in this 
district ; but the observations in this work are necessarily 
very limited. 

The Potteries are an extensive cluster of towns and vil- 
lages, more than ten miles in length, comprising six prin- 
cipal towns and twenty villages or hamlets. They contain 
a larger population, a greater proportion of good houses, 
more manufactories and wealth, more intelligent and in- 
genious people, more churches and chapels and school. 
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and probably more civilized aud religious persons, thaa 
any other similar extent of district. There is certainly 
much drunkenness and immorality, but by no means so 
much as in a cotton or wooUeiD, or coal and iron district. 
Both the Continents of Europe and America obtain from 
this place luxurious and chaste services of earthenware 
and porcelain for the table. It is the pottery of the world. 
No ancient pottery, however important, ever Attained to 
the fame and consequence of this. Wherever beer and 
tea ar^ to be obtained, there are the jugs and cups of the 
Staffordshire Potteries to be found. From the burning 
rocks of the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, to the icy 
cliffs of Greenland ; from the Indian Sea, with its vast 
continent, to the untraced continent of Australia^ and 
round by the South Sea islands to the Western Ocean 
through the continent of America, and the West Indian 
Islands, — ^wherever civilization makes its way, the plate, 
the di^, the tea cup, and the jug are found. Every 
thing which is useful or ornamental for every repast, for 
the prince or the peasant, may be obtained here ; from the 
simple milk basin to the elegant flower-pot or ornamental 
vase; from the plain blue tea-cup to the transparent crys- 
tal and gilt tea service ; from the common white plate to 
the superb tureen, or elegant dessert dish. 

MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY WARE. 

The manufacture of earthenware, porcelain, and china, 
in this district, is one of the most staple branches of na- 
tional production. We shall here give a short account of 
the origin of the manufacture^ and its establishment in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, 

ft is well known that the Romans, when they took pos- 
session of this island, established Potteries in various parts 
of it, vestiges of which are still discernible. The Staf- 
fordshire manufactories probably originated at this period. 

The antiquity of forming vessels from clay, and also of 
making bricks and burning them, is coeval with the ear- 
liest hStory of mankind.* The potter's wheel, one of the 

• Bricks were employed in building the Tower of Babel, 3,300 
years before Christ " And they said one to another let as make 
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most ancient of the manufacturing instruments now in use, 
was known to the author of that book in the Jewish Scrip- 
'tures which claims the highest antiquity of any writings 
yfe have, and which must hare been written upwards of 
3,000 years ago. 

The different varieties of earthem vessels may be divided 
into three classes, namely, 1. Common earthen vessels, 2. 
Stone ware. 3. Porcelain. The Jirst are made of clay, 
simply baked hard by heat without undergoing vitrifica- 
tion. The second from clay which partially fuses by beat 
and approaches the nature of porcelain in all its qualities 
excepting in colour and closeness of texture. The third is 
made firom the admixture of suitable proportions of white 
clay and ground flint, which by heat partially vitrify and 
foim porcelain. 

The Romans, although well skilled in making bricks 
and tiles and common earthen vessels, do not appear to 
have manufactured any thing similar to porcelain. Their 
vases, and other elegant works of a similar description, were 
made with glass or white enamel, which is opaque.* 

We learn from a varietv of testimonies, that the Greeks 
very early acquired a proficiency in the art of pottery, and 
finom the earthen figures firequentiy found in Egypt depo- 
sited with the mummies, it is inferred that porcelain, as 
well as pottery, was made in ancient Egypt. The blue 
enamel upon their fig^ures has been ascertained to be the 
oxide of cobalt, the very same substance which potters of 

bricks and bum them." Gen xi. 3-4. When the Israelites sojourned 
in Egypt, 600 years afterwards, their task-masters employed them 
ehiefly in this kind of manufactory. '* And they made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage in bricks and mortar." Exodus, i. IS 

* The Portland Vase has sometimes been adduced as a proof that the 
Romans had arrived at great excellence in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. This beautiful piece of antiquity was discovered in the tomb of 
Alexander Severus, who died in the year 285, and the late Duchess of 
Portland paid a thousand guineas for it ; this exquisite work of art, 
however, is not made of porcelain but of glass. A thick coat of semi- 
transparent glass covers the whole of this Um, which is itself made of 
a deef blue glass. Mr Wedgwood's beautiful imitation of this elegant 
nade of i " ' 



vessel is made of porcelain. Porcelain, however, was so much ( 

ad by the Romans, that after the taking of Alexandria a porcelain 

vessel was the only thing retained by Augustus. 
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die presefDt day employ. From this fact, as well as from 
many others equally striking, some idea may be formed of 
the progress which the chemical arts had made in Egypt, 
at least two thousand years before the science of chemistry 
was known in Europe ! 

It is probable that the early inhabitants of the world ar- 
riyed nearer to perfection, in the modeUing of clay, and 
in the making of earthen yessels, than in the management 
of any other kind of manufactures. In the kingdoms of 
China and Japan, not only common earthenware, but even 
porcelain, was made long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

Common stoneware, and that called white enamel, have 
been made in Tarious countries of Europe ever since the 
fifteenth century. The white enamel ware was first brought 
to a state of perfection by Bernard de Pallissy, a native of 
the diocese of Agen, in the province of Guienne in France. 
An accidental circumstance threw into the hands of this 
celebrated man a cup of enamelledpottery, and from that 
time his whole attention and fortune were taken up in ex- 
periments on enamels. Nothing can be more interesting 
than the nanative which he himself has given of his la- 
bours. He exhibits himself as building and rebuilding 
his furnaces, always on the eve of success; worn out by la- 
bour and misfortune; the derision of the public; as the ob- 
ject of the angry remonstrances of his wife ; and then as 
being reduced to such an extremity as to bum his fumi- 
ture, and even some of the wood-work of his house to keep 
his furnaces going. His workman presses him for money, 
he strips himself and gives him part of his clothes. But at 
length, by indefatigable labour, constancy, and genius, he 
arrived at the desired degree of perfection, and eventually 
obtained the esteem and consideration of the greatest men 
of his age. He was the first founder of a natural histcry 
collection in Paris, and the first person who ventured, in 
the face of the priests, to affirm that fossil shells in calca- 
reous mountains are the remains of real shells. At the age 
of ninety years he was dragged, by the fanatics of the day, 
to the Bastille, where he signalized himself by acts of firm- 
ness and heroism. His reply to Henry III. deserves to be 
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commemorated. ** Mj good man," said the King to him, 
** if jou cannot reconcnle yourself to the matter of relig^n, 
I shall he compelled to leave you in the hands of my ene- 
mies." " Sire," said Palissy, " I was perfectly ready to 
surrender my life, and if the action could have heen ac- 
companied with any regret, certainly it must have yanished 
after hearing the great King of France say ' I am compel- 
led.* This, Sire, is a situation to which neither yourself, 
nor those who force you to act contrary to your own dispo- 
sition, can ever reduce me ; hecause I am prepared f&r 
death, and hecause neither your majesty nor your whole 
peonle have the power to compel a simple potter to bend 
his knee before the images which he febricates." This ve- 
nerable man died in the year 1590. 

The Saxons were probably the first people in Europe 
who made porcelain. Francis Xaxier d'Entrecolle, a Jesuit 
missionary, contrived to procure specimens of two earths 
(Kaolin and Petuntse*) employed in China, and Reaumur 
examined them chenucally; but while the learned Jesuit 
was unsuccessfully engaged in attempting to imitate the 
Chinese, a Saxon alchemist, De Botticher, engaged in 
searching for the philosopher's stone, accidentally disco- 
vered the more useful art of making porcelain by me par- 
tial Aision of his crucibles, ^e kept the process secret, 
and established the celebrated porcelain works at Dresden. 
White porcelain was the only kind made at Dresden until 
the year 1719, when colours were first employed^ Porce- 
lain works were next established at Paris, but the ware 
made there was not so good as that at Dresden. 

The Staffordshire Potteries consisted at first of the ma^ 
nufacture of common brown earthenware, formed of such 
clay as thcneighbourhood might supply; it had not even 
the advantage of being glazed. About the year 1690 an 
improvement was made by two brothers named Elers, who 

* Kaolin is the name of a native earth found in China, and em- 
ployed by the potters of that country as one of the principal ingre- 
dients in their porcelain. Petuvtse is a siliceous stone, found a* so in 
China, and is the other ingredient with which they form the body of 
their porcelain. The former answers to our China clay, the latter to 
our Cornish granite. 
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came from Holland and settled in Staffordshire. It con. 
sisted in glazing the ^are by means of salt. The Elers, it 
is said, were persecuted by the originally established pot- 
ters, and compelled to relinquish the trade ; and one of their 
men, named Astbury, afterwards carried on their manu- 
facture, having, whUe employed as a common workman, 
discovered the secret of glazing with salt. This Astbury 
is said to have feigned a state of idiotcy, and his masters, 
not suspecting the imposition, allowed him to go about 
those parts of the premises, and to see processes from 
which the other workmen were prohibited. Very little pro- 
gress was made in the Potteries of Staffordshire, until the 
late Mr. Wedgwood, who was bom in the year 1730, com- 
menced his improvements. To the genius and energies of 
this estimable man maybe attributed the present flourish- 
ing state of the manufeicture of earthenware in this district. 
He obtained modellers from Italy, and from other places, 
whom he engaged at high wages, and he also constantly 
employed a competent chemist in experiments, that nothing 
might be wanting which could conduce to extend the em- 
ployment of earthenware throughout Europe, or that could 
in any way tend to give permanency to the staple manu- 
facture of the county that had given him birth. 

Among the many improvements introduced by Wedg- 
wood, it may be proper to observe that the manufactory at 
Etruria produces vases and urns in imitation of jasper and 
other variegated stones ; a fine black porcelain, of which 
very beautiful vases and bas-reliefs are made after antique 
patterns ; Etruscan vases ornamented with encaustic paint- 
ings after the antique ; and bas-reliefs of a white compo- 
sition, on coloured grounds, so as to have the effect of en- 
larged cameos. 

The chief ingredients employed in the manufacture of 
earthenware are clay and flint, the former of which, when 
pure, is called by chemists alumina^ and the latter silica* 

* Other ingredients, besides clay and flint, are occasionally used in 
the manufacture of porcelain. Calcined bones, which consist princi- 
pally of phosphate of lime, are much employed. The earth called 
baryta was used by the late Mr. Wedgwood, and would no doubt 
much improve our porcelain, if it could be obtained in abundance and 
sufficiently pure. 

T 
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The native clays, however, are never composed of pure 
alumina; they differ very much in their nature and com- 
position. The common red clays, hesides alumina, contain 
sOica, oxide of iron, and lime. An excess of the two latter 
substances renders the clay very fusible, and the bricks and 
common vessels made of it are of a brown colour. The 
gjey coloured clay, called fire clay, which is used in malunff 
fire bricks, contains but very minute quantities of lime ana 
iron, hence its infusibilitY. The clays employed in the ma- 
nufacture of the finer kinds of earthenware, which are 
usually of a white colour, are obtained from Cornwall, De- 
von, and Dorset, and result chiefly from the decomposition 
of granite rock. Granite is composed of quartz, felspar, 
and mica : quartz is infusible in the hottest furnace, while 
felspar readily fuses. In the several parts, therefore, of de- 
composed granite, we have materials similar to the Pe- 
tuntse and Kaolin of the Chinese. To render the decom- 
posing granite of Cornwall fit for the potter's use, the fol- 
lowing method is adopted. — The stone is broken into small 
pieces, and thrown into a stream of running water. This 
washes off the light argillaceous particles and keeps them 
in suspension, whilst the quartz and mica thus separated, 
are allowed to subside. At the end of these streams the 
water falls into pools, and time is allowed that the clay 
may separate from the water. It is collected, dried, and 
then packed in casks to be forwarded to the manufacturers 
of pottery and porcelain. It usually consists of about sixty 
parts of alumina, and twenty of silica. 

Flint, the other ingredient of earthenware, is usually 
found imbedded in chalk, in Kent and the neighbouring 
counties, from whence it is obtained by the Staffordshire 
potters. The flint is prepared by burning it first in a kiln, 
and afterwards by grinding it in mills with water sufficient 
to give tlie ground flint 3ie consistency of cream. The 
mills used for this purpose were invented by Brindley, well 
known for his skill in the construction of canals ; they are 
formed of a very hard siliceous stone, called chert, found 
in Derbyshire. 

The introduction of flint in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware has been ascribed to Astbury, the individual before 
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mentioned. It is stated, that while travelling on horse- 
back, he stopped at an inn to refresh himself and his horse, 
and the ostler observing a kell or film over one of the horse's 
eyes, proposed a remedy to remove it, to the use of which 
Astbuiy readily consented. The remedy consisted of pow- 
dered flint, blown into the eye through a quill, and it was 
prepared by first heating the flint in a fire and plunging it 
into cold water, by which it became brittle and was after- 
wards easily reduced to powder. The potter, observing the 
fine white colour of the flint after this process, and the 
ease with which it was reduced to powder, immediately 
thought of the manufacture in which he was engaged, and 
on mailing trial of it, his expectations were fully realized. 

Flint is composed almost entirely of pure silica. 

The clay and flint, being prepared as already described, 
are mixed separately with water, and brought to the con- 
sistence of cream. The heavier and coarser particles being 
allowed to subside, the finer parts are poured off". When 
the clay and the flint are mixed in suitable proportions, 
the semi-fluid mass is passed through sieves to take out 
those particles which have not been sufficiently levigated; 
the mixture is afterwards passed through fine silk lawn, to 
ensure a state of the utmost uniformity and smoothness. 

The next object is to separate the excess of water which 
has been employed. This is effected by heating the mass 
upon long brick troughs, which are built with flues under 
them of a sufficient size to afford heat to evaporate the 
water and reduce the mixed earth to the requisite consist- 
ence. It is afterwards tempered by various processes, and 
becomes kneadable and fit for the manipulations of the 
. potter. Much of the common earthenware is formed by 
means of the potter's wheel, which is a round board at- 
tached to a lathe, and capable of being moved thereby, 
either rapidly or otherwise, as the occasion may require. 
This round board moves in a horizontal position, and when 
in use, the clay which is to be fashioned is fixed on the 
centre of it, and it is put in motion. As the clay revolves 
upon this machine, the workman either models it with his 
fingers, or forms it, by me'kns of an instrument which he 
holds in his hand, into any kind of circular shape that he 
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may desire; and when the object is to make a number of 
vessels exactly similar to each other, the «ize is generally 
determined by a guage fixed without the circumference of 
the reyolving wheel. It is curious lo notice the great va- 
riety of circular vessels that ma^ thus be made by means 
of the potter's wheel, but it must be remembered that this 
machine is calculated only for cylindrical, conical, and 
round articles. Such as are of other forms are made in 
moulds of plaster, which divide in halves for the conveni- 
ence of taking out the ware when it is found sufficiently 
dry to be removed. The handles of cups and jugs are also 
made in moulds, and these are afterwards put on the ves. 
sels for which they were desired. When tne articles thus 
made are sufficiently dry, uiey are placed in deep oval 
boxes made of common fine clay. These are called seff- 
gars, and being flat at the bottom, one of these vessels 
forms a cover for another, so that they can be placed in 
piles nearly to the top of the oven, which is a large brick 
Duilding, in the form of a cone, and very similar to a glass 
house- When the oven is properly filled, heat is applied 
by means of ignited coal, which is thrown into several re- 
ceptacles built on the outside, but communicating by flues 
with the inner part. These are called mouths ; they stand 
about four feet in height from the ground, and project 
about three feet from the sides of the kiln. The baking 
of the ware usually occupies about 48 hours, and in this 
state it is commonly called biscuit. All the earthenware 
and china undergo this previous baking, because, were it 
not first made into biscuit, it would not bear to be im- 
mersed in the mixture called the glaze, without suffering 
injury thereby; neither would it sustain the process of 
printing and painting. 

As most kinds of earthenware would be too porous with- 
out glazing, it is found necessary to contrive various kinds 
of glaze for the different varieties. Common earthenware 
is usually glazed by throwing salt into the heated ovens ; 
the vapour of the salt attaches itself to the surfiice of the 
ware, and a kind of glass is formed by the union of the 
alkali and the clay, while copious fumes of muriatic acid 
gas are expelled. The finest kinds of earthenware are 
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glazed by a mixture of white lead, ground flint, and water, 
into whicli the ware is dipped. Other glazes are used, con- 
sisting of yarious substances of a fusible nature. The lead 
being found injurious to the health of the workmen, at- 
tempts have been made to substitute other materials for it, 
but it is still used to some extent. The care, howerer, now 
exercised in its use, has in a great measure removed the 
evils that formerly existed. After the ware has been dip- 
ped in the glaze mixture, it is again heated in ovens, to 
the requisite temperature, to fiise it. 

About nine^ years ago, the principal ware made in the 
Staffordshire Potteries was the plain cream-coloured ware 
introduced by Mr. Wedgwood. At this time, this una- 
dorned simple article was thought sufficient for every pur- 
pose where porcelain w^ not employed, and the neatness 
and cleanliness of its appearance gave it such a decided 
preference, that her Majesty, consort of George III., al- 
lowed the worthy inventor to call it Queen's ware. But 
when a demand arose for more expensive services of pot- 
tery, recourse was had to die pencu, and from that period 
a great number of artists have been constantly employed 
in painting earthenware as well as porcelain. 

The colours which are commonly used are prepared from 
the metallic oxides and their combinations. Cobalt yields 
ablue colour; antimony and silver give yellows and oranges; 
platinum, a silver colour ; gold, violet and purple ; copper, 
the greens ; while the reds, the browns, ana the blacks, are 
derived from iron. 

In employing these various colours, the ground oxide is 
first mixed with a prepared flux, and die mixture is then 
well incorporated with gum water, oil of tar, turpentine, or 
some other volatile oil ; for it is necessary, whatever oil be 
employed, that it should have the property of evaporating 
entirely. 

In painting on the biscuit no oil is used, the metallic 
oxides are mixed with water only, and it is owing to this 
circumstance that such ware may be glazed at once, with- 
out being first put into an oven. The painting, however, 
is sometimes done upon the glaze, as some colours would 
be injured, and others destroyed by the heat of the gloss 

t2 
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oven. Thus, when iron is employed to produce blacks or 
browns, the painting is always done upon the glaze. The 
ware is afterwards finished in an enamel oven, at about 
6° Wedgwood^s pyrometer. The ware known by the names 
of gold and silver lustre is prepared by brushing over the 
glazed surface, oxide of gold being used for the former, 
and oxide of platinum for the latter, mixed up with some 
volatile oil. The articles are afterwards baked and finished 
by burnishing. 

The potteries in England have derived great advantage 
from the introduction of the copper-plate printing press. 
The use of this valuable machine, which is comparatively 
of hite date, has enabled these manufacturers to produce a 
great variety of patterns, and of neater execution, than 
could possibly be acquired at a small expense by the pen- 
cil. As this is a curious branch of the business, it may be 
proper to describe it. It consists in first printing from a 
copper-plate the intended pattern with some metallic co- 
lour, chiefly the oxide of cobalt, on what is called tissue 
paper, and then in transferring the colour from the paper 
to the surface of the porcelain. This style of colouring 
earthenware is a very good imitation of the old blue porce- 
lain of China, and it has of late years been the means of 
extending the consumption of British pottery throughout 
Europe more than any other improvement in the manufac- 
tory, for the potters of China are unacquainted with this 
use of the printing press, and consequently all their de- 
signs are produced by the pencil alone. 

This mode of imparting designs to the surface of earth- 
enware is known in the trade by the appellation of blue 
printing. It is managed in the following manner. 

One man constantly attends the press, which is very 
similar to the common copper-plate printing press, and as 
soon as he has applied the colour, which is laid on the cop- 
per-plates in the same manner as the copper-plate printers 
apply the ink, he lays the plate upon a hot iron to uiin the 
oil with which the colour is mixed. The oil which is used 
is a peculiar preparation of boiled linseed oil. A sheet of 
tissue paper is then laid over it, and the workman passes it 
liirough the press. When tilie paper comes from the press. 
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it is of course found to be printed with the intended pattern. 
It is then delivered while wet with the colour to a girl, 
who cuts off the superfluous paper, and passes it to another 
girl, who immediately applies it to the ware, in the biscuit 
state ; it is then delivered to a third person, who fixes it 
more firmly, by rubbing it with a piece of flannel rolled up 
in the form of a short cylinder. By this rubbing the co- 
lour is pressed into the pores of the ware, and absorbed 
from the paper. When the papers which have been thus 
applied have lain on for about an hour, they are detached 
by putting the articles in water; when the paper be- 
comes soft and pulpy, and is easily peeled off by gentle 
friction, leaving the full impression of the pattern on the 
biscuit. 

The papers having been removed, the ware is suffered 
to become dry, and afterwards it is put into an oven at a 
low red heat, for the purpose of dissipating the oil, and 
preparing it for the glaze, which is applied in the manner 
before described. 

Messrs. Mason, of Lane Delph, Mr. Enoch Wood, of 
Burslem, Messrs. Ridgway, of Shelton, Mr. Davenport, of 
Longport, and many others, deserve to be most honourably 
mentioned for their exertions and improvements in their 
respective departments. Mr. Wood, of Burslem, has a 
museum, in which he has collected and arranged speci- 
mens of the rise and progress of the potter's art, almost 
from the commencement to the present time. 

The extent and value of the manufacture of pottery ware 
may be judged of, when it is known that the estimated va- 
lue of various sorts of earthenware produced at the Potte- 
ries amounts to about 1,500,000/. a year; and that the 
earthenware produced at Worcester, Derby, and other parts 
of the country, amounts to about 750,000/. more, making 
the whole value of the manufactures 2,250,000/. a year. 
The consumption of gold at the Potteries is about 650/. a 
week, and ol coal about 8,000 tons a week. 

The foreign demand for earthenware is very considera- 
ble. There were exported, in the year ending January 5, 
1837, 62,795,317 pieces; declared value, 837,774/., of 
which 31,024,350 pieces, of the value of 495,512/., were 
for the United States of America. 
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WHITMORE. 

This village, on the east of the line, is a pleasant little 
place, situated in a romantic and sequestered valley, with 
an ancient Church, whose rustic turret peeps through the 
surrounding trees, giving a heautiful effect to the scene. 
Whitmore Hall is a handsome old English building, 
situated at the bottom of a deep and rocky dell, through 
which a little stream finds an abrupt and precipitous way. 
The sides of the hills around are covered with dark wood 
and shady plantations. The owner is Captain Maintcar-^ 
ing, R.N.y who earned for himself an honourable distinc- 
tion in the British navy, under the command of Nelson; and 
deserves to be recorded among the benefactors of the hu- 
man race for his inventions for rescuing persons from death 
by fire and water. 

Keele Hall, on the same side, is a handsome house, 
standing on a lofty eminence, overlooking a delightful val- 
ley, covered with wood and shrubs. It is the residence of 
Balph Sneyd^ Esq.,- a large coal and iron master. 

Leaving the Whitmore Station, we pass through a con- 
siderable bed of peat which is nearly as black as coal. This 
curious vegetable production deserves more attention than 
we can give to it. The origin of the formation is but little 
understood. It is a substance which is extremely valuable, 
being extensively used for fuel. In Ireland, where coal is 
very scarce, and the population but little employed, were 
it not for the peat beds, most of the poor would have no 
fire whatever. Peat grows only in wet or moist places. 
About two-thirds of it is carbon, and the rest earth and 
iron ore. On each side of the road, a considerable quan- 
tity of iron is deposited from the water which flows from 
the peat. Occasionally there are solid masses of iron ore 
found in beds of peat. Though so much moisture is required 
for its production, yet it is generally found in hilly places. 
Here many of the beds are on lofty hills, which are soft 
and spongy with water. 

We next come to a fine open country of beautiful pas- 
ture land. On the left is Madeley Manor Farm House, 
backed with dark firs. A little further on, in the same di- 
rection, is another Fa^ House, by the side of a hill, which 
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is thickly covered with trees, from which the wreathiog 
smoke ascends. To the right flows a sparkling brook, 
along the margin of some rich pasture land ; and on the 
left we come to Hay House, a Shooting Box of Lord 
Cretve's, . We have now arrived at 

MADELEY STATION. 

From Binmng. 45f miles. — ^From LpooL and Manoh. 51§ miles. 

To the right, close by the road side, are the remains of 
the grounds and walks of Mr, Weston Young^ a gentleman 
of considerable fortune and spirit, who used to keep a pack 
of harriers, and have his estate preserved in excellent order. 
He had an expensive lawsuit with the railroad company 
for spoiling his grounds, which he lost, in consequence of 
it having been proved tiiiat he had let part of them for a 
&rm. To the top of the hill, on the right, we see some 
tall chimneys, which belong to the works of ifr, Firmstoney 
at Letsett Colliery, where as many as twenty different 
measures of coal are found, and various beds of ironstone. 
The district about here, from Silverdale to Apedale, a- 
bounds with minerals, and Mr. Firmstone is constructing 
a railroad from his works to the line of road, in order that 
he may run his own engines and trains, to supply the com- 
pany's stations with col^, and convey the iron to Binning- 
nam and Manchester. 

To the left is a high spot of wood, called Barr Hill, 
from the summit of which a fine view may be obtained of 
the surrounding country, as far as Wales. The road is 
exceedingly straight here, and we can see several miles 
along the line, under the bridges, which forms a beautiful 
perspective. 

GREAT MADELEY. 
This is a very pretty village in the narish of Madeley, 
containing about 1,000 inhabitants; me houses and cot- 
tages are bidlt of stone, having the brook, which runs by 
the side of the road, passing through it and forming a dam, 
which turns a com null. There is a fine old Gothic church, 
dedicated to All Saints, in eood repair, which is built in the 
form of a cross, as if it had been a collegiate town. The . 
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interior is fitted up very handsomely in oak, and there is a 
good organ, but unfortunately no organist. The Earl of 
iFi/ton, inrho is one of the finest organists in the kingdom, 
IS a large pew holder in the church, and one of the Lords 
of the Manor. The Hon, Elizabeth Emma Cwnliffe Offley, 
who is aunt to Lord Crewe, is the Lady of the Manor, and 
lives at the Manor House, a little fiurther on. The living 
is a yaluable rectory. 

A miser of the name of Stretch, having fallen into a pit 
in the neighbourhood, during one dark night, gave himself 
up for lost, but found his way to Madeley by the sound of 
a bell, though he died eventually in 1804 from the conse- 
quences of his fall. In his will he bequeathed a bell, and 
a salary for ringing it every night j&om eight to nine o'clock, 
in order that other persons might find me road who may 
happen to be in simUar circumstances. 

We now pass a deep cutting of fifty feet or more in some 
places, through undulated hills, between which we see 
beautiJ^l vistas of the country, and soon come to an em- 
bankment from whence we have a view of a most romantic 
dell, bounded by shadowy hills, abrupt precipices, and 
heathery banks. Far as we can see to the right, the vale 
stretches out in variegated beauty, and to the left a thick 
wood bounds the sight. We pass over another embank- 
ment of thirty feet high, beneath which passes the stream 
which flows through the valley ; from whence we proceed 
through a cutting of gravel and sandstone, in many places 
moreSian thirty teetdeep. Very lai'ge sized granite boulders 
are occasionally found here. From hence we pass over a 
very long embankment of forty feet hi^, from which we 
see the village of Wrinehill on the nght, and Wrine- 
HiLL Hall and Mill on the left. The millers in this 
neighbourhood complain of the engines robbing them of 
the water, so that in dry seasons they are not able to work. 
To the right is a deep valley, beautifully wooded, leading 
to Heighley Castle, and Silverdale. 

We next come to a cutting through Bunker's Hill, 
where there is an opening to the right, through which we 
see Betley, a very picturesque little village in the valley, 
a mile from the road ; and Betley Court, a fine old £ng. 
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lish hall at the top of a rising la^n, skirted with wood, and 
bounded in front by a large sheet of water called Betlej 
Mere. F. Twendow, Esq., resides here. The following 
engraving is a sketch of tnis beautiful place. 




BBTLBr COUKT. 

Still further to the right is Betley Hall, the residence 
of G. Toilet, Esq. One of the hills by the road side affords 
a fine view of the country, which is delightfully varied with 
hills and valleys, woodlands and pastures. 

We are now in the county palatine of Cheshire. To our 
left is DoDDiNGTON Hall, the seat of Sir General Brough- 
ton, Bart. The park is very magnificent and extensive; 
indeed all along from Madeley, the western side of the 
road is shadowed by fine woods and plantations, which 
stretch from Wrinehill to Checkley, andon to Doddington. 
It is consequently a good neighbourhood for fox hunting. 

We now pass over an embankment of thirty feet high, 
whence we have a fine open view of the suiTOunding 
landscape. The line is here so straight, that we can see a 
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«x>]indeiable distance before and behind ; and as we are 
about half way between Birmingham and Liverpool, the 
trains freqaenUy meet here. 

To the right is the viUage of Chorlton, where was a 
hall in former days, the remains of which are at present oc 
cupied as a Ceurmer's homestead. We have now arriyed at 

BASFORD STATION. 

From Birming. 53j^ miles. — From Lpool. and Manch. 44f miles. 

This station has been lately added, for the convenience 
of the neighbouring country ; and there is a large house 
erected close by, which is intended for an inn. The road 
to the right leads to the Potteries, that to the left to Nant- 
wich. 

The line here curves gently, and then proceeds in a straight 
direction again, ^ving us a view of it two er three miles 
in length. We pass through a considerable cutting, and 
soon come to a slight embankment, to the right of which 
is Crewe Hall, with its noble wood, the seat of Lord 
Crewe, It is a beautiful place, the building being one of 
those lofty square structures which the nobility and gentry 
of this country were very fond of in the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. Chillington Hall and Hilton Hall, 
which we have already described, are of the same style of 
architecture : they are built of red brick, with white stone 
facings and cornices, and being large and lofty, are hand- 
some and imposing. 

We next proceed over a somewhat high embankment, 
of a mile in length, and on the left we have a view of the 
country between the line of road and Nantwich, over which 
are scattered hamlets and farm houses, intermingled with 
rich and luxurious scenery. 

We now arrive at 

CREWE STATION. 

From Binning. 5S| miles. — ^From Lpool. and Manoh. 43} miles. 

There is a convenient and lofty brick house built here in 
modem Gothic style, for an inn ; a very neat house for 
the clerk of the station, and an engine-house with a spare 
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engine, ^hich is always ready for use. Omnibuses and 
cars from Sandbach and Nantwich attend the arriyal and 
departure of the trains, and usually find sufficient employ- 
ment. 

NANTWICH. 

This is a market town, four miles to the west of the line, 
ntuated in a valley on the banks of the Weaver, over which 
is a beautiful stone bridge of one arch. The town contains 
many good houses and wops, but scarcely one good street. 
The derivation of the name has given occasion to much 
surmise. It is probably a compound of the British term 
Nant, a brook or marsh, and the Saxon Ftc, by corruption 
Wich^ a vill or settiement, which latter term appears inde- 
£nably to be appropriated to towns where salt is made. It 
is said, that prior to the Roman invasion, it was called 
Helen Gwyn^ the white salt town. The style of the town 
is completely old English, and there are many of the houses 
which are built entirely of wood and plaster. There is a 
west endy or terrace, where the retired reside, and a bowling 
green, with pleasant grounds and gardens, and an excel- 
lent inn attached to it. The population is about 5,000. 
The church is a fine old Gothic building, in the form of a 
cross, with an octagonal tower rising from the centre. The 
choir is in fine order to this day, the ornamental stalls hav- 
ing been brought from Vale Royal Abbey, at the time of 
the Reformation. The old stone pulpit is in good condi- 
tion, and must have been a very cold place for the preacher 
in winter. There is a Methodist, an Independent, and a 
Baptist ChM)el, and a Quaker's Meeting-house. There is 
also a Free School ; and a Sunday School is connected with 
each place of wordiip. The widow of Milton died here, 
and John Gerarde, who published the famous Herbal, was 
"bom here. 

At the lower part of the town, leading to Acton, is a fine 
aqueduct for the Grand Junction Canal, which passes over 
tiie road by an iron bridge and tank, and is carried along 
by a high embankment for a considerable distance on both 
sides. 

Shoes, silk, and cotton, are manu&ctured here, and for- 
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merly a great deal of salt was produced, for which the town 
wafi celebrated. Eveiy place by the side of the Weaver 
contains salt springs, though the river itself is perfectly- 
fresh. It is said that even in the time of the Romans, this 
manufacture was a staple business here. In the time of 
Henry VIII. there were three hundred salt works; but in 
consequence of better springs having been found in other 
places nearer to the port of Liverpool, the trade has fallen 
oS. There is, however, one manufactory still kept on; and 
a great quantity of salt is made there for home consump- 
tion. Tue brine sprint, from which it is obtained, is re- 
puted to have been worked under Julius Cesar, and conti- 
nues to flow to this day. The well is about thirty yards 
deep, from which the brine is pumped up by a small steam 
engine, until two large vats, which stand by its side, are full. 
This is usually done in a day, and the quantity thus ob- 
tained is enough to employ the workmen for a week. It is 
pumped out as it is wanted into large iron pans, where the 
water is evaporated and the salt deposited. The salt is then 
collected and put into moulds, where it remains until it is 
a little dried, and afterwards carried into the stove room, 
where it is completely deprived of the remaining moisture. 
The coarser kind of salt is boiled slowly, and the finer the 
salt is required, the quicker the operation must be conducted. 
The fine salt for the table requires very rapid boiling. 

SANDBACH. 

This town, which is on the east of the line, and situated 
on the river Wheelock, contains 4,000 inhabitants. It was 
formerly very celebrated for the manufacture of yam and 
stufis, and the brewing of good ale ; but these trades are 
much declined, and the silk business has taken their place. 
The chief manufacture is salt. The church has a very lofty 
steeple, which is seen from a considerable distance, and loo^ 
very beautiful above the surrounding scenery. In the mar- 
ket-place are two square crosses, ornamented with various 
images and a carved representation of the crucifixion. 
There are two or three chapels, and a Free School. The 
working women in this district wear short gowns, or jack- 
ets, down to the waist, and usually carry buraens upon their 
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heads. They assist the men in many of the operations of 
tke manufacture of salt, hut they are not employed to the 
same extent as they are in the lotteries or in the Mining 
District. 

On the right, soon after leaving Ctevfe station, we see 
BooND Hill and Mow Copp, two large and lofty hills of 
Staffordshire, hoth of which lie north of the Potteries. The 
line of road here is nearly on a level with the surrounding 
country, and for many miles is so straight that it vanishes 
in perfective. From Crewe to Whitmore the road rises 
one foot in 270, so that occasionally on this part of the road, 
two engines are attached to a heavy train. From Crewe 
to MinshuU Vernon the line is completely level, and is here 
also so straight that the same heautiful perspective is seen 
under numerous hridges which cross the line. 

The village of Wistaston, on the road to Nantwich, 
lies on the left, and we soon come to Monk's Coppen- 
HALL, a hamlet on the same side. The church tower of 
Church Coppenhall is seen on the left side of the road, 
and the village on the right. This part of the country 
abounds with peat, and in many places is extremely boggy. 
We are now at 

COPPENHALL STATION. 

From Binning. 56 miles. — From LpooL and Manch. 43^ miles.* 
We pass along through Coppenhall Moss, Seighton 
Moss, and Warmingham Moss. There is here also a 
great bed of peat, which is much used in the neighbour- 
hood for fuel ; it is many yards deep, and trunks of trees 
have been discovered in it occasionally, completely embed- 
ded. Numbers of persons are constantly employed in cut- 
ting it. 

The road to Sandbach and Congleton to the east, and 
Nantwich to the west, here crosses the line. The country 
is well cultivated, and far off to the west, we catch a glimpse 
of the Welsh mountains. Beds of peat are occasionally 
parsed, and the villages of Warminoton on the right, and 
Minshull Vernon on the left, reposing in peacefulness 
in the midst of meadows, enrich the view. A Uttle further 
on is the village of Church Minshull, and we arrive at 
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MINSHULL VERNON STATION. 

From Biiming. 6%^ miles. — ^From Lpodl. and Manch. 381 miles. 

The country is still reiy beautiful. It is remarkable 
how silent and solitaiy the road is in these agricultural dis- 
tricts, where all day long scarcely a single person is seen, 
except when the trains are pasdng, or a part of the road is 
being mended, or an occasional passenger oyer one of the 
bridges pauses to look at the beautiM yiew of the line, or 
watch one of the trains as it sweeps in fearful miyesty 
along. 

We next pass through a cutting of considerable length, 
from the sunmiit of the sides of which, to the west, may be 
seen a part of the hill on which stood Beeston Castle. 
It was erected in the year 1220, and was a royal fortress 
in the quarrels of Henry III. with his barons ; and in the 
time of the Commonwealth was a strong hold for Charles 
against the Parliamentary forces. It was taken after a 
long siege in 1645, and entirely dismantled, and is now an 
utter ruin. It had eight towers, with strong bastions, and 
was surrounded by an immense wall ; but only a few of its 
iyy-coYered stones are left. On the same side was once the 
Saxon fortress of Finborrow ; and the city of Eauesboro, 
memorable as baying been founded by the daughter of 
Alfred the Great Ae exact site on which they stood is 
now unknown; so perish the works of the great. 

We haye now an interesting yiew, to the west, of the vale 
through which the river Weaver gracefully winds. To the 
right is Lea Hall, an antiquated looking place, which, by 
its being partly surrounded by a moat, has no doubt been 
a place of some consequence. We arrive at the Middle- 
wich embankment, which crosses the Middlewich Branch 
Canal by a lofty u'on Bridge. This canal was constructed 
as a supply for the river Weaver, which is not navigable 
higher up than Winsford. Further on is Manor Hall, 
the residence of W. Court, Esq., an extensive landowner 
and salt works proprietor. This gentleman formerly kept a 
small public house near Winsford, and a. Mr. RHands, who 
was then the possessor of the Hall, made his will in his fa- 
vour, and bequeathed him nearly all his property. On the 
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left of the road is Winspord Lodge, the xeddenoe of /. 
Dudley y Esq, We pasg through a slight excavation, and 
soon come to 

WINSFORD STATION. 

From Biiming. 61 miles. — From Lpod. and Manch. 86} milei. 

About a mile to the west is the Tillage of Winsford, 
situated in one of the most important salt districts in the 
county. It stands on the Weayer, which is here navigable 
for vessels of one hundred tons burden. The place is not 
very imposing in appearance. 

There are ttuenty-five salt works here, some of them be- 
ing like little towns in extent; and there is a great quan- 
tity of salt manufactured, amounting to 100,000 or 150,000 
tons annually. The salt is worth from five shillings to one 
pound per ton, according to the quality; and therefore the 
average value of the salt may be about 80,000/. or 100,000/. 
per annum. Upwards of about 1000 men are employed, 
at from 15«. to a pound per week, giving an average of 
40,000/. for wages annually. Every ton of salt requires 
for its preparation about two-thirds of a ton of coal, which 
in this neighbourhood is worth from seven to twelve shil- 
lings a ton. At the patent salt works at Wharton in the 
vicinity, slack is used instead of coal, and it was supposed 
that the di£ference in expence would produce very large 
profits. By an ingenious contrivance the fire is supplied 
vrith fuel by machinery, so as to render the attendance of 
a man unnecessary. The experiment, however, has not 
been so successfril as was anticipated. 

On the opposite side of the river, about a mile oflf, lies 
Over, a village where there are also salt works. To the 
east of the line is the town of Middlewich, where there 
are veir considerable salt works. The name is said to be 
derived from its being situated about die centre of the salt 
towns. It is built on the junction of the rivers Dane and 
Croca, which fall into the Weaver at North wich. The po- 
pulation is about 5000. 

Winsford station is situated in a deep excavation, but 
from the bridge and banks maybe seen, to the left, a little 
Chapel-of-£ase, called Wharton Chapel, with some neat 

u2 
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brick cottages and gardens, forming pleasant residences 
for labourers; and further on, in the same direction, is the 
meturesoue village of Wharton. To the right is Stanton 
Hall, tne residence of Mr, Duttan. It is not seen to ad- 
vantage from the line, as the ground between is very un- 
interesting, and the houses front to the south. There are 
two pretty farm houses on the same side in the distance, 
retired amidst the surrounding foliage : and still further 
off, in the bosom of a wood, is Bostock Hall, the resi- 
dence of James France, Esq, We pass a line old farm 
house with black timbers in the walls and gable ends, and 
the iron S and horse shoe duly placed on the bam side. 
Down in the valley is seen the smoke from the chinmeys 
of the Winsford Salt Works. Near here is a very neat 
and pleasing cottage, where the walls are well covered with 
climbing plants, and the garden laid out with great taste. 
To the right is Walton Green, where there is a pleasant- 
ly situated house in the midst of a cultivated green spot, 
inhabited by Mr, Penning, On the same side is Moul- 
TON Hall, a handsome farm house, occupied by a gen- 
tleman who cultivates his own estate. The course of the 
Weaver may be now traced, by the line of wood which, 
crowns its attendant banks. The excavations of the line 
are sometimes through hills, varying from ten to fiffcy feet 
deep. The sides of the line have a very interesting and 
varied appearance, from the irregular and broken edges 
and the occasional glimpses of the country which they af- 
ford. We soon come to a termination of the cutting, and 
pass over a viaduct, where there is a deep foad beneath and 
a beautiful ravine, most luxuriantly covered with prim- 
roses, snowdrops, and harebells, and clothed with brash- 
wood and fine firs on the sides. 

We now pass through another cutting of undulated 
ground, and in a valley behind the hills, on the left, are 
New Bridge Salt Works, the property of 3fr. Johnson, 
This place being by the river side, the hills which accom- 
pany the course of the stream, and the thick woods which 
clothe them, hide all view of it from us ; but the columns 
of smoke which rise from the works may be seen ascend- 
ing above the hills. The excavation here is in some places 
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forty or fifty feet deep, hiding from our view a delig;htful 
valley, rich in verdure and plantations. To the right is 
£aton Hall, a square and sober looking brick building, 
the residence of Sir E. Antrobus, By the side of the 
road is a tank for supplying the engines ^ith water, and a 
station-box for the man who attends to the pump. The 
trains stop here for water and coke. 

We next obtain a sight of Vale Royal Abbey, to the 
west, the seat of Lord Delaware, (or Delamere) of the 
Gholmondeley family. It is a modem building, low and 
square, with two wings, and has nothing about it that re- 
minds us of the greatness of former times. The structm-e 
is so completely embowered in the midst of glorious old 
trees, that its chimneys and smoke are the only things 
which attract our attention to it. It is situated m one of 
the most beauti^ and magnificent vales in England, 
through which the river Weaver flows along in a graceful 
serpentine manner; on either side of which are tracts of 
the richest pasture. The hills by which it is bounded, rise 
abruptly and majestically, and the eternal forests which 
cover them cast their dark shadows deep into the precipi- 
tous ravines and rocky glens which separate them. Some 
of the hills are upwards of a hundred and fifty feet above 
the valley, towering away in grandeur over the dark shade 
below. We now come to the embankment and noble Via- 
duct over which the railway passes. East and west, this 
splendid vale, with its stupendous hills and awful glens, 
^reads out and lengthens as we pass on. We are now on 
the centre of the viaduct, seventy feet above the water, high 
in air, and midway between the two arms of the valley. 
The hall or abbey, nearly hid amongst the luxuriant foli- 
age around, gleams through the vista in the distance — ^the 
river moves slowly on, b«mng on its surface the stately 
barge, or still larger and loftier vessel; — ^the solitary travel- 
ler through the vale winds his way along the devious path, 
and the glorious hills and woods bound the scene, as an 
everlasting barrier against all encroachment. It was this 
beautiful place that Edward I. selected as the locality of 
the Abbey for the Cistercian Monks; a splendid building, 
^•vlach cost in those days more than 30,000/. ; and probably, 
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if estimated aecording to the value of money now, would 
be worth more than 500,000/. This has all passed away; 
but the same scenery is still there. Little <ud the archi- 
tects of that building think, that in 500 years their labours 
would be only known by tradition, and that a bridge across 
the valley would have carriages pass over it at the mte of 
thirty miles an hour, not dmwn by horses, but actually 
conveying horses and carriages. The foot passenger here, 
whether on the bridge or in the valley, if he have poetry in 
his nature, will pause and contemplate, and drink in the 
beauties of the scene. Here kings and princely abbots and 
learned monks have perambulated in gorgeous state and 
equipage. Here the magnificent services of the Roman 
Catholic church were performed in all their splendour, and 
these woods have echoed back the swelling strains of the 
melodious choir. On this stream many a gay gondola, 
with princely and prelatic company, has been rowed amid 
the laughing waters. Here the Saxon and Nonnan nobles 
have come from their prodigious fortresses, and joined in 
the chase after the bounding stag, or watched the trained 
hawks smite their prey with unerring aim to the ground* 
Here were the busy demolishers of popery ardently enga« 
ged in destroying every vestige of its pristine glory, and 
carrying away in triumph every relic of value, as a trophy 
of victory over the mass and monkery. The abbots and 
monks who had made this place beautiful and melodious, 
now witnessed its ruin, and bewailed its fate. It was here 
that the reputed prophet Nixon delivered some of his fore- 
tellings, and was starved to death, in accordance with his 
own prediction. One of his ominous sayings is reputed to 
have been — ^** When the rocks of Warrington c(Hne to VaJe 
Royal, the sun of the family shall set for ever." The rocks 
of Warrington have been brought to Vale Royal by die 
construction of the bridge, but no changes have taken place 
unfavourable to the Cholmondely famUy. 

The embankment which communicates with the viaduct 
is 150 yards long and 60 feet high. The Viaduct is a 
majestic erection of red and variegated sandstone, which 
was brought from Runcorn, and conveyed up the Weaver. 
The lengu of the structure is 456 feet, or 152 yards; tht 
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height, from the stream to the parapet, 72 feet ; and the 
line of railway is 68 feet ahove the centre of the valley. 
There are five arches, of 63 feet each in span, and 60 feet 
high. It occupied two years and a half in constructing ; 
gave employment to 700 men ; and cost upwards of 40,000/. 
In digging the foundation for the hasements of the arches, 
hazel nuts were found in a state of complete preservation, 
at the distance of 18 feet helow the hed of the river. To tfie 
east is the old hridge, an humhle country-looking crossing, 
serving to ornament the valley, and shewing, hy its contrast, 
the improvement which has heen made in roads and bridges 
since die period of its erection, though it no doubt excited 
as much admiration then as the present building does now. 
Far to the west is the Forest of De lame re, one of those 
fine old resorts which the kings and nobles of England 
loved to firequent. We pass another deep and beautiful 
ravine, luxuriantly clad with beeches, and come to a bridge 
crossing the excavation, which presents a singular appear, 
ance, being composed of one centre arch, and two side 
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ones, the outside piers of which are shorter than the inside, 
and rest, as if in a kneeling position, on the embankment. 
We have now a fine perspective of the line under six arches, 
all of which are seen as we look along. We pass under 
another bridge, and arrive at 

HARTFORD STATION. 

From Biiming. d6§ miles. — From LpooL and Mancb. Slf miles. 

This station is situated in a very deep excavation, and 
consequently the bridge over it affords an excellent view of 
the line for a considerable distance. The Chester mail 
meets the train here morning and evening. An omnibus 
from Northwich attends at the arrival of each train. 

To the west, Tarporley is eight miles, and Chester six- 
teen. To the east, Hartford is half a mile, Northwich two 
miles, and Knutsford nine. The village of Hartford is 
a beautiful scattered place, with many good houses and an 
interesting church and burial ground. It is situated on 
high drv ground, on the north side of the hills of the Wea- 
ver, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. 

NORTHWICH. 
This is a small market town, dtuated at the confluence 
of the Dane and Weaver, and on the banks of the latter 
river, which takes a circuitous course through the meadows, 
and along the sides of steep, verdant hills. A part of the 
town is built on the sides and summits of these nills, over- 
looking the plain, and having the winding river in view. 
There are very extensive dockyards for the building oiflaUj 
which are a peculiar kind of boats used for conveying salt 
from this district to other places. Great numbers of boat- 
men were formerly employed in the dragging of vessels 
between Winsford, Northwich, and Liverpool. Within 
the last few years horses have been employed for this pur- 
pose, which has had the effect of improving the habits of 
the men. They have a &ney for dressing up smart on 
Saturday evening, after they have cleaned their boats, when 
they stand sauntering away their time in idleness. A reli- 
gious service is held at one of the chapels on Saturday 
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evening, for the benefit of these men. The chuich if a 
handsome old Gothic stractuie of red-sandstone, with a 
square embattled tower. It is situated on a fine hfll, in 
the midst of a beautiful buryine ground, overlooking the 
town and a majestic sweep of me river. The organ is 
played with great taste and judgment, and the ch^ting 
and singing conducted in cathedral style . There is a Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel and an Independent one ; but die 
cmef place of worship here, next to the Church, is the Ta- 
bernacle, a building of wood, erected by the Wesleyan As- 
sociation, where there is a fervid style of preaching, which 
captivates the miners and boatmen, and is producing con- 
siderable change in their manners and morals. 

The chief employment of the population is the manufac- 
ture of salt. There is no complete and authentic history 
of the salt district, which is much to be regretted ; and 
it is singular that no one in the neighbourhood has been 
fired with the noble desire to record the fiicts of this im- 
portant manufacture. It is conjectured by certain his- 
torians and antiquarians, that the salt springs here were 
known to the Romans long before the Christian era. The 
ancient Britons called the place the ^* Black Salt- Town;" 
shewing that the smoke occasioned by the evaporation of 
the brine, gave it the name. This is the chief salt town, 
it having some of the largest works, and most extensive 
mines in the kingdom. There are about thirty salt works, 
including brine springs and rock salt. The springs are in- 
exhaustible, and the mines are sufficiently extensive to last 
for centuries. All round the town are erected spacious low 
buildings with lofW chimneys, where the brine undergoes 
evaporation, in shallow paif^ of iron, from ten to thirty feet 
wide, and from twenty to sixty feet long, which are fixed 
in brick-work, like coppers, with fire places and flues under 
them. As the fine salt is deposited in these pans, it is col- 
leeted together, and drawn off" into tubs, or moulds, and 
then dried in stoves till it becomes firm and hard. The 
coarse or common salt is drawn firom the pan every twenty- 
four hours, when it is deposited loose in large storehouses, 
from whence it is shipped to Liverpool for exportation. 
The strongest brine contains twenty-five per cent, of salt,. 
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which is worth from one shilling to three shillings per ton 
to the manufacturer. Twenty hogsheads contain a ton of 
salt, and are therefore worth upon an ayerage two shillings 
and sixpence. Supposing a pump to supply 100 gallons 
a minute, or 800 hogshead^ a day, there would be 40 tons, 
or 6/. in value per day. The interest of outlay on pre- 
mises, &c., and wages being deducted, at 21. per day, still 
a brine spring would be worth from 4/. to 51. per day, if 
properly worked. 

The rock salt is not valued at more than sixpence a ton 
until raised firom the mine, and may cost from one shilling 
to two shillings a ton raising. There are many mines of 
rock salt in this neighbourhood, but the principal one is at 
the MARstON Works, the property of Messrs. Worthington 
and Firth. These are the oldest in the place ; and the first 
engine that was ever erected for the working of salt mines 
is still at work here, and in very good repair. Formerly, 
water or windmills were employed in the pumping of the 
brine, and the remains of a pump of this kind are still to be 
found at Winsford. The Maiston pit was sunk about 63 
years ago, when a bed of salt was found 60 yards below 
the surface of the ground. This bed was worked for some 
time, and others were sunk through, until the present bed 
was found, which is 50 yards lower, being 112 yards £som 
the surface. There are three shafts into this mine, and 
another shaft in the midst of the mine, in search of a bet- 
ter bed, which has not as yet been discovered. 

The shaft is so free from drippings and dirt, that we 
need no miner's clothing for going down. Ladies as well 
as gentlemen, peers and peeiesses, princes and potentates 
of all nations, have been down this mine. The Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia went down when in England a 
short time ago. On a late occasion (the Meeting of the 
British Association for the Extension of Science, at Liver- 
pool), eighty of the members of the association, by the in- 
vitation of the proprietors, visited this mine, the principal 
parts of which were illuminated with upwards of 4,000 
candles, tasteftilly displayed against the glittering rock, 
and a table was placed for the gratification of the company, 
decorated with flowers and wax lights, supplied with every 
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deHcacy, and a profusion of the choicest wines, to tlui 
channs of which, it appears, these philosophers were not 
insensible. Having alighted, we find ourselves in a large 
open gloomy-looking cavern, but on proceeding further, we 
peroeive, at an immense distance, some glimmering liffhts. 
At everjr twelve or fifteen yards there are prodigious pulars 
supportmg the roof, and varying in size horn twelve to 
twenty yards in diameter. Some of them are thirty yards 
long and twelve broad, giving us a pretty good notion 
of what the Hindoos' fabled pillars must be, that bear 
the world. Many millions of tons weight rest on these 
pillars. The bottom of the shaft, where we alight, appears 
a circular spot of moonlight From places where a micture 
has taken place, the light is reflected as from thousands of 
Justres. In some parts pillars have been removed, leaving 
a mass of hanging rock overhead, which appears awfully 
grand. The extent of the present excavation is about 
twelve acres, and they contain from one to two hundred of 
these enormous columns. Rows of them rise on either side, 
as we walk along this magnificent subterraneous region. 
The ^' feet" or *^ eyes" of the shafts have the appearance of 
domes and spires when we look up, adorned with salt sta- 
lactites hanging down in beautiful droppings. The explo- 
sions which the blastings occasion are tremendous thun- 
derings, which shake the whole mine, and reverberate in 
awful volleys throughout the caserns long after. There 
are three qualities of salt, — ^the best or Unch spar, which is 
of a reddish brown colour, and is usually found in large 
angular masses; the next is called Prtusian lumps, a 
darker sort, which usually comes out in cubic masses, and 
is exported in large quantities to Holland; the third sort 
is called roof, a darker and more mixed kind than either, 
which sometimes contains beautifully clear and transparent 
crvstals. The getting of the rock salt is undertaken by 
what are called ^* drift masters," who employ men under 
them to excavate and draw it to the eyes of the pits ; they 
are paid by the piece, and their wages generaUy average 
from 2s. 6d. to ds. per day. 

It has been estimated from official returns, that unwards 
of 400,000 tons of rock and white salt are annually ex- 

x 
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ported from Liverpool, the whole of which is furnished bj 
Uie mines of Cheshire ; and the home consumption cannot 
be less than 16,000 tons in addition. 

It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact, that although 
Poland contains one of the largest salt deposits in the world, 
it is partly supplied with salt from this langdom. 

Proceeding through the deep excaration at the Hartford 
station, we see a pretty little villa on our left, sofQy repos- 
ing amid the peaceful scenery ; the scattered village of 
GoRSTAGE, on the west, and the small township of Weaver- 
ham on the east. The line of road is so straight and level 
from here to Acton, the next station, that a train can be 
seen from one place to the other all the way. About two 
miles on the road, to the left, is Grange Hall, the resi- 
dence of Lady Brooke. It is a delightful spot, and we give 
a sketch of it. 



\ 
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The House, which is a handsome square brick building 
with two wings, stands on the brow of an elevated and un- 
dulated lawn, girt with some fine old forest trees, and em- 
bowered amidst plantations of dark and shadowy firs and 
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beeches. As we pass on, we obtain a fine view of Dela- 
MERE Forest, far off to the west, lofty, dark, and roman- 
tic, like its brother, Cannock Heath. To the east is Win- 
NiNGTON Hall ; and Overton Hills are to be seen in 
the distance, to the west. As we climb the sides of the 
excavations, or stand on the occasional embankments, we 
perceive solitary farm houses, which have been halls in 
their time, distant hills and woods, and rich pasture ; and 
soon come to 

ACTON STATION. 

From Binning. 68 miles. — ^From Lpool. and Mftnch. 29^ miles. 

Soon after we have passed this, we see the village of 
Acton, a small agricultural place, and a hamlet or two on 
either side; and after passing a mile and a hqlf on the road, 
we approach the long embankment which leads to the next 
viaduct. We pass through a portion of Dutton Wood, 
and find on each side hills and dells, verdant and covered 
with plantations, the long embankment leading us higher 
and higher over the road side, until we come to that won- 
derful structure the Button Viaduct. 

This stupendous bridge is more than a quarter of a mile 
long, containing twenty arches, of sixty-five feet each in 
span, being sixty-five feet high above the level of the water, 
and twenty-eight feet wide. To obtain a sight of this work 
of art, the visitor should go down into the valley below, or 
as fiai as to "Pickering's Boat," a noted tavern, a short 
distance to the west, and there quietly survey the range of 
arches, and the long line of parapet. The view from the 
centre of the bridge is very magnificent. Below is the 
Weaver slowly moving on in its meandering course through 
rich meadows, and close by its side is the canal which has 
been made in order to shorten the distance from one curve 
of the river to another for the flats which pass up and down. 
The vessels are here in full sail, until they come to the 
bridge, when they lower their masts as they move under^ 
as if in homage to the structure they are passing. The 
valley is open and wide, giving an almost boundless view. 
To the east are the Falls of the Weaver, constantly 
rolling and dashing along, giving the roaring sound of th« 
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distant cataract, — an emblem of the daily toil and turmoil 
of life; while the spray, dancing in air with the laughing 
sunbeams, is emblematic of the transitory lightness of life's 
pleasures. Further on we see the devious river among the 
meadows, with the locks and bridges, until we lose it in a 
thick wood, where there are the remains of some former 
seats. The south bank of the east view is a beautiful 
thickly planted steep range of hill, with ravines here and 
there through which brooks run down to the river; 

" Haants right seldom seen, 

Lonely, leafy, cool and green." 
The north bank is bounded by a forest of thick plantations, 
close to the edge of which passes the canal. The west 
view is a large open plain, where the valley expands in un- 
bounded prospect. The river flows through in a serpentine 
manner, with immense sweeps, forming a series of penin- 
sulas, carpeted with verdure and flowerets. At some dis- 
tance the hotel called '* Pickering's Boat" is seen, amidst 
a cluster of trees, near to which fliere are extensive ware- 
houses. The south side of this view spreads out into a 
calm expanse of meadows. The northern view is bounded 
by a thick and dark bed of wood, and the river and canal 
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i¥ind away to the north-west out of sight, bearing the boats 
with their lofty masts and outstretched canvas far away. 
Beyond and above is the forest of Delamere, and the steep 
and lofty hills towards Frodsham. A clump of trees is 
visible on the summit of the hill, which is called Castle 
Hill. Looking down towards the south may be seen De- 
lamere House, close to the borders of the forest, the 
seat of G. Wilbraham, Esq., M.P. for the southern divi- 
sion of the county of Chester. The scenery is cahn and 
soothing, and the visiter may find here one of those few 
spots where the grandeur of nature and art combine to 
form the truly sublime. Here all day long nothing is 
heard to disturb the beautiful silence of the scene, save 
the constant fall of the water, and the occasional and rapid 
rush of a train, passing at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

This magnificent Viaduct cost upwards of 50,000/., and 
was more than two years in constructing. The reader will 
observe that we have given but a portion of the structure 
in our drawing, from the impossibility of representing so 
great an object in so small a space. 

We now see the village of Dctton to the east, and 
Aston Hall to the left, and we arrive at the Ddtton 
Embankment, which is carried over the Button Box- 
TOMS, where there are many beautiful hills and dells, richly 
clothed with luxurious plantations, and affording delicious 
glimpses of scenery. We next pass through the middle of 
BiRDswooD, a famous fox cover. The Grand Trunk 
Canal passes close by the side of the road, and we come 
to a deep cutting, that leads to the tunnel, which was 110 
yards long; but since the southern end of it fell in, a great 
part of the road over it has been removed, and the passage 
considerably shortened. We soon arrive at 

PRESTON BROOK STATION. 

From Binning. 72^ miles. — ^From LpooL and Mauch. 25 miles. 

The road to Chester and Warrington passes over the 
bridge here. 

There is a large and tolerably comfortable inn, close to 
the station house, where a good bed maybe obtained — one 
of the most important requisites for a traveller. 

X 2 
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Preston is a imall place, but one of considerable im- 
portance from the traffic which is carried on by means of 
the canal. It has but one street, and stands at the edge 
of the junction of the Weaver and Mersey. At the east 
end, is a bridge of four arches over the Weaver, and at 
the west is the site of a Norman castle. 

From Preston Brook station we still go on through a 
deep excavation, and pass under a low and narrow tunnel, 
one hundred yards long, and an aqueduct which conveys 
the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, and come to a lodge 
where a person resides, who has charge of the gates that 
lead to Norton on the left, and to Daresbury on the right. 
Norton Priory, the residence of Sir Richard Brooke, 
is partly the remains of the former building; four of the 
vaults, and one of the ornamental door-ways being pre- 
served in the present erection. The Bridgewater Canal 
runs through Norton Park. Still further west is the town 
of Rdncorn, a place of very considerable mercantile im- 
portance, containing 11,000 inhabitants, and being one of 
the greatest inland ports of the kingdom. This place is 
famous as a resort for bathing. To the right may be seen 
Daresbury Firs, a large wood of fir trees, and the tower 
of Daresbury Church rising amidst the surrounding 
scenery. We pass Keakwick and The Elms, a country 
seat occupied by W. Stubbs, Esq., on the right, and pro- 
ceeding through the Moore excavation, pass Moore Hill 
the residence of General Heron, and arrive at 

MOORE STATION. 

From Binning. 74f miles — From Lpool. and Manch. 22^ miles. 

The village of Moore is situated eastward of the line, 
but is not seen from it. It is a small place, with a hand- 
some church and some neat houses : the population is not 
more than 600, who are engaged chiefly in agriculture. 
To the left is Acton Grange, a farm house of conside- 
rable size, in the midst of pleasant woody scenery. To 
the right is Walton Superior, a village on this side the 
Bridgewater Canal, and further on, the village of Wal- 
ton Inferior, between the Bridgewater and Irwell Ca- 
nals. 
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We now come to the Arpley Embankment, which is 
two miles long, including the Mersey Viaduct. On each 
side the scenery is very beautiful, consisting of fine pas- 
ture land, adorned with great numbers and variety of trees, 
the fields of verdure being broken here and there with farm 
houses and cottages. We are approaching the Viaduct, 
and tlie valley of the Mersey lies before us on either side. 
To the right are three large substantial homesteads, in the 
vale, by 3ie side of the hill. A lofty dark wooded emi- 
nence, called Hill Cliff, overlooks the scene, where are 
the residences of Holbrook Gaskell, Esq, and Mr. Justice 
Lyon. We are now on the Viaduct, with the vale on 
both sides swelling out most beautifully. To the right is 
die Meosey and Irwell Canal, on an embankment by 
the river side, passing along in a straight easterly direction, 
parallel with the Mersey for some distance, and only sep- 
arated by a green bank and a double row of wiUows. The 
river here, 150 feet across, and from 20 to 30 feet deep, 
gradually leaves the canal, winding round to the north to- 
wards Warrington, through rich meadows, having the tall 
row of willows by its side up to the town. Between the 
course of the stream, and the town in the distance, is a 
vast extent of pasture land, that is sometimes overflowed 
at high tides or floods, but is usually crowded with cattle. 
In the distance, to the north east, is Warrington, with 
its manufacturing chimneys smoking, its large and dark 
buildings, and its churches and genUemen's houses filling 
up the outline, and joining the meadows and fields. 

To the left, the canal passes in a south-west direction for 
more than a mile and a half in a straight line, forming a 
beautiftil perspective, having a row of willows between it. 
and the fields. The meadows stretch out in beauty and 
fertility as far as eye can see, forming a large angle be- 
tween the canal and the river ; while the deep wide stream 
takes a large curve to the north-west, forming an immense 
crescent, and passes on toward Runcorn and Liverpool. 
The banks of the river and the meadows are spotted over 
with cattle, whose lowings are the only music diat is heard 
in the valley. 

The Viaduct is 200 yards in length, and has twelve 
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arches. First, there are three of sixteen feet span and 
twenty-eight feet high, across a portion of the meadow ; 
next there is one arch over the canal forty feet wide ; then 
there are three arches of sixteen feet again over the mea- 
dow, and two arches of seventy-fire feet wide each over 
the river ; and lastly, there are three arches of sixteen feet 
over meadow. This viaduct is a very beautiful structure, 
when seen from the meadows or from the river below ; and 
we would advise those who have the time to spare, to take 
a boat from the Old Bridge at the lower part of the town, 
and row down to get a sight of it. The variety in the ar- 
chitecture having the strictest principle of order in it, is a 
beauty rather than a defect. The two arches of seventy- 
five feet over the river, are very majestic, more especially 
in contrast with the smaller ones besides them. We are 
now in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

Gliding over the embankment, we soon arrive at 

WARRINGTON STATION. 

From Birming. 77| miles — From Lpool. and Manch. 19§ miles. 

Here the trains from Manchester and Liverpool are join- 
ed together, and proceed to Birmingham ; and the trains 
from Birmingham are separated into the Manchester and 
Liverpool trains, which proceed to their respective places. 
In coming from Liverpool and Manchester, the Liverpool 
train is always required to be in first by a minute or two, 
because the engine which brings that to Warrington takes 
the whole train forward to Birmingham ; while the engine 
from Manchester waits the arrival of the train from Bir- 
mingham, and returns with the Manchester carriages. The 
train for Liverpool takes the precedence in going from War- 
*rington, for the same reason that it takes it in coming; be- 
cause its engine runs through the whole line. To effect all 
this a considerable number of rails is required, for the en. 
gines to back and advance and turn round upon, and yet 
not interfere with the course of the line. This is effected by- 
means of several short branch lines, which run off from 
the general line diagonally, and by moveable parts of the 
rails, which, by being altered in their position, change the 
direction of the vehicles moving over them. 
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The Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Carlisle, Kendall, Edin- 
bio' and Glasgow mails meet the trains here for the Lon- 
don bags. 

WARRINGTON. 




WASBINOTON 

A fine wide road passes oyer the line at the station, to 
Warrington, which is about a quarter of a mile o£f. The 
town is large and important, but yery irregular, and con- 
tains little architectural beauty. It is a busy, manufac- 
turing and commercial place. The population is upwards 
of 20,000. There are many handsome houses in the town 
and seyeral in the neighbourhood, and from the line, es- 
pecially on the high part of the embankment leading to 
the yiaduct, the view of the place is yery fine, as it lies 
stretched out by our side along the margin of the meadows 
crossing the river, and is terminated by a handsome large 
modem church at its north point, and by a smaller though 
handsomer church at its south point To the left of the 
line there is a cotton factory ana two glass houses, at one 
of which glass bottles are made. 

The origin of the name of Warrington seems to be con- 
sidered obscure ; but a littl0 consideration, with but little 
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learning, makes it out very clearly. Waer is the Saxon 
for a dam, or deep part of a river; Inge means a meadow ; 
and Tun a town. The name thus implies, a town built 
on the meadows by the side of the dam of the river. This 
is an exact description of the place. There formerly was 
a Roman encampment here, but the name is a Saxon one, 
and the Saxons never built fortresses on plains or in val- 
leys. In the civil war between Charles and the Parlia- 
ment, the church was the stronghold of the Royalists ; but 
they were soon compelled to leave it. Before die railroad 
was established, seventy stage coaches used to run through 
this place daily, but now there aie only four. However, 
as Warrington is a principal station, it has not suffered as 
some places have. The manufactures are very diversified, 
consisting of cotton, glass, soap, calico, muslin, velveteen, 
sail cloth, hardware, pins, and watch works. 

There are three churches, of which, St. Helen's the 
parish church, is a handsome old Saxon cruciform struc- 
ture ; St. Paul's is a new building on the north, and there 
is a smaller but more elegant building in that part of the 
town near the meadows called Latchford. There are spa- 
cious chapels for almost all classes of religious sects. 

The public buildings consist of the Town Hall, the 
Market Hall, two Clodi Halls, a Theatre, and the Ai^m- 
bly Rooms; but none of these are of much consequence in 
point of architecture. There is a large and well endowed 
Free Grammar School, a National School, a Blue Coat 
School, a Female Charity, aud an Infant School, and Sun- 
day Schools connected with each place of worship, Most 
of the children, therefore, obtain some degree of education. 
The first newspaper which appeared in the county waa 
published here, and it is said diat the first stage coach was 
also started here. The Reform Bill created Warrington 
a borough, and it sends one member to Parliament. 

This town is famous for being the birth-place of some 
men of talent, and the place from whence the labours of 
many eminent men issued. M'Gowan, the author of the 
" Dialogues of Devils," a queer uncoudi production, and 
"The Shaver," a pamphlet of considerable merit, lived 
here, and was a baker. The celebrated Priestley^ who af- 
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terwards resided at Birmingham, lired here. Howard's 
vfork on Prisons was published here, as were also Mrs. 
Barbauld's " Ode to Corsica," Roscoe's " Mount Pleasant," 
and the works of Dr. Ferrier, Mr. Gibson, and others of 
the eminent Lancashire literati. Litherland, the inventor 
of the lever watch, was bom here. 

Passing through the excavation in which Warrington 
station is situated, we see St.. Paul's Church, a new stone 
Gothic building on ^e right, and come to the Bone 
Works for ma£ing glue size, conducted by Mr. Boulton 
Molyrmix. We next come to Messrs, Kirkley*s Engine 
Works, where lately some of the best engines on the line 
have been made. 

An embankment commences here, along the sides of 
which a young plantation of firs is growing very finely, 
which gives the une a softened and cultivated appearance. 
To the east is the northern part of Warrington and Or- 
FORD Hall, a beautiful place, the residence of Miss Rigg^ 
embedded in the midst of noble and lofty trees. The great 
San KEY Canal, where vessels of 80 or 100 tons pass up, 
accompanies the road on the west, as far as Newton Junc- 
tion. On the right, a handsome Elizabethan cottage, and 
tastefully cultivated gardens grace the road ; and still fur- 
ther on the same side is a large extent of meadow ground, 
vnth the Dallum Brook running through them; and the 
road from Warrington to Winwick with rows of poplars 
on either side, forming the eastern boundary. To the left 
are Dallum House, the residence of Mr. Cawley^ and the 
Dallum Potteries, at a distance; and the Longford 
Meadows, through which runs the Dallum Brook, which 
is here a tolerably fair sized stream, in which, in the heat 
of summer, the swarthy and oily factory boys are accus- 
tomed to lave. At a distance to the right, we see the high 
road from Warrington to Bolton, Clambrook House, a 
handsome large farm house, the village of Home, (what a 
felicitous name for this place!) in the midst of open beau- 
tiful scenery, and still further on, the romantic village of 
Winwick, which is almost hid in the midst of the thick 
embowering trees that surround it; but an avenue to the 
Church shows us its fine old tower and spire, the latter 
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of which rifles far above the lofty trees by its side. The 
living is said to be the richest in England. We are now at 

WINWICK STATION. 

From Binning. 80§ miles. — ^From Lpool. and Manch. 16| miles. 

This place, though now inconsiderable, was formerly a 
British city, Cair Guintuick, Near here is a place called 
Red Bank, where an obstinate battle was fought between 
CromwelPs army and the Scots, under the I>uke of Ha- 
milton, when the Scots were defeated with a terrible slaugh- 
ter. Many of the prisoners were hanged in a field close 
by, which to this day retains the name of Gallows Field, 
Soon after, we pass a colony of brick cottages on the right, 
for the residences of workmen of the Vulcan Foundry, a 
large building which is close to them, where engines are 
manufactured. On the left are some Chemical Works 
belonging to Messrs. Musprattj of Liverpool, where there 
is a lofty tower in the shape of a sugar loaf. The country 
is highly luxuriant, well cultivated, richly adorned with 
shrubs, trees, and brooks. We now arrive at 

NEWTON JUNCTION STATION. 

From Biiming. 82§ miles. — From Lpool. and Manch. 14| miles. 

This portion of the line was formerly a distinct branch 
of railroad, connecting Warrington with the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, and was completed in 1829. It has been 
purchased by the Grand Junction Company, and now forms 
a part of their property. The plantations and hedges on 
the sides show that it is of much older construction than 
any other portion over which we have passed, and that 
great improvement might be expected in the general ap- 
pearance of the line in a few years time. This is the last 
station on the Grand Junction line. The cost of this line 
of railroad has been in round numbers, 1,600,000/., or 
18,180/. per mile. This work presented in its progress as 
few engineering diflGiculties as are ever likely to be en- 
countered in a line of equal extent in England. The Bir- 
mingham terminus is 371 feet 5 inches above the level of 
low-water mark at Liverpool, which difference of level is 
increased during the first 15 miles to 422 feet, being a me- 
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dium of about H f^^et per mile. From Wolverhampton to 
Stafford— 15 mUes— there is a fall of 157 feet, or 10) feet 
per mile. From Stafford to the Whitmore Station — 14 
miles — ^there is again a rise of 116 feet, or little more than 
8 feet per mile. During the next 35 miles— from Whit- 
more Station to Warrington — there is a descent of 331 
feet, or 9^ feet per mile ; and for the remuning 4f miles, 
to the junction with the Liverpool and Manchester line at 
Newton, there is again a rise of .60 feet, or 12 feet 8 inches 
per mile. The steepest part of the road between Binning, 
nam and the Newton Junction occurs for three miles be- 
tween Madeley and Crewe (46 to 49 miles from Birming- 
ham^, the inchnation being equal to 1 in 180. 

Tnis Station is situated at tibe middle of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, in an angle formed by that line 
and the curved branches from it which meet the Grand 
Junction line. The trains for Liverpool and Manchester 
here pass to the left and right to their respective lices ; and 
the trains from these towns arrive at this station usually at 
the same minute, and proceed along their curves on to the 
line of the Grand Junction, the Liverpool train taking the 
precedence. The sight of both trains connected together, 
passing along the Grand Junction line, and then separa- ' 
ting right and left, and speeding away from each other at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, is very beautiful ; but to 
see the trains coming from the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, and watch them running down the curved branches 
on to the Grand Junction line, is majestic. The precision 
of time, the order of movement, the noble engines in front, 
with their magnificent trains after them, and the curvili- 
near course which they take, are all so many particulars 
which heighten the interest of the sight. There is some- 
thing of the charm of the wonderful and sublime in it, and 
we gaze with admiration and astonishment upon it, as much 
the fiftieth as the first time. 

The trains of the Grand Junction Railway do not take ' 
up passengers on the Liverpool and Manchester line, but 
they put them down at any station for which they are 
book^. The line for Liverpool and Manchester runs di- 
rectly east and west of the Grand Junction line, and con- 
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sequently the objects which are observed in its course will 
be north and south. We shall proceed along the line to 
liverpool first. 

To the south there is a lofty chimney 153 feet high, be- 
longing to some chemical works. The foundation is laid 
deep on the sandstone rock, a former chimney having fal- 
len when it had reached the height of 93 feet, in conse- 
quence of the unsafeness of the foundation. The scenery 
here is venr interesting, but we must pass on tathe great 
San KEY Viaduct. 




SANKET VIADUCT. 

This is an elegant and noble structure across the Sankey 
Valley and Canal. The embankment on either side is a 
stupendous piece of work, being as much as 70 feet in 
many places above the level of the valley below. 

Tne Viaduct is a bridge of nine arches, of 60 feet span 
and 70 feet high, measuring to the top of the parapet. The 
width of the road is 25 feet. As a great portion of the 
ground on which the viaduct is built is soft alluvial soU, 
piles were driven into the ground on which the piers stand. 
Two hundred piles from 20 to 30 feet in length, were 
forced into the foundation site of each pier. The building 
is chiefly of brick with stone facings, and cost altogether 
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upwards of 45,000/. Underneath passes the Sanket Ca- 
nal, which conyeys coals from the pits of St Helen's to 
the liver Mersey for liyerpool. This canal was the first 
for which any act of Parliament was obtained, the date of 
the act being 1755. 

To the north is Newton Race Course, with its Grand 
Stand, and die Billinge Hills behind ; to the south is 
Burton Wood, and on either side is the Canal, with its 
barges and boats moTing along in busy succession. We 
soon arrive at 

COLLIN'S GREEN STATION. 

To the right are the Collieries of Mr. Leigh^Aud the 
Sutton Copper Smelting Works; to the left is Bond 
Hall. 

We soon come to the Parr Moss, which much resem- 
bles Chat Moss at the Manchester end. Great difficulty 
was experienced in maJdng this part of the line, which, 
though not raised above the level of the moss more than a 
few ^t, in reality has a foundation of stone and clay 20 
feet deep, which has sunk into the bed of moss. The ma- 
terials mr this work were brought from Sutton inclined 
plane, which afforded 144,000 cubic feet of clay and stone. 
The township of Parr was once the property of Catherine 
Parr, the last wife of Henry VIII., the omy wife of his 
who was not divorced or beheaded. By the side of the 
road there are thriving, plantations, whicn in a few years 
time will much obstruct the view ftom the line. We now 
come to 

ST. HELEN'S JUNCTION STATION. 
Over an iron bridge of two arches, which crosses the line, 
the St. Helen's and Runcorn Gap Railroad passes 
north and south. The excavation is through clay slate, 
and on the southern side may be traced what in mining 
language is called a fault, or a break in the strata, which 
here lie nearly vertical. The speed of the train is dimi- 
nished very perceptibly as we ascend the Sutton inclined 
plane, which has a rise of 1 in 96, this being the greatest 
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inclination on the line. At the eomm'^noement of the rise 
there is an engine house which contains an engine always 
ready to assist the trains up the incline. The engine 
pushes forward the train from behind ; when it has aniyed 
at the top, it returns back again to its station. To the 
north lies Shirley Hall, and to the south is the Tillage 
of Bono. We proceed through the Sutton excavation 
under several fine arches, and soon amye at 

LEA GREEN GATE STATION, 
Which is at the summit of the Sutton incline. We 
have now gained the Rainhill Level, which is two miles 
in length. Here the Crial of the first locomotive engines 
took place, for the prize of dOO/., which was offered by the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad Company, and was 
obtained by the Rocket, an engine built by Messrs. St^hen- 
son. To toe north are the large Collieries of Messn. 
B&ume and Rohinson, to which there is a branch railway. 
The village of Sutton and Grove Hall lie to the right. 
The next station is 

KENDRICK'S GROSS STATION, RAINHILL. 

Close to the line, on the north, are the Flint Glass 
Works of Messrs. Stephens jr Co., and to the south is Rain- 
hill Church, a handsome small modem building. We 
BOW pass under Rainhill Bridge, which crosses the line 
of railway at an angle of 34® the. span of the arch being 
fifty-four feet, though the width of the railway is only thirty 
feet. This is a fine specimen of the skew principle of bridge 
building, each face of the arch extending forty-five feet 
beyond the square. 

Passing through a sandstone cutting of fifteen feet deep, 
we arrive at the termination of the Rainhill level, from 
whence 220,000 cubic yards of earth and stone were exca- 
vated in its formation. We now descend the Whiston 
Inclined Plane, along which the train proceeds by its 
own gravity, the speed being moderated when necessary by 
the use of the hretUis. Wepass through the Whiston Em- 
bankment, the village of Whiston and the town of Pass- 
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coTT being on the right, about a mile from the Hne. The 
latter place is celebrated for the manufacture of watch 
tools and works, and for files, and some other tools of a 
delicate description. The late celebrated J. P. KemhUy 
the tragedian, was bom there. The Church, which is seen 
from the line, is an ancient building, with a spire 156 feet 
high. To the south are the extensiye Collieries of Mr, 
Willis, By the side of the road is a quarry of finely, 
grained micacious sandstone, which is being worked very 
extensiyely. We pass by several coal, lime, and marble 
works, and to the south we leave Roby; on the north is 
the village of Huyton, the church spire of which is seen 
above the scenery which surrounds it. Still further to the 
north are the Hazels, a delightful spot, and Knowsley 
Park, the princely residence of the Earl of Derby, This 
place is celebrated for its beautiful grounds and magnifi. 
cent aviaries ; and one hardly knows how to express de- 
testation sufficiently strong, at the conduct of those who 
have abused the goodness and liberality of this nobleman's 
former practice of leaving the grounds open to visiters, un- 
til he was compelled to shut out all but those who apply 
by letter to himself for permission to see them. We are 
now arrived at the 

HUYTON GATE STATION. 
The village of Roby lies south of the line, and Child- 
well and Woolton Hall still further in the same di- 
rection. To the north is the village of Huyton, the church 
oi which is famous for its beautiful screen. Half a mile 
more brings us to 

ROBY LANE STATION. 
The country around is very beautiful, being finely wooded 
and adorned with the residences of gentiemen, indicating 
that we are approaching the modem Venice of the world. 
Conspicuous amongst the villas that surround us is Sum- 
mer Hill House, a view of which we introduce. This 
is the residence of Thomas Casey Esq, The little church 
of NoTTiNG Ash is seen from the line, as well as the vil- 
lage of Broad Green to the south. We now pass over 

Y 2 
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the Broad Gieen embankment, which is in many places 
fif^ feet aboTe the leyel, and in a short time we arrive at 

BROAD GREEN STATION. 
Above half a mile further, on the north side of the line, 
is the wharf for the entrance of cattle which are to go by 
the railroad. We ascend an inclined plane, of which we 
are not very sensible, it being only I m 1092. We now 
enter the far-famed Olive Mount Excavation, the most 
stupendous cutting on the whole line. It is nearly two 
miles in length, and in many places seventy feet deep ; 
having been cut out of solid sandstone rock. The dark, 
grand perpendicular section of this rocky ravine, apparently 
closing over our heads, is an awful and sublime sight. 
The road here is narrower than usual, thero being only 
sufficient room left to allow of the trains passing each other. 
In this great work 480,000 cubic yards of stone were quar- 
ried out, which supplied the company with materials for 
most of the bridges and other masoniy on the line from 
Liverpool to Manchester. The excavations serve admi> 
rably to supply the embankments. Thus Roby embank, 
ment, which is nearly tiiree miles long, and varies from ten 
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to fifty feet high, and which is sixty feet wide at the top, 
and one hundred and thirty-five feet bioad at its base, was 
constructed out of the excavations on the line, and exceeded 
550,000 solid yards. On the top and sides of this cutting 
of the rock, licnens and mosses are growing, being watered 
with the steam from the engines. We now nass through 
a bed of marl, and come to Wavertree Hall, on the 
north, the residence of Charles Lawrence^ Esa.y who was 
the first chairman of the liyerpool and Mancnester com- 
pany. We soon leave Wavertree Hill on l^e south, 
and azrive at 

WAVERTREE LANE STATION. 
A little further on to the south is Speaklanos, the resi- 
dence of Mrs, Earle; and we see before us the grand en- 
trance to the celebrated Tunnel, where the trains pass 
under the town to the Liverpool Station. This place is 
called 

EDGE HILL STATION. 
Here the luggage and coal trains are separated from the 
carriage trains, and pass on a branch road to the left, 
through a tunnel, which leads to the docks, of 2,250 yards 
long (fifty yards more than a mile and a quarter,) sixteen 
feet mgh, and twenty-two feet wide. The rise of the in- 
cline of this tunnel is one in forty-ei^ht, the mouth of the 
tunnel being 123 feet higher than the company's station 
at Wapping. The engine is detached from the carriages 
of the passengers* train, the lamps are lighted, and it de- 
scends the inclined plane of another tunnel to the right. 
This tunnel, which is 2,230 yards long, twenty-five feet 
high, and seventeen feet wide, is whitewashed throughout, 
and the names of the streets and places, under which it 
TOsses, are marked in white letters on a black ground. 
The cost of these tunnels was 150,000/. There is a large 
ai^a at the mouth of them, where there are two stationary 
engines of forty horse nower, to draw the trains up and let 
them down the inclinea planes of the tunnels, by means of 
a rope ; and there are locomotive engines always ready to 
convey the trains forward firom thence. Passing through 
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the tunnel, we arrive in a few minutes at the Grand 
Station in Lime Street, which is a most magnificent 
building. 

Here is a busy scene, where all are anxiously quitting 
or entering the carriages, and attending to their luggage 
and places. No sooner does a train arriye, than porters 
are ready to attend to the passengers, and omnibuses are 
waiting to convey them in any direction. The size and 
splendour of the building is in accordance with the im- 
portance of the place, and the business which is carried on 
there ; it is one of the finest pieces of axchitecture in Li- 
verpool. 
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NEWTON JUNCTION TO MANCHESTER. 

We now go back again to Newton Junction, and proceed 
to Manchester. 

The line of the railroad is much narrower here than on 
the Grand Junction line, so much so that there ia not room 
for a person to nass between two trains, which it is possible 
for any one to ao on the latter line. We soon enter the 
Newton embankment, the sides of which are well planted 
with shrubs and firs. The fields on either hand are beau- 
tifully green and flourishing, and on the right a foot road 
leads to Newton Bridge. A farm house of the age of 
Elizabeth adorns the scene on the south side, and still fur- 
ther off we see the spire of Winwick Church amidst the 
trees and in the distance ; Mow Copp, the lofty Stafford- 
shire moimtain; while in the rear, the Cheshire and 
RiviNGTON Hills are prominent in the view. It is a 
mile to the next station, and as we pass along the em- 
bankment, we see the town of Newton to the left, a very 
interesting and picturesque place, which was disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill. We now arrive at Newton Bridge, 
where the embankment is forty feet above the level of the 
road on eiUier side. Here is a handsome Viaduct of four 
arches, each 30 feet in span, and 40 feet high. Beneath 
this viaduct is the road from Newton to Warrington, and 
a romantic little stream of water which turns a mill close 
by. To the left is Newton, lying in its extended pictu- 
resqueness far below, with its pleasant road and lanes, and 
its ancient church in view. We have now arrived at the 

NEWTON BRIDGE STATION. 

Close by, on the left, is a very handsome and spacious 
hotel, called the Leigh Arms, which has been built since 
the construction of the line, and is both an ornament and 
an accommodation deserving of support A little further 
on we arrive at 

PARK SIDE STATION. 
Here is the apparatus for taking in water and coke, and 
it is the only place where these indispensible articles can 
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be had on this Hne. It was here that Mr. HmkUson met 
with the accident which cost him his life. He got out of 
the carriage in which he was travelling when another tiain 
was coming up, and in the confusion he fdl down, when 
the wheels paaied over his legs. He was removed to the 
house of Mr. Blackburn, the clergyman of Eccles, where 
in a few hours he died. This happened on September 15, 
1830, and a marble slab recording the event is fixed in the 
wall near to this station. The Wioan Junction Railroad 
branches off a little further on, which line of road when 
Complete, from here to Lancaster through Preston, will be 
very valuable, as it will form one direct course from the 
Grand Junction line to the notth. We next come to the 
great Ken yon Excavation, cut through clay and stone; 
the deepest work of the kind on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line. Eight hundred thousand cubic yards of clay 
and sandstone were removed from this part. We now come 
to the 

BOLTON JUNCTION STATION. 
The Leigh and Bolton Junction Railway joins the line 
to the north, thus connecting the important town of BoU 
ton with Liverpool. We pass over the Brossley Embank- 
ment, and on the south have a view of Culcheth Hall, 
the residence of 7\ E* Withington, Esq.; on the north 
lies Hurst Hall, a large handsome farm house. The 
township of Culcheth was at one time a very important 
place, as it was the spot where one of the ^aon kings 
neld a council. We next come to 

BURY LANE STATION. 
The line here passes over an embankment, beneath which 
runs the little stream of Glaze-brook, which is celebrated 
for its fine trout, and is therefore much resorted to by the 
lovers of angling. On the right is Chat Moss Tavern; and 
we are now at the far-famed, and by many much-feared. 
Chat Moss. This moss is an immense tract of peat or 
turf, about five miles in length, and two or three in breadth. 
Far as we can see before us and on either side, is a dark 
plain of turf, moss, and gorse, with scarcely a single tree 
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to break the dreary monotony of the scene, and nothing 
but the line of road to diversify this apparently impassable 
obstacle to progression and improvement. The peat beds 
are here from ten to thirty feet in depth, and are used very 
extensively by the neighoouring labourers and cottagers 
for fuel. There are, however, signs of the ultimate culti- 
vation of this barren jpart ; for since the draining which the 
railway company enected, for the construction of their 
load, and the inducements which there are now to try to 
make productive land of this waste, many portions have 
been made fit to plant or till, and are successfully culti- 
vated. We may look forward most assuredly, therefore, to 
a time when this wilderness will be a fruitful and probably 
even a rent-paying estate. When application was first 
made to Parliament for this line, it was considered by some 
of the most scientific and experienced engineers to be im- 
possible to make a road over this moss. However, it has 
Deen accomplished, and this part of the line is considered 
as good as any other. By draining and laying stone, gra- 
vel, and sand, and in some places hurdles, so as to make 
the foundation sure, a very safe and solid line has been 
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formed, over which the trains run withsreater smoothness 
than on any other part of the road. The cost of the con- 
struction of this portion of the line was upwards of 40,000/. ; 
but this sum is not more than a sixth of the estimated ex- 
penoes, as given by some of the opponents of the railroad. 
There are now many cottages, and one or two good &im 
houses erected on tnis part, and the country being open , 
we have many good views. To the south are the Cheshire 
and Derbyshire Hills, and to the north the villages of 
AsTLEY and Tildsley ; ihe church spire of the latter place 
forming a very pleasant object of relief to the flat swamp 
around us. We now arrive at 

LAMB'S COTTAGE STATION. 
Here is a good quickset hedge growing up by the side 
of the road, showing that the land may be cultivated if 
care and trouble be taken. On the north is the village of 
AsTLEY. We soon arrive at 

BARTON MOSS STATION. * 
Barton Moss &rm, on the south, is a pleasant building, 
and the land which belongs to it has been redeemed from 
the swamp around. Nearly opposite to this is a spot which 
is called Botany Bay, not from its being the resort of 
outcast felons, but from the number of rare indigenous 
plants which are found there. The original Botany Bay 
was a botanist's paradise, until it was stocked with felons, 
but now the words Botam^ Bay are always associated with 
felons and transports. Ilie plantations here are healthy 
and vigorous. Worsley Hall is seen on an eminence 
to the left, and about a mile further on we cross the Duke 
of Bridgewater's Canal, and come to 

PATRICROFT STATION. 
To the south is the village of Eccles, where Mr. Htu^ 
kisson breathed his last. This place is famous for its cakes ; 
and one shop which we pass claims to be " The noted Ec- 
cles Cake Shop," but such is the rapidity of the train, that 
notwithstanding this information, and your own inclina- 
tion, you cannot stop to buy. We are now at 
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ECCLES STATION, 
From whence, passing through an excavation of sand- 
stone, we arrive at 

WASTE LANE GATE STATION. 
We soon enter the township of Salford, and passing 
by some factories, obtain a signt of the chimneys of Man- 
cnester. To the left is a vilkge called Tinker^s Hol- 
low, and we then come to 

CROSS LANE BRIDGE STATION. 
We here pass through a shallow cutting, under several 
arches, over which the roads and streets cross, and after 
passing over the river Irwell by a handsome bridge, we at 
length arrive at the 

MANCHESTER STATION, 
A fine building, where there is large accommodation for 
passengers and goods. Omnibuses are here waiting to con- 
vey passengers to all parts of the town. The station is on 
a considerable eminence, from whence is seen a vast mass 
of buildings, intersected with innumerable streets, crowded 
with a busy population. 
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This midknd emporium of the Mecbaiiic Arts is dosenr- 
ing of a mor&extenaed aceount than the brief notice of it 
wHch we append ; for we shall only endeavoor to place 
before the r^er the principal fiicts and circumstances of 
this important .borough; 

The origin of its name, eyen, would require considerable 
diSscQssion to make those who are imacquainted with its 
history understaad it, without tp^ating of the rise and pro- 
gress of the place. TJte-name; we^are informed, has been 
spelt in 140 different ways at various times ; but it may 
suffice for our purpose to say, that it was anciently written 
Bromwycham V -Brtmt, signifying broom or heath, Wych 
signifying a village, or small town, and Ham, (or Hame,) 
signifying a dwelling or residen^oe. The'meaning of the 
name, therefore, was a village or town, situated on the 
beatlk. It is probable that the parUcle Ham was not added 
until after tbe lord of the manor had a re^dence there. 
In time this became corrupted to Brummejum, then came 
;Bermyngeham, and lastly Birmingham. In the time of 
'Charles I., during the war between him and the parlia- 
ment, ^is place was called Btomw^icham ; in the early 
partof4he l£[th century, the-name was changed to Ber-* 
unyngliam ; aiid in the latter part it was changed to Bir^ 
min^ham. 

- it is supposed* that this town was known to the Romans, 
aai4 that me beds of coal and iron with which the neigh- 
bourhood abounds, and many qf which were evidently 
used at an early pBriod, by open work or mining, were 
blown to them. The prodigious accumulation of scoria 
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in the neighbouihood of Aston Furnace, can scarcely be 
accounted for, but on the supposition of the ancient Britons 
and Romans having worked the mines. Near to Wednes- 
bury there are the remains of hundreds of coal pits which 
have long been in disuse. 

Birmingham was the centre of the Saxon kingdom of 
Mercia, and the manor was held by a chief of the name 
of Ulwine, until the invasion of William the Norman, who 
gave it to one of his followers, named William Fitz Aus- 
culph ; the residence of the Lord of the Manor being at 
Dudley. It then fell into the hands of Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and after his attainder and death, was 

§' ven by Queen Mary to a Mr. Marrow, who sold it to 
ishop Sherlock; Lord Archer next bought it, and it de^ 
scended to Christopher Musgrave, Esq., who now holds it« 

Up to the time of the first Charles, 1640, Birmingham, 
although a manufacturing place, was not of any note or 
consequence, and probably not equal to bny of the manu- 
fiausturing villages now in the neighbourhood; but after 
the Restoration the trade increased, and towards the mid- 
die of the last century the place began to assume an impor- 
tant appearance. It is perhaps not more than sixty or 
seventy years since that it was made a post town, previous 
to which letters used to be directed to Birmingham near 
Walsall. This latter place is now inagnificant, compared 
with Birmingham, though it is still a post town. 

The late French and American wars were the great 
cause of the prosperity and increase of this place, during 
the latter part of the last century, and the eariy part of 
this ; for such was the demand for muskets during this pe- 
riod, that they were required to be furnished to the govern- 
ment at the rate of two a minute, or 30,000 stand of aims 
a month. From the year 1805, to 1815, three millions of 
muskets were made at Birmingham for the government 
alone, besides all the arms which were made for private 
purposes. Swords, also, were manufactured in vast quan- 
tities; and so great was the demand for labour then, that 
a man could get a pound note a day; the greater propor- 
tion of workmen, however, would only work two or tnree 
days a week. 
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Buckles, whicli were brought into fashion by the Prince 
of Orange, were the great staple manufacture for nearly a 
century ; and such was the taste for them, that two mil- 
lions and a half have been made in one year, giving em- 
ployment to 5000 workmen. Since then, Buttons became 
the staple manufacture, and "the men of Birmingham" 
were honoured with the appellation of " Brummagem 
Button Makers." 




VIEW OF BIAMINOHAM. 



Birmingham stands upon a hill, by the river Hea, on 
the borders of Warwickshire, near the junction of this 
county with Staffordshire and Worcestershire, and is pretty 
nearly in the centre of England. It is in the direct road 
from London to Liverpool and Manchester, and is theiifth 
place of importance in the kingdom. A part of the great 
Roman roa^, the Ikenield-street, which extended from 
Southampton to Tynemouth, through the centreof the king- 
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dom, lies near it, and is now called Watstone Lanc^ ' At 
the time of the Restoration, tbeie were not more than fif- 
teen streets, containing 900 houses, and about 5000 inha- 
bitants: it now contains 180,000 inhabitants. 

Durinff the ciril war, in the timeof Chailes I. Biiming- 
ham took part with the Parliament; and Prince Rupert 
having defeated his opponents, punished the inhabitants 
by setting fire to their town, and levying a heavy fine up<»i 
them. In the year 1791, the notoriously memorable riots 
took place, during which many buildings and much valu- 
able property were a^^ain destroyed by fire. Ignorant and 
debased wretches did the work of destruction, headed and 
led on by many who knew better, and who ought to have 
prevented instead of encouraged such an outrage. The 
spirit of party polidcs must have run tremendously high 
at that time, for one portion of the communi^^ to sanction 
the destruction of the property of the other. Though there 
is still strong party feeling, yet on a late occasion, when 
the same hotel which was destroyed during the Riots, was 
attacked by a brutal mob, the leaders of bo9) parties united 
to put down violence and disturbance ; and to the credit 
of the working class, scarcely a single artizan that pretends 
to politics was found among the mob. In all large towns 
thero is a great mass of canaille always ready for mis- 
chief. 

The appearance of the town is irregular and not very 
prepossessing to a stranger; but there are many fine streets 
and handsome buildings, and at least two of the most 
magnificent structures in the kingdom — the Town Hall 
and New Grammar School. New-street is a very noble 
line of shops, and Bull-street, High-street, and the first 
part of Dale-end, aro all of them large and good resorts of 
trade and commeroe. The Bull-ring and Digbeth are 
places of considerable traffic, and the former place, on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, has very large markets 
held in it still, notwithstanding the immense Market HaU 
which has been built close by. The streets which form the 
square of St Philip's Churoh-yard, Colmore and Temple 
Kows, Waterloo-street, and Bennett's-hill, which are new 
erections, and Newhall and Paradise-streets, are composed 
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of reiy spacious and handsome houges, which are genenllj 
occupied by profesaonal men. 

The parish of Aston, which joins Binningham, is a Teiy 
large place, composed of rather small streets, which are 
very thickly populated; and the parish of Edehaston, 
which also is now united by buildings with Birmmgham, 
is a great district of villas, equal to any thing whidi the 
neighbourhood of Highgate or Hampstead, near London, 
afford. With a population of nearly 200,000, and an amount 
of wealth which cannot be less than 12,000,000/., Birming- 
ham must be a place of very considerable importance. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood is very beautiful, more 
especially about Edgbaston and Moseley ; but Handsworth, 
Aston, and Sutton Coldfield, are all rich in Uie luxurious 
varieties of nature. Beautiful, however, as may be the 
scenery of nature, it is the works of art which give Bir- 
mingham its value and celebrity, and it is to these, there- 
fore, that we must direct attention. 

Until the Reform Bill passed, this town had never been 
represented in Parliament; but it was then constituted a 
Borough, and sends two members to Parliament — Messrs. 
Attwood and Scholefield, who have been thrice returned 
by their constituents. 

The chief municipal affairs of the town are vested in 96 
commissioners, who are elected by their own body for life, 
under the act obtained in the year 1828. The Borough is 

fovemed by a High and Low Bailiff, two Constables, and 
[eadborough, who are appointed annually by the Court 
Leet, which consists of the Low Bailiff, and a jury of his 
choosing. The Court Leet belongs to the Lord of the Manor. 
A Court of Requests is held every Friday, for the recovery 
of debts under 5/; and the County Magistrates hold Petty 
Sessions for the cUvision, each Monday and Thursday, at 
the Public Oflfice. The town has a Local Act for the relief 
of the Poor, under which 108 Guardians are elected by the 
Ratepayers triennially. The Guardians divide themselves 
into Sectional Committees, which usually assemble weekly 
for the transaction of parochial business. The annual sum 
raised for the relief of the poor is about 40,000/. 
There are sixteen Churcnes altogether in the borough. 

a ▲ 
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The old parisli Church, St. Martin's, is an ancient build- 
ing, situated at the bottom of the Bull Ring in Digbeth. 
It has a lofty tower and spire, the former of which is cased 
with brick. There is a considerable amount of burial 
ground round it, which is walled and railed in. The liv- 
ing is a valuable rectory. In 1716 St. Philip's was erected 
on a large square piece of ground, four acres in extent, at 
the top of Temple-street The building is large and lofty, 
of the Corinthian style, with a dome and cupohi. The tri- 
ennial musical festivals, for the support of the General 
Hospital, used to be held here, before the Town Hall was 
built. This living is a valuable rectory. In 1735, St. 
John's Chapel, in Deritend, on the south side of the river 
Rea, was erected. In 1749, St. Bartholomew's Chapel was 
built, on the east side of the town ; and in 1774 St. Mary's, 
a very large octagon-shaped structure, was erected, to the 
east of Snow-hill. St. Paul's is a very handsome edifice, and 
has a noble and lofty spire, which is one of the architec- 
tural ornaments of the town. It was built in 1776, but 
not completed until 1823, and stands on the side of a hill 
considerably north of St. Philip's. There is now a hand- 
some square of houses round it. Christ Church, at the cor- 
ner of New-street and Ann-sti'eet, was begun in 1805, and 
completed in 1816, and is a large, plain, and commodious 
stone building, with a very heavy and lofty spire. The 
whole of the lower part of this building consists of free 
seats. St. James's Chapel, Ashted, is a chapel-of-ease to 
Aston Church, and was completed in 1810. St. George's 
is a handsome Gothic building, with a lofty tower, of the 
style of Edward III., in the north east part of the town, 
where were formerly St. George's Fields and Hangman's 
Lane. Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, is a very handsome 
Gothic building, which would do credit to the thirteenth 
century, and is an object of great admiration. St. Petei-'s, 
Dale End, is a Grecian temple, which was completed in 
1827, and injured by fire in 1831, but is now restored. 
St. Thomas's, at HollowayHead, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Grecian architecture, was built in 1829, and 
will hold 2000 persons. In 1833 a large and handsome 
brick building, on the road to Soho, was erected, called All 
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Saints. There is a liandsome Church, built near Gosta 
Green, in memory of the late bishop of the diocese. Dr. Ry- 
der, and called Bishop Ryder's Church. It is not yet com- 
plete. There are, besides, the old Church and the new 
Church at Edgbaston, and Aston Church. Probably few 
places in the kingdom are so well supplied with church ac- 
commodation as Birmingham, or have such a diligent body 
of clergy. 

The Dissenting places of worship are very numerous. 
There are two Catholic Chapels, St. Peter's, in Broad-street, 
and St. Chad's, in Bath-street; eight Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Chapels, one New Connexion, and one belonging to 
the Wesleyan Association. The principal Methodist dia- 
pels are, one in Cherry-street, a large building which will 
contain 2000 persons; one in Belmont-row, which will hold 
1000; and one in Constitution-hill. There are five Bap- 
tist Chapels. Cannon-street, the original one, and Bond- 
street, are two good, substantial, plain buildings ; Mount 
Zion Chapel, Newhall-hill, a splendid massive octagon 
temple; Zion Chapel, Newhall-street; and a small place 
in Lombard-street There are three Independent Chapels; 
Carr's Lane, a large and lofty place with an exceedingly 
massiye heavy front ; Ebenezer Chapel, in Steelhouse-lane ; 
and Livery-street, which was once a riding school. The 
Unitarians have four places of worship, two of which are 
handsome buildings, tne Old Meeting and the New Meet- 
ing, the latter of which was burnt in the riots. There is a 
very large and handsome Chapel in Newhall-street, where 
the followers of the celebrated Irving meet; and there is a 
handsome little Scotch Chapel in Broad-street, a good 
sized Chapel in King-street, belonging to Lady Hunting- 
don's Connexion, a New Jerusalem Church, in Summer- 
lane, and a Quakers' Meeting-house, in Bull-street. Many ' 
other places are to be found, but as our notice of churches 
and chapels here, relates more especially to their celebrity 
as public buildings, we hope none will feel offended at 
being passed over. In another place will be found a list 
of afi the places of worship in tne town and neighbour- 
hood, with the names of the ministers and their residences, 
and the times of public service. 
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The Town Hall. This magnificent building, which 
is situated at the top of New-street, in Paradise-street, is 
the great ornament of the town, and is so lofty and large, 
that it is seen from almost every part of it. It is a rectan- 
gular building, after the model of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome; and is 160 feet long, 100 broad, and 83 
high. There is a massive basement 23 feet in height, on 
which stands the temple, encompassed by thirty-two fluted 
Corinthian columns of Anglesea marble, 36 feet high, and 
3^ feet in diameter, which support an entablature or cor- 
nice of 9 feet, and a pediment or roof of 15 feet The 
building is composed of bricks, made from the clay which 
was dug out for its foundation, and is faced with Anglesea 
^ marble. The front has an arcade of a double piazza, 
which increases the length of the base. The interior con- 
tains a noble hall, vast and sublime in appearance, 145 
feet long, 65 wide, and 65 high, containing a large orches. 
tra capable of holding 400 performers, with a lofty, wide, 
and deep recess for the organ, which is one of the finest in 
the world ; a spacious front gallery, capable of containing 
1^200 persons, and two side galleries which will hold 300 
each. There are twenty-seven windows, and the spaces 
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between them aie oniamented with fluted Corinthian pilas- 
teis and massive and elegant candelabra, which are sup- 
plied with gas. The ceiling is a splendid yet chaste 
piece of ornamental modelling, but the walls are plain to 
tameness. Large and lofty corridors and stair cases and 
upper corridors to the different galleries are on each side, 
supported by rows of pillars. There is one very large and 
loity room on the ground floor, beneath the organ ^Jlery, 
and several committee rooms, as well as apartments for the 
residence of the hall keeper. 

The design of the building was furnished by Messrs. 
Hansom and Welch, of Liverpool, and afterwards they 
contracted for its erection. The columns were fluted by 
machinery, invented for the purpose by Mr. Hansom, and 
worked by steam power. A moveable crane, on a railway, 
was placed at the top of the building as it rose, for draw- 
ing up the materials, which facilitated the progress very 
much. It was begun in 1832, and finished in 1835. The 
building cost upwards of 20,000/., or perhaps 25,000/., al- 
though the contract was for 18,000/., and the contractoiis 
became bankrupt in consequence of iheir undertaking. 

Here are held the great musical festivals and public 
meetings ; and perhaps Europe does not possess another 
such sdioon for these purposes. It is difficult to decide 
which is the most sublime sight, the assembled nobility 
and gentry, with the ranks of elegantly dressed ladies, that 
attend the musical festivals, or the dense mass of faces 
and hands that occanonally appear in the public meetings, 
especially when of a political nature. It will hold about 
4,000 persons atting, but more than 8,000 when standing 
dose. 

The Organ is a most magnificent instrument, at the 
upper part of the orchestra, composed of a lofty circular 
front and wings, with Corinthian capitals. It is 45 feet 
high, 35 wide, and 15 deep, and contains 2,636 pipes and 
40 bells. The largest wooden pipe is three feet square, and 
32 feet high, and when looked down into from the gallery 
over it, appears like the shaft of a mine. The largest 
metal pipe is the central one in front, which is 35 feet 
lugh, and 21 inches or nearly two feet in diameter. The 
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TOWN HALL ORGAN. 

sound from either of these pipes causes the whole building 
to vibrate, and the windows answer most distinctly to each 
imdulation. The great organ has 17 stops, 1,427 pipes, 
and 22 ranks. The choir organ has nine stops, 594 pipes, 
and nine ranks. The swell organ has 10 stops, 450 pipes, 
and 10 ranks, some of which do not reach very low, and 
40 bells. The pedal organ is composed of two octaves of 
three stops of 32 feet, open wood diapason, metal, and reed, 
containing 75 pipes. The combination organ contains 21 
stops, and possesses advantages rarely found, in the mix- 
tures and combinations of sound and power. There are 
thus 40 real stops, with ranks of pipes, and 21 which only 
combine or separate them. 

There are four beds of keys, 16 feet £rom the organ, a 
small bed of pedal keys, apart from the lowest bed, for 
another performer, and a corresponding bed of ped^ for 
the same notes. 

The reed, trumpet, and cremona stops are very fine, and 
are scarcely equalled for strength and richness ; but the 
posaune is a stop which far excels every thing of the kind 
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that is knovrn in tbe world, being equal in tone to one 
half of the whole organ, and surpassing in power many 
entire large organs. • The fine deep rich trombone effect 
of the instrument is owing entirely to this, which has a 
grandeur, majesty, and sublimity about it that makes it in- 
Taluable for choruses. 

The instrument is capable of the finest and most deli- 
cate touches of the octave flute, and the most terrific blast 
of the trumpet. When the whole of the keys are pressed 
down at once, an awful clap of thunder is produced. The 
interior is composed of three stories, to which corre. pout- 
ing stair-cases lead, and there is room to walk about from 
one place to another, and survey the various departments 
with their forests of pipes. The roar of the organ, to a per- 
son placed in the midst of it, when thunder is being imi- 
tatea, is such as to make him imagine that the whole 
building is being blown to pieces by an explosion. The 
builder of this noble instrument is Mr. Hill, of London, 
who only received 3,000/^ for his skill and execution. Mr. 
Hollins, the organist, is one of the finest performers in 
Europe ; and from his intimate knowledge of the instru- 
ment, plays it to the very best advantage, producing effects 
which no one but himself is capable of. 

The instrument may be heard, on payment of one shil- 
ling', every Thursday, fifom one to two o'clock, when Mr. 
Hollins displays its powers. It is the property of the Go- 
vemors of the Hospital, and was erected expressly for the 
Musical Festivals, which are held for the support of that 
institution. 

The School of Medicine and Surgery was estab- 
lished in the year 1828, the first building erected for its 
use being in Snow-hill. A larger and more commodious 
building in Paradise-street is now fitted up with extensive 
Museums of Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, and 
Library, Laboratory, Dissecting^ Rooms, &c. The school 
received the royal patronage of his late Majesty, William 
rV., and it is by his command called '* The Royal School 
of Medicine and Surgery, at Birmingham." The following 
gentlemen are the present professors in the several depart- 
ments : — 
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Anatomy and Stngeiy . . . . W. S. Cox, F.R.S. 
Anatomical Demonstratioa . . Gbobgb Elkinotok. 

Matena Medica Jambs Johnstonb, M.D. 

Chemistry and Fhannacy . . John Woolbich. 
Principles and Practice of Physic John Eccles, M.D. 
Forensic Medicine . . . . John Bibt Davibs, M.D. 
Midwifery ds Diseases of Women John Jnolb bt. 

Botany G. B. Knowlbs, FX.S. 

The establishment is under the management of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Council, and Visiters. 

Pretident. — Edwabd Johnstonb, M.D. 

Vice-President.-^ Auns T. Law, M.A.. Chancellor of the 

Diocese of Lichfield. 

Natural History Museum, in connexion with the 

Royal School of Medicine, Paradise-street. This Museum 

is open daily, from eleven to four o'clock, to shareholders 

and suhscrihers, and to the public on the following terms: 

Single Admission for Adults, 1«. — Children, 6d. 

Annual Personal Admission, 6s. 

The National Schools. There is a large building in 
Pinfold-street, where about 500 children are taught on the 
principles of education introduced by Dr. Bell ; there is 
another school of the same kind in Ashted. 

The Society of Arts, in New-street. This is a fine 
looking building, of the Corinthian order, with a project- 
ing portico, supported by four elegant lofty columns. The 
interior consists of a large central circular room, with a 
domed roof, and three other apartments, adapted for the 
display of paintings during the exhibitions, which are 
held in the autumn. There is a large circular room dcYO- 
ted to models of sculpture, where the students of the in- 
stitution attend. It is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

The Theatre, in New-street, is a large and elegant 
edifice, with a long colonnade and balcony in firont, sup- 
ported by two pairs of Ionic columns; and the interior 
is fitted up in the style of the London theatres, having two 
tiers of boxes, and is capable of holding 2,000 persons. 
A full house, at the usual prices, would produce 250/. 

The Post Office, which is a neat plain square building, 
with a portico and four pillars, is situated at the oomer of 
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New^treet and Bennett's-hill, and has been considerably 
enlarged since the opening of the Railways. There are 
now fliree receivals and deliveries daily from and for Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Manchester, and the amount of busi- 
ness is constantly increasing. 

The News Room, in Bennett's-hill, is a very handsome 
and spacious building of the Ionic order, having four lofty 
columns in front, and six on the side, and is enclosed by 
iron palisadings. The principal room where the papers 
are kept, is very capacious and commodious, and there is 
a constant supply of the daily and other newspapers. For- 
eign as well as English. It is supported by subscriptions 
of two guineas per annum. 

Infant Schools are established in many parts of the 
town, but the principal institutions are in Ann-street, Is- 
lington, St. George's, and Cherry-street. Upwards of 350 
children are instructed, the expense of which is defrayed 
by public subscriptions and the payment of two-pence a 
week by each child. 

There is a Medical Library, at the School of Medi- 
cine, Paradise-street, for the use of the medical profession, 
and a Law Library, in Waterloo-street, for the use of 
the legal profession, both of which are very valuable. 

The Savings Bank is in Temple-row, and is open every 
Monday and Thursday, between the hours of 12 and 2. 

The New Library. This institution is situated in 
Temple-row West, and is similar to the Old Library, but 
of much smaller extent 

The Stamp Office is in Colmore-row. 

The Blue Coat School, which is a large building, 
occupying the east side of St. Philip's Churchyard, waa 
erected in part in the year 1724, and has been considerably 
enlarged since then. It is for the reception of poor chil- 
dren, and accommodates upwards of 200. It is supported 
by bequests, subscriptions, and collections at the churches. 
The children are taught ihe plain and simple elements of 
education, and the religion of the Established Church. 

The Old Library. This is a handsome structure, in 
Union-street, with large and lofty rooms, with every ac^ 
eommodation for reading, and a fine collection of books 
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amounting to 18,000 volumes. It is supported by annual 
subscriptions. The celebrated I>r. Priestley was the prin- 
cipal founder of this institution. 

The Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, is situated 
in Cannon^treet. The surgeons are Messrs. Hodgson, 
Ledsam, and Middlemore. 

The Philosophical Institution, This is an institu- 
tion for the diffusion of scientific knowledge amongst the 
middle and higher classes. Lectures are delivered eveiy 
season, lliere is a handsome Theatre, a large Museum, 
with collections of fossils and minerals, &c., a library, 
Reading Room, and Laboratory. It is situated in Can- 
non-street. 

Mechanics' Institute. This is an institution for the 
improvement of the working classes. There is no distinct 
building' for it at present, but funds are being raised for 
the purpose. Lectures are given at the Theatre of the 
Philosophical Institution, and there is a Library in Ed- 
mund-street. Classes are formed for instruction in most 
branches of learning. 

The Assay Office, in Cannon-street, is the place to 
which all goods which are manufactured of gold and silver 
are obliged to be taken to be marked, to prevent imposition. 
Seventeen shillings per ounce is paid for gold, and one 
shilling and sixpence for silver work. 

Excise Establishment, Offices, 102, New-street. 
Chablbs Instan, Esq., Collector, 
Mb Moffat Pbtebs, Clerk, 

Hours of attendance for transacting public buaness firom 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Mb. John Tbbbt, Supervisor, 1 District, Vittoria-street, 

Mb. Josiab Lowe, Supervisor, 2 District, Lee Bank, 

Mb. Stephen BuBNETT,Supervisor, 3 District, 302, Summer-lane, 

Mb. John Evans, Supervisor, 4 District, Heneage-street, 

Mb. John Fobbes, Supervisor, 6 District, Deritend. 

Permit Writers— Wr. Edward Meredith, Mr. Thomaa DibUe, and 
Mr. William Austen. 

The Free School. This building, whic^ is composed 
of a peculiar white stone, brought from Darley Dale, in 
Derbyshire, is the most elegant structure in the town, and 
one of themost beautiful in the kingdom. It is a mixture 
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of the collegiate, civil, and ecclesiastical pointed architec- 
ture, and is usually descrihed as pure Gothic. It is a re- 
gular quadrangular figure, 174 feet in front, 125 feet in 
flank or side, and 60 feet high. The main body of the 
front elevation is composed of two stories, each having a 
handsome series of seven windows, enriched with tracery 
corresponding to its order of composition. The winffs 
project forward as far as the buttress, forming gable enos, 
and are of the same height as the main building. Each 
wing has a lofty oriel window, two stories high ; but the 
ordinary windows are plain and rectangular. The win- 
dows 0^ the flank or side are like the ordinary windows of 
the wings, and are in three tiers. The back front is simi- 
lar to the principal front in its elevation, buttresses, and 
wings, but has seven large pointed windows in the first 
floor, and in the lower story there is a series of open arches 
forming a covered court, and a range of cloisters. The 
windows belonging to the first story are very low, com- 
pared with the second, and the arches are flat or obtuse 
angled. The windows of the second story are much more 
lofty, but of the same shape as the others. These windows 
are separated by buttresses, which form each space into a 
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lepaiate compartment ; and as the buttreeses ascend, the j 
diminish at each story with triangular facings, and termi- 
nate in lofty pinnacles above the embattled parapet which 
surrounds the building. 

The principal entrance is by the central compartment 
between the bases of two buttresses, under a handsome 
porch into a vestibule. Two large apartments, with oak 
pannelled walls and ceilings, one on the right and the other 
on the left, are the school rooms for commercial education 
and instruction in modem languages. Still further on we 
come to a large and handsome corridor, with a groined 
ceiling wrought in stone, and sides of window work with 
richly painted glass, which leads to the grand stone stair- 
case, by which we descend to the vaulted court below, or 
ascend to the apartments above. In ascending, we come 
to another corridor of the same work as the one below, but 
much longer and more lofty, leading to the two grand 
rooms of die building. A large open square court is on 
each side of the corrridors, between them and the wings, 
so as to furnish light and air to the interior of the build- 
ing. The Grammar School is at the rear, and is directly 
over the vaulted court below. It is 120 feet long, 45 feet 
high, and 30 feet wide, and has a lofty angular roof sup- 
ported by a series of magnificent obtuse angled arches of 
the Tudor style. At the end, where the chair of the head 
master is placed, there is a handsome lofty oak carved 
screen, behind which is a platform for visitors, and for a 
drawing class. The second master's chair is opposite to 
this, and the four ushers' chairs are on the sides. The 
desks and forms for the boys occupy the intermediate 
space, and are capable of accommodating 230 boys. 

Another large apartment is in front, and is intended to 
be the library. It is 102 feet long, 31 high, and 25 wide, 
and contains the grand second series of windows. The 
ceiling is a noble low flat arch of oak, pannelled in squares, 
with arched beams to sustain it. 

The roofs, ceilings, and pannels, are made of oak and 
plaster, and the arches chiefly of iron ; the whole being 
painted and varnished to such perfection, that they have the 
appearance of the finest sort of the noble wood which they 
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are intended to imitate. The reason for this imitation was 
simply necessity, there not being oak enough in tibe neigh- 
bourhood f' the purpose. The wings are appropriated for 
the residences of the head and second masters, and are fit- 
ted up very handsomely with oak furniture. The whole 
of this magnificent structure cost upwards of 50,000/. The 
building is firom the design of Mr. Barry, of London. 

The founder of this School was Edward VI., who gave 
the property of the "Guild of the Holy Cross," one of the 
monasteries which had been suppressed, for the purpose 
of educating the youth of Birmingham in sound learning 
and true religion. At that time l£e value of the income 
was 21/., but since then, 1552, by the progress of the town, 
and by additional bequests, the income, which is now 
5000/., and in two years more will be 9000/., by the fal- 
ling in of leases, is expected in the year 1850, to be nearly 
40,000/. per annum ; an enormous revenue, sufficient to 
give the most complete education to all classes in the town. 

The School is under the management of twenty govern- 
ors and the Bishop of the Diocese. There are ahead and 
second master, and four ushers, for the classical depart- 
ment ; the modern languages and commercial departments 
are not yet filled up. The head master has a salary of 
400/., and other perquisites, which make the situation 
worth 800/. or 1000/. a yeai*, and the second master's sal- 
ary is 300/. besides perquisites. The ushers receive 200/. 
each. The scholars are not admitted until they are eight 
years of age, and can read and write their own language ; 
nor are they allowed to stay beyond the age of nineteen. 
There are ten yearly exhibitions of 50/. each, with a resi- 
dence at Oxford or Cambridge for four years. Annual 
examinations are made by three resident members of one 
of the Universities. 

The Court of Requests is situated in High-street. 
This is a court for the summary recovery of sums under 
5/. It is held every Friday, before the commissioners for 
that court. 

The Dispensary. This handsome stone building is 
situated in Union-street, and was erected in the year 1808, 
at an expense of 8000/, Three physicians and six sur 
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geons gratuitously attend the patients, from four to five 
thousand of whom are annually relieved. It is supported 
by subscriptions. 




MARKET HALL. 



The Market Hall. This building, which is con- 
structed of Free Stone, from a design by Mr. Edge, of Bir- 
mingham, extends from High-street to Worcester-street, and 
is 360 feet long, 108 wide, and 28 high up to the roof. 
It is a plain Grecian structure, with a deep base, and a 
projecting entablature, having one large and lofty Doric 
entrance in High-street, and another in Worcester-street, 
two smaller entrances, with plain pyramidal projecting 
fagades in Philip-street, and two in Bell-street to the un- 
der part of the building, and from thence by steps up to 
the Hall. The roof is composed of a lantern middle part 
for air and light, and has fifty-six windows on each side, 
and five at each end, with seventeen large skylights at the 
top, and two side parts of the common angular construc- 
tion, which have seventeen skylights each. The whole is 
sustained by seventeen series of beams, which are support- 
ed by seventeen pairs of iron pillars, 28 feet high, and 20 
feet apart. There are twenty-six lofty circidar-headed 
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windows on each side of the Hall, six at the north entrance 
and two at the south; and altogether there are 225 win- 
dows in the building. 

In Bell-street, the west side, there is a row of vaults, 
which are let for shops, twenty-three in number; and there 
are forty vaults under the building in a long range of cel- 
laring, which are used as stores. In the body of the Hall 
there is room for accommodating 600 persons with stalls, 
and enough space left for three or four thousand persons 
to perambulate. 

The cost of the building was about 25,000/., and the 
erection occupied nearly two years. The annual rent paid 
for stalls may probably amount to 5,000/. or 6,000/. 

It is usually allowed to be one of the finest buildings in 
the kingdom, and is far superior to any thing of the kind 
out of London. 

The Statue erected to the memory of Nelson, in the 
Bull-ring, is a bronze figure by Westmacott, which, with 
its pedestal, palisadings, and lamps, cost about 3,000/., and 
was raised by subscriptions. 

The Baths at Lady Well are very extensive and com- 
modious, and the spring that supplies them is so plentiful, 
that it formerly furnished one half the town with soft water. 
There is a large and excellent swimming bath, which is 
36 yards long and 18 wide. 

The Public Office, in Moor Street. This is a large 
and handsome building, enclosed with iron palisading ; it 
consists of a massive base, with two wide arched enti'ances, 
and a lofty story above, with a balcony in front, surmounted 
with a deep entablature, which is supported by five pairs 
of Ionic colimins. There is a spacious court yard leading 
to the prison, which lies behind. The Public OflSce con- 
tains a large court room, where the magistrates hold their 
Sessions, and the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors' 
Court sit ; a capacious and lofty room where the Commis- 
sioners of the town transact their business, and eight or iSbn 
other ample and commodious rooms. 

The Protestant Dissenters' Charity School, in 
Park-street, was established for the purpose of clothing, 
maintaining, and educating 40 girls. 

The Proof House. In Banbury-street, there are large 
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premises, where all fire-arms which are manufactured must 
be tsiken in order to be proved before they can be sold. 
Guns and pistols are here loaded and placed in a strong 
iron room, and by means of red-hot irons passed through 
apertures in the wails, are discharged, in order to ascertain 
it they are sound and will bear &ing. One shilling per 
barrel is charged. 

The London and Birmingham Railway Station is 
situated in Duddeston-row. 

The Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company 
was established in the year 1825; the works are at West- 
bromwich, five miles from Birmingham. 

The Workhouse is a large and well-conducted institu- 
tion in Lichfield-street, under the direction of 1 08 guardians, 
who are annually elected by the rate-payers of the town. > 

The Cavalry Barracks. This place, which is situated 
in Ashted, near St. James's Chapel, was established after 
the riots, for the location of 150 soldiers in order to preserve 
the peace. The ground, buildings, and furniture, could 
not nave cost less than 20,000/. 

The Vauxhall Gardens are situated at Ashted. 

The General Hospital. This noble building was 
commenced in the year 1776, and finished in the year 1791; 
it cost upwards of 12,000/. The funds for its support are 
obtained by public subscriptions, and a triennial musical 
festival, the proceeds of which latter have varied from a 
few pounds to 5000/. 

The Asylum, in Summer Lane, is a place for the recep- 
tion and education of the destitute children of the parish. 
It contains generally about 200. 

The Cemetery is situated in Hockley. The grounds 
are beautifully laid out with walks, and extensive rows of 
vaults. There is an elegant Grecian chapel, where the 
services are performed. The Cemetery is chiefly designed 
for dissenters. It stands on the remains of the celebrated 
Key Hill, which was removed for sand. It is surrounded 
by a lofty stone wall, which has two entrances through 
strong gates, the side posts of which are adorned with 
pyramidical Grecian fagades. 

The Old Gas Works are situated in Broad-street, near 
the Worcester Canal,and were established in the year 1819 
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The Magdalen Asylum was established in the year 
1828 at Islington. 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Tliis school 
for the instruction of this unfortunate class of persons was 
established in the parish of Edgbaston, in consequence 
of a lecture that was delivered on the subject by the 
late Dr. De Lys. There are usually about 40 pupils : the 
institution is admirably conducted, and in a flourishing 
state. The office of tne Society is at No. 30, Bennett's 
Hill. 

The Birmingham Botanical and Horticultural 
Society. This institution was established in the year 
1 829, for the purpose of encouraging the culture of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables. In the gardens of the society, at 
Edgbaston, ^^ch are very extensive, is a noble conserva- 
tory and hothouses, which are composed wholly of metal 
and glass, and are universally admired for their lightness 
and elegance ; they were designed and executed by Mr. 
John Jones, formerly a partner in the firm of Jones and 
Clark, but now the manager of the extensive hothouse 
works of Mr. Clark, in Lionel-street. Public exhibitions 
for prizes are occasionally held at the Town Hall, but 
more frequently in the gardens themselves, which are ren- 
dered still more attractive by the performance of a military 
band of first-rate excellence. 

Edgbaston Hall, the residence of Dr, Edward John- 
stone, is a plain building, situated in the midst of a small 
but beautiful park, which abounds with fine timber, and 
has a fine sheet of water in front. This place was one of 
the scenes of contention between Charles and the Parlia- 
ment, and before the landing of William III. it was burnt, 
in the fiery zeal of the mob against popery. In 1791, it 
was plundered, and an attempt was made to set it on fire 
by the rioters, in order to extinguish Unitarianism. 

Willmore's Strawberry Gardens are near to Edg- 
baston Hall, and are open during the fruit season to visiters, 
on payment of one snilling. There are several acres of 
land appropriated to the cultivation of the strawberry, 
which has here long been celebrated for the richness of its 
flavour. These gardens are much frequented. 
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Perrott's Folly, or Edobaston Monument, is ratu- 
ated in MonumeDt-lane. 

The Lancasterian School is a building in Sevem- 
street, where about 300 children receive instruction. 

Sunday Schools are connected with all the places of 
worship, and consequently there must be upwards of sixty 
such institutions. 

There are great numbers of Clubs and Benefit Societies 
established by the working classes, all of which have a 
tendency to encourage carefulness, prudence, and mutual 
assistance. 

In the neighbourhood of Birmingham there is so much 
that is interesting, that we can scarcely make a selection. 
We must, however, allude to a few particulars, and we 
first point attention to a piece of beautiful architecture. 
The Roman Catholic College of Oscott. The pre- 
sent college was originally a private seminary ; but about 
the year 1808, Dr. Milner, the late bishop of this district, 
took the establishment under his direction, and appointed 
it the regular college for the education of his clergy. The 
plan of study was, however, so constituted, as to be adapted 
for either ecclesiastical or lay students. Since its first ap- 

Sropriation to the purpose of a college, the house has un- 
ergone many alterations, and at different times has been 
enlarged, till at length it has occupied the limited extent 
of ground attached to it. Being still found too small for 
the accommodation of the increasing numbers of its stu- 
dents. Dr. Walsh, the present bishop of the diocese, deter- 
mined on erecting a new college, on a much larger and 
more commodious plan. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1835, the new building 
was commenced, under the direction of Mr. Potter, of Lich- 
field. It is situated about two miles distant from the old 
college, on the borders of Sutton Coldfield. The style of 
the building is Tudor Gothic. In its erection, a plain and 
substantial solidity has been more consulted than variety 
of ornament or richness of detail. The chapel, in which 
a greater proportion of decoration has been allowed, is 112 
feet in length, by 33 in breadth ; it is adorned with rather 
curious specimens of oak carving, and with three stained 
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¥Pindows, executed by Mr. Warrington, of Loudon, which 
afford a very fine example of the improvement which has 
taken place in the long-forgotten art of colouring glass. 
The paintiug, plumbing, and glazing was executed in a veiy 
superior manner, and reflects high credit on Mr. T. Broad- 
bent, of Birmingham, under whose superintendence it was 
finished. The length of the principal front of the building 
is 350 feet, and in the centre a tower rises to about the height 
of 100 feet. The interior arrangements, in which the plans 
of several foreign colleges have been consulted, are made 
with the greatest attention to convenience. It is calcu- 
lated that the college will easily accommodate 160 students, 
besides professors and other superiors. 

The course of studies followed at Oscott comprises, in 
additioH to the classical authors usually read in such es- 
tablishments, the most approved writers in French, Italian, 
and German. The last two years of the course are devoted 
to the study of moral and natural philosophy, in their va- 
rious branches, the higher departments of mathematics, 
and to the further perfecting of the previous studies in the 
classic and modem languages. The whole is conducted 
by professors resident in the house. Besides the general 
course above-mentioned, the ecclesiastical students are re- 
quired to pass through a theological course, under profes- 
sors appointed by the bishop. 

MANUFACTURES. 
The manufactures of Birmingham include the most de- 
licate articles that are made of gold and silver, and the 
most ponderous ones of iron and brass. The gilt toy busi- 
ness is, perhaps, the most extensively followed, and there 
is no doubt but that the greater part of the world is sup- 
plied &om this town with articles which are included under 
the denomination of gilt toy. Button making is so pecu- 
liarly a business of Birmingham, that the workmen are 
distinguished by the appellative of " Brummagem button 
makers." Plating is a staple trade, at which a great num- 
ber of hands are employed ; and Chin making has been the 
means by which many persons have obtained considerable 
fortunes. New branches of business are continually ori- 
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ginating, by which the inventors usually rise to a state of 
affluence ; we may mention as one of these, the making of 
Steel Peniy a branch of business which has succeeded beyond 
all expectation. Every process which can be performed by 
machinery, from the hammer and anvil to the ponderous 
rolling mill, is done here to the greatest perfection. 

The process of stamping the lighter kinds of articles, is 
a great improvement on die old method of casting them, 
as they are made much more rapidly, and far more beauti-' 
fully than before. Thus clasps, cloak pins, lock boxes, 
buttons, and most light ornamental articles, are stamped. 
Daily improvements are making in the stamping press, and 
there are instances where a gross of articles are now made 
in as short a period* of time as was formerly occupied in 
making a dozen. 

In the art of iron fofwnding gp'eat improvements have 
been made ; so that now light and elegant articles bronzed 
over, are to be found, which equal anything formerly made 
in brass. 

In "plated articles constant improvements have been made 
by Messrs. Boulton and Watt and some others, in the in- 
troduction of ornamental flowered work ; and the new me- 
tallic mixture called albata has opened a wide field for skill 
and enterprize in the manufacture of spoons, forks, pencil 
cases, &c. 

Button making is a branch of manufacture of very con- 
siderable consequence. From the common hoi-n button to 
the richly wrought and chased gilt button, where a gross 
of the former costs less than a single one of the latter, — 
every part of the labour is so much facilitated by ma- 
chinery, and each process of manufacture so much im- 
proved, that a stranger is astonished at the extraordinary 
accounts which are related of its powers. 

Japanning is a very considerable branch of business, and 
has improved of late years, in elegance and durability. 

Artists of the first merit are employed at high salaries, 
to give effect to some of the higher sorts of work. Mr. 
Taylor, the father of James Taylor, Esq., gave great ele- 
gance and finish to the art, and Baskerville, the printer, 
introduced the papier machee, or paper board work, which 
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is now got up to such a degree of perfection, that most ©f 
the Sovereigns and Aristocrats of Europe and the wealthy 
of America purchase from Birmingham. 

Glass making and cutting are now carried on in a very 
superior style. The improvements which the science of 
chemistry has occasioned in the manufacture of glass, and 
the inventions that have taken place in the art of cutting 
and polishing it, furnish us with specimens of glass toys 
far surpassing those of any other country. 

Within the last few years the manufacture of Steel Pens 
has increased to a very considerahle extent, and there is 
every appearance of its hecoming equal in importance to 
any of the other staple trades of Birmingham. To give 
our readers an idea of the consumption of this article, now 
become so general in every department of society, we may 
state that Mr. Joseph Gillott, of Birmingham, who is, we 
believe, the largest manufacturer of steel pens in the United 
Kingdom, and who is now erecting additional and most 
extensive premises at the top of Newhall Hill, consumed 
last year in the manufacture of this article 40 tons of re- 
fined steel, from which were made 248,669 gross, or 
35,808,458 pens. The pens are made from the best and 
most highly tempered steel, (which is obtained from the ce- 
lebrated Park Works of Messrs. W. Jersop & Sons, of Shef- 
field,) and so great are the improvements which have been 
effected in reference to their elasticity and finish, that they 
have now almost entirely superseded the use of the quill. 

The arts of engraving, die sinking, or cutting the pattern 
in steel for stamping, and modelling, are in a high state of 
cultivation ; and a new and beautiful art called engine- 
turning is now practised with great success. Wire draw- 
ing, the making of cut nails, screws, and pins, tubes for 
conveying gas, water, and for umbrellas, give great occu- 
pation. The machine by which cut nails are made, will 
probably in time supersede the tiresome process of nail 
making at the anvil, at which upwards of 20,000 men, 
women and children are employed at the present time ; 
these persons, it is to be hoped, will find better :aid more 
intelligent occupation by that time. Button sJuinks and 
cAatfM, which were formerly manufactured by the hand, are 
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now made by machinery, and as many grosses can now be 
produced in a given time as there were dozens formerly. 

The increased power given to mechanical processes by 
the steam engine, has produced a complete revolution in 
the manu£EU2ture8 of Birmingham; upwards of 110 steam 
engines, having an aggregate power of more than 2,000 
horses, are employed in the difierent manufactories. The 
division of steam power is very curious, several persons in 
the same range of buildings, conducting various manufac- 
tures, frequently employ the same engine. It is much to 
be regretted that the warm water from the condensing 
engines is not applied to some useful purpose. At a small 
expense warm baths might be contrived, in which the work- 
men might bathe at least 6nce a week. 

SHOW ROOMS. 

Although there are manufactured in Birmingham the 
most splendid articles for show, yet there are not many 
splendid show rooms, as the business is done principally 
by orders to pattern. There are, however, some places of 
considerable attraction, a few of which we shaU select, to- 
gether with some processes of manufacture which we think 
worthy of especial notice. 

Messrs, Jennens j- Bettridge^s Royal Papier Machee and 
Japan Works, in Constitution Hill. The process of ma- 
nu£eu;ture in this splendid and truly national establishment, 
is quite as interesting as the exquisitely finished specimens 
of art which are produced. The beautifully smooth polish 
of the various articles, the rich colouring, and the design, 
taste, and execution of flowers, figures, and landscapes with 
which they are ornamented, justly entitle this place to the 
appellation of the Birmingham School of Fine Arts. Her 
Majesty and the Duchess of Kent were so much astonished 
at the execution of the paintings here, that they pro- 
nounced this establishment to be second only to the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts ; and Sir Francis Chantry, who 
visited it some time ago, expressed his high gratification 
at the progress that had been made since his previous visit. 
Marshall Soult and suite, and most of the foreign ambas- 
sadors have passed equally high encomiums on the talent, 
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energy, and spirit of the proprietors ; by viho&e liberality 
parties visiting it can obtain cards of introduction to other 
establishments, to add to the gratification of those who are 
making a short stay. Most of the steam packets now ply- 
ing between Liverpool and Glasgow, have been decorated 
in the interior by this enterprising firm, in a far superior 
style of workmanship to any hitherto produced in England 
or on the continent. These show rooms are lit up with 
gas, and the richness and brilliancy of the articles, espe- 
cially the inlaid work in pearl, for which the proprietors 
have a patent, have a singularly striking appearance. Most 
of the hotels have cards, with maps showing the situation of 
their manu&u;tory. See also Guide at end of this volume. 
The very extensive manufactory of Messrs, Messenger Sr 
Sons, in Broad-street, is highly deserving of notice. In 
this establishment are made all kinds of ornamental work 
in bronze and or molu, of the most classical designs and 
exquisite workmanship; together with chandeliers and 
lamps of every description, from the most superb and 
costly to the most plain and useful. The chasteness of style, 
and superiority of workmanship, which have been adopted in 
this establishment for a long series of years, have procured 
for the proprietors deserved reputation, with a large share of 
public patronage, as the palaces of royalty, and the man- 
sions of the principal nobility of the kingdom, amply testify. 
Very numerous specimens of their work are also to be found 
in most of the European towns and cities, indeed in every 
part of the civilized globe. 

The manufactory of Messrs. Boulton ^ Watty at Soho. 
It would be impossible for us to give the reader any thing 
like an adequate idea of the extent of this place, of the 
wonderful perfection to which mechanism hto arrived there, 
or of the ingenuity and skill of the proprietors, without en- 
tering into details which the limits or this work prevent. 
The fame of the Soho Manufactory has spread throughout 
the whole civilized world, and every individual more or 
less has partaken of the advantages which have resulted to 
society ttom the important discoveries which have taken 
place there. It is difficult to obtain permission to see the 
works. 
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O. R. CoUis^s Establishment, in Church-street, con^sts 
of one of the finest soite of elegant and magnificent show- 
rooms in the kingdom. The most beautiful and gorgeous 
specimens of art in gold and silver, and gold and silver 
plate, are displayed here in rich profusion. Diimer and 
tea services, and soft and shadowy ground-glass and sil- 
rer-mounted candelabras, vases, and covers, appear more 
like the splendid fancies of imagination than the works of 
art. The most costly jewellery and personal ornaments, as 
well as the most massive services of plate, are ranged around. 
Each apartment has an attendant who accompanies visiters, 
and points out the chief productions. A large room is oc- 
cupied by the celebrated Warwick vase, a most stupendous 
work of art, which cost 4,000Z. in constructing. The whole 
of this display is manufactured by the proprietors, who 
have most extensive premises around 4ie establishment. 
There is a machine for the making of button-shanks, which 
receives the wire, and by one turn of the instniment forms 
and cuts off the shank complete. Tliis establishment was 
founded by Sir Edward Thomason, who was appointed 
silversmith and jeweller to the Royal Family, and to most 
of the sovereigns of Europe. Any respectable person may 
obtain admission. Her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent 
visited this establishment, and most of the English nobility, 
as well as those foreigners of distinction who have been in 
this country, have thought it an object worthy of their in- 
spection. The medalling department is very interesting. 

The spacious and truly elegant show rooms of Messrs. 
Edwards, Ball jr Co., jewellers, silversmiths, cutlers, &c., 
situate in High -street, offer to the inspection of the visiter 
a very extensive, as weA as novel selection of articles, both 
of ornament and utility, which for their richness and va- 
riety cannot be surpassed. This emporium, (the oldest of 
its kind) has been established nearly a century, and for- 
merly was known as the " Toy Shop of Europe," or " Bir- 
mingham in miniature." 

Messrs. RollasorCs, in Steelhouse-lane, have a very ex- 
tensive suite of rooms, for the display of cut glass, in their 
own peculiarly beautiful manufacture ; and also a great 
variety of all the modem productions in china, including 
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the justly celebrated Coalport — of which they are the sole 
venders in, or near, Birmingham,— earthenware, bronze, 
and lamps. The rooms are laid out with great taste and 
elegance, and are well worthy a visit ; the proprietors be- 
ing always happy to show them to strangers. To purchasers 
they proiSsss to oflfer very superior advantages. Her Ma- 
jesty and her illustrious motner visited this establishment, 
and expressed themselves highly pleased. 

Mr. JohnBlakeuMt/^s Lamp and Chandelier Manufactory , 
in Edgbaston-street, contains a fine assortment of elegant 
and splendid specimens of the taste, ingenuity, and skill 
of the designers and artizans in this branch of manufac- 
ture. Many large orders have been executed by Mr. 
Blakeway, for the sovereigns and nobility of foreign coun- 
tries, in consequence of the fame of his work. His exe- 
cution in brass and bronze is exceedingly beautiful, and 
merits the attention of the admirer of the elegant and useful. 

The extensive and superb show rooms of Messrs. Parker 
and Sons, of Summer-row, for all kinds of silver and plated 
wares, and British plate, will afibrd the visiter a very high 
gratification. The extreme beauly of design and chaste- 
ness displayed in many of the articles, added to the variety 
which is seen here, of the most costly and ornamental, as 
well as of the most useful, evince in an eminent degree the 
taste and spirit of the proprietors, who are always happy to 
show their rooms to strangers. 

The establishment of Mapplebeck ^ Lotce^ in the Bull 
Ring, is filled with choice selections of the finest articles 
of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, of the latest patterns. 
Stove grates of the most elegant and commodious kind ; 
fenders and fire irons ; cutlery of every description, the 
most costly and ornamental as well as the more plain and 
useful ; elegant bronzed tea urns, and best Sheffield Bri- 
tannia metal wares ; trays of the most splendid description 
of papier machee; silver, plated, and German silver work; 
splendid lamps, candelabras, and lustres; gentlemen's 
chests of tools ; and every article of ornament or conve- 
nience ; and the most complete establishment for furnish- 
ing gentlemen's seats, halls, houses, &c. They are the 
sole agents of the celebrated cutlers, Messrs. Joseph 
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Rodgen Sc Sons, Sheffield, and other distinguished matra- 
iactuieis. The proprietois are glad to show their rooms to 
any visiters, who may by them he accommodated widi 
cards of admission to many of the manu£Eu;tories. The 
nobility and gentry who pass through Birmingham, may 
spend half an hour veiy pleasantly in visiting this mart of 
elegant hardware furniture, which will give them a high 
idea of the state of this department of trade in Birmingham. 

R, W. WinfieltPs Show Rooms, at his works in Cam- 
bridge-street, Crescent, contain specimens of liis patent 
met^lic military travelling and house bedsteads, so much 
in use at home and abroad; with many other articles of 
furniture in brass, bronze, or moluy and in imitation of 
silver ; together with gas fittings of every description, and 
a variety of other articles made at his manufacfanry. Bed- 
steads have been made at the manufactory for members of 
the Royal Family and foreign potentates. The portable 
ones so admirably adapted for use in the camp, or in tra- 
velling, are preferred oy officers in the aimy and navy. 
The various processes at the mauu&ctory are veiy inte- 
resting; and the show rooms and works have been in- 
spected by many of the nobility and others, visiting (or 
passing through^ Birmingham. 

At me Iron Foundry and extensive Manufactory of Mr. 
W. C, Day^ of Suffi>lk.street, for all kinds of scales, scale- 
beams, steelyards, weighing machines, English and Foreign 
weights &c., very considerable improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of many of the articles, particu- 
larly in weighing machines for road waggons. This house, 
which carries on an immense foreign as well as home trade, 
fully sustains the high reputation which it has long had 
for the superiority of their various goods which are manu- 
factured on the premises. 

Mr, William Rylances show rooms, for all kinds of plated 
articles and British plate wares, exhibit proofs of great 
taste and elegance. We understand that tiie proprietor of 
this establishment has, with considerable difficulty and ex- 
pense, succeeded in producing his British plate not only 
more durable than that hitherto made, but nearly equal in 
colour to silver. 
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ClarkU MetaUic Hothouse and Copper Sash Manufac- 
Ufty^ Lionel-stieet This interesting and important con- 
eem, which has been established upwards of twenty years, 
has been recently placed by its spirited proprietor under 
the able management of Mr. John Jones, whose taste and 
«kill in this peculiar branch of architecture are universally 
Acknowledged. The extensive ranges of horticultund 
buildings in the Botanic Gardens, both of Birmingham 
and Manchester, were designed by this gentleman, and 
executed under his immediate superintendance. We are 
anthorised by Mr. Clark to say, that he will be at all times 
happy to shew to strangers the various mechanical pro- 
cesses carried on in his establishment. 

At llie establishment of Mr, Thomae TvnsSy of Great 
Charles-street, is to be seen an extensive and beautifiil as- 
sortment of all kinds of plated wares, carriage lamps, lan- 
terns, wire gauze dish covers, &c. The exquisite finish 
and peculiar beauty of many of the articles, exhibit con- 
siderable taste and ingenuity. This house has long been 
celebrated for the superiority of the different branches of 
its manu£Eu;tuie ; and their usefulness and durability are 
tested by the many years which it has been established. 

Rodger* t and Co,^8 Brace and Belt Manufactory, in Broad- 
street. This useful and ingenious establishment is well 
worthy of a vidt. The introduction of India rubber into 
the process of weaving is a very important improvement, and 
the firm are always disposed to show any respectable person 
the whole of the process of their manumctory. The power 
looms which are employed produce some ven' fine work. 

Meetrt, Daft and Son^s MetaUic Hothouse Manufactory 
and Iron Works, near the Town Hall, is of the most exten- 
4dve and interesting nature. It is scarcely possible for us 
to give an adequate idea of the beau^, elegance, and taste 
displayed in their various branches of manufiEu;ture, which 
have received the encomiums of most of the nobility and 
gentry of the United Kingdom. There are also other ar- 
ticles made, in addition to those connected with the flower 
garden ; and we particularly noticed an alarm and thief- 
detector combined, and also a metallic easy chair, both of 
which have a very elegant appearance, and shew great 
ingenuity. 
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Souier's Japan and Paper Button Manufactory^ 8, Re- 
gent Parade. In this establishment, where there are ex- 
tensive show rooms, the papier macfiee is converted into a 
great variety of fancy articles, as trays, tahles, screens, 
cruet frames, umbreUa hooks, buttons, which are orna- 
mented with various devices in painting, gilding, and au- 
rora pearl. Every button goes through more than twenty- 
four pair of hands in malung. Two thousand gross per 
week have been made in this manufactory, employing from 
150 to 200 people. 

The Pin Manufactory of Messrs Pkipson; the Cut Nail 
Manufactory of Mr. Jones; the Screw Manufactory of 
Messrs, Ledsam ; and the Button Manufactories of Messrs, 
Hammond^ Turnery and Son, and F. Ledsam, axe all very 
curious and interesting, but they are seen with difficulty ; 
not perhaps so much firom jealousy of their secrets bcdng 
discovered, as from the interruption which visitors occasion. 

The Glass Works deserve particular attention. Mr. 
Rice Harrises works, at Islington ; Messrs. Bacchus and 
Greenes establishment, at Ashted; and Messrs, Gammon 
and Son\ at Belmont Works, are all employed in the 
manufacture of Flint Glass, which is used for glasses, de- 
canters, chandeliers, &c. Messrs. Chance, of Smethwick, 
have large establishments for the manufacture of Crown 
Window Glass, French Shades, and British Plate Glass. 

The impossibility of specifying the various and increas- 
ing manufactures of Birmingnam renders it an ungrateful 
task to make selections, because we are sure to appear in- 
vidious, however much we may wish to avoid it. 

PLACES OF NOTE ADJACENT TO BIRMINGHAM. 
The tourist will find the following places well worthy his 
attention, and to which coaches are daily passing. The 
figures denote the miles distant from Birmingham. 

The Ruins of Kenilworth Castle, 18. 

The Ruins of Dudley Castle, 9. 

Warwick CasOe, 20. 

Guy's Cliff, near Warwick, 21. 

Lichfield Cathedral, 17. 

Leamington Spa, 22. 

Hagley Park, 12. 
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Coaehei eoniinued: 



lichfield, 6 a.m., S., H.and C; 

7 a.in , H. and C. ; 8 a.m., S., 

C, H. and C. ; 10 a.m., A., C. ; 

^ p.m., C , S., A.; 8§ p.m.. S., 

C , H., and C. 
liTCxpool, 74 am., S., C; 9 a.m., 

N., S., C, H., and C. 
London, 74 a.m., N., A.; 6 p.m., 

H. andC.; 6 p.m., N.,S. 
Ludlow, 1 p.m., N., S., C, A. 
Macclesfield, 7 a.m., H., and C; 

9 a.m., S., C. 
Madeley and Ironbzidge, If p.m., 

S., H., and C. 
Manchester, 7 a.m., H. and C; 9 

am., S., C. 
Market Drayton and "WWtchurch, 

9 a.m., N., S., C, A. 
Northampton, 7| a.m., C, S. ; Tu. 

Th. Sat 7i a.m., H. and C. 
Norwich, 71 a.m., (mail,) H. and 

C, S. 
Nottingham, ^, 8, am., H. and 

C; 11am., C. 
Oxford, 8 a m., C, H. and C; 12i 

nooo, H. and C, S.; 6 pan., H. 

andC. 
Potteries, 7* a.m., C, S. 
Bngeley, 7|a.m., C, S. 
Boas and Monmoath, tff a.m., C , 

S., N., H. and C. ; 6f , 8, 9i, llf 

a.m., 3 p m., H. and G. 
Sheffield, 3 a.m., (mail,) H. and C, 

S.; 8,a.m., S., H. and C, C; 
10 am.. A., C; SJ p.m., H. 

and C, S., C. 
Shrewsbury, 3 a.m., S., C.,; 11 
a.m., S., C; If p.m., H. and 
C, S. 
Shifihall, as Shrewsbury. 
Southampton, 6 &.m., N., A., S., C. 



St Alban's, as London. 
Stockport, as Macclesfield. 
StoQibridge, as Kidderminster. , 
Stourport, 6 a.m (mail), S. 
Stratford,£p.m., A.,C. and King's 

Head, Worcester-street 
Stoney Stratford, as London 
Stroud, as Bath 
Studley, as Aloester 
Tamworth, 5 a.m, C. ; 11 aon, C. ; 

5 p.m., S. 
Tetbury, as Gloucester. 
Uttoxeter, 7 am., H. and C. 
Walsall, 9 a.m., C, S., N., A. ; 10 

ajn.. A., C. ; 12f a.m., C. ; 84 

p.m., H. and C. ; 4f p.m., H. 

and C. ; 6 p.m., C. 
Warrington, 7J a.m., S., C. 
Warwick, as Leamington 
Wellinflrborough, as Cambridge 
Wellington, 11 a.m., S.. C. 
Wilton and Salisbury, 5f a.m., N., 

C, S., A.; 7|, Hi p.m.. H. 

andC. 
Wolverhampton, 9 ajn., S., C, N., 

A. ; 11 am., C, S. ; 1| pjn., 

H. and C, S. 
Worcester, 6 a.m. (mail), H. and 

C, S. ; 5f a.m., S , C, A., H. 

and C. ; 6f a.m., N., S., C. ; 6| 

am., S., C, H. and C. ; 7| am. 

H. and C, S ; 8| am.. A., S., 

C. ; 10 am., H. and C, S., C, 

A. ; 12 am., C, S., H. and C ; 

3 p.m., H. and C, S., C. ; 3f 

p m., H. and C, S.. C. ; 4^ p.m. 

C, S.; 5* p.m„ H. and C, 

N.,A.; 8|p.m.,N.,S.,C.;ll§ 

p.m. (mail, H. and G. 
Yarmouth, 7f am., S. 

York, as Sheffield. 
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COACHES. 

Abbreriatioiif :--S., Swan CoMh Office, New-fltreet H. and C, Hen 
«iidChickeBs,New-itreet C.,Castk. A.» Albion. N., Nelson. 



AbeiTBtwith, 7a.m. AXSundayBex- 

oepted) 
Aloester, 4j p.m., S. ; 7§ajn.fC., 
(Sundays excepted); 44pjn.^.A. 
Arundel, Worthing, ana BrigtatoD, 

8{p.m.,H.andC. 
Banbury, 8 am., C, S. 
Bangor, 8 a.m., S. ; 7 a.m., A. 
Bath, 7| cum., S., H. and C; 8^ 

a^., C, A., S. ; SJpjn., S., C^ 

A^N.; llf p.m., H. and C. 
Bewdky, 5 a.m., S.; 1 p.m., S., 

C.,N. 
Bristol, 6| a m., S., H. and C, C. ; 

7|am.,C. ; 6) a.m., C, A , S. ; 

llf ajn., H. and C. ; 8§ p.m., 

8 , C, A., N. ; 111 p.m. (maU), 

H. and C. 
Burton, 8^ a.m., S.. H. and C. ; 8 

a.m., S., H. and C.,C. ; 10a.m. 

A. and C; 4^ p.m., H. and 

G. ; 44 p.m., C, S., H. and 

C. ; 8f p.m., S., H. and C, C. 
Carmarthen, 6i p.m., S., C, A., 

H., and C. 
Cambridge, 7| ajn., S., C. ; Ta., 

Th., Sat., 7| a m., H. and C. 
Cheltenham, 9| am.. A., C, S., 

H. and C. ; 10 a.m.,H. and C, 

S.,C.,A.; 12a.m, C, S., H. 

and C. ; 2 p.m , S , C, H. and 

C; 4*p.m.,A.,C.,S.,N. 
Chester, 9 ajn., N., S., C, A 
Coventry, 7J a.m., N., A. ; 7} a m. 

(mail), H. and C. ; 8 p.m., H. 

and C, C. S., A. ; 5J p.ro., C, 

S.; 8 p.m., N., A. 
Daventry, 74 a.m., N , A. ; 8 p.m.; 

N.,A. 
Dudley, 5 ajn , S. ; 9 a.m., S., C. ; 

1 p.m., N. S., C. ; 7 pm., C. 
Dunchuxtsh, 7§ a m., N., A. ; 8} 

p.m., N., A. 



Derby, ^ a.m., S., H. and C. ; 8 
ajii.,H.andC.,S.»C.; 10a.m 
A., C. ; ii p.m., C, S., H. ami 
C. ; si p.m., H. and C. 

Eton and St Neott's,Tu. Th.Sat 
7i ajn., H. and C. 

Evesham, 74 ajn., C; 44 p.nL, 
A., C, S., N. 

Exeter, as BristoL 

Famham, Havant, andChidiester, 
11{ p.m., H. and C. 

Gloucester, 6^ am., H. and C.,N., 
C, S., A. ; 6| a.m., H. and C. 
S., C. ; 7| a.m., S., H. and C. ; 
8} ajn.. A., S., C. ; 13 a.m., C, 
S., H. and G. ; 84pJn., N., A., 
S., C. ; Hi pjn., S. and C. 

Hereford, 6\, 6|, 11|, ajn., C, S. 
H.and C; 8p.m., H. and C, 
S.,C. 

Holyhead, 8 ajn. (maU), S., C, 

Huntingdon, 8 ajn., S., C. 

Ironbridge, 2 p.m., S., H. and C. 

Kidderminster, 5 a.m., S. ; 9 a.m. 
S., C; 1 pjn., S., C, N.; 7 
p.m., C. 

Leamington^ 6 ajn. (mall), S., C. ; 
7f a.m., Pugli's, New-street, and 
King's Head, Worcester-street ; 
8ajn., C, S.; 10 ajn., C.,S., 
N.; 12§ a.m., C, S., N.; 2^ 
p.m., C, S., N. ; 2f p.m. Pugh's, 
New.8tieet, and King's Head, 
WoEoester-straet; 6^p.m.,C.,S , 
N.; Tu. Th. Sat 7§ a.m. H. 
andC. 

Leeds, as Sheffield. 

Leicester, 7f a.m. (mail), H. and 
C, S. ; 8 p.m., C, S., H. and 
C.,N. 

Leominster, 6^ a.m. ; 8 pjn., C, 
S., H. and C. 
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HACKNEY COACH FARES. 

DRAWN BT TWO H ORS£& Not exceeding half a mile, U. ; ditto one mile ls.6d. 
ditto one mile and a hal^ 3b. ; ditto two mile% S». 6d. ; ditto three mOet, 3i. 6d.; ditto 
fear milea, 5«. 

DRAWN RY ONE HORSE. Not exceeding one mile, la.; ditto one mile and a 
half, Is. 6d. ; ditto two miles, 9i-; ditto two mile* and a ball; Sb. 6d. ; ditto three milei, 
3s. ; ditto three miles and a half, 3b. 6d. ; ditto four mfles, 4s. 

Returning with the. same Fare, half the foregoing charges. 

TIME. Between the hoars of nine in the moraing and twelve at night, twenty mi* 
Bates, dd.; forty minntes^ Is.; every twenty minates above forty, 6d. for being detained. 

TIM£ Between twelve at night and tax in the morning, double the foregoing fares. 

PENALTY. Not exceeding twenty shiUiDea, for every offeuoe, in case any driver 
shall nAise to show a list of the above fives, if required. 

HACKNEY COACH FARES, DRAWN BY ONE HORSE. 

Measured fivm the Railway Station, Birmingham, 



AlbionHotd 880 

Botanic Gardens, Edgbaston .. .. 4150 

Bell Inn, Bristol Road 1850 

Birmingham Canal Office, ParadiBe Street one mile 

Orescent (anypart) 

Dee's Royal Hotel 985 

Deaf and Dmnb Institution 8850 

Deritend Bridge 1120 

Edgbaston Church, by Bristol Road . . . . SOOO 

by Broad-street .. 4630 

Edgbaston, Wellington-street, Bristol Road 2700 

Five Ways Toll Gate, by Ereter Row . • 2970 

by Broad-street . . 8050 

Free School, New-street 1180 

General Hospital one mile 

Hen and Chickens Hotel 1115 

Icknield Bridge, Monument Road .. .. 8520 

NewsRoom 1325 

Old Square, Stork Hotel 840 

PostOffice 1433 

Plough and Haixow Inn, Hingley Road . . 8670 

Swan Hotel 1065 

St. Martin's Church 1000 

St Philip's Church (Dee's Hotel) .... 900 

St George's Church 1980 

St Mary's Chapel 1030 

St Paul's Chapel, Ludgate Hill .. .. I860 

Sand Pits Toll-gate 2990 

Trinity Chapel, Deritend 2000 

TownHaU 1590 

Theatre 1480 

Cc2 



Fan. 


«. 


d. 
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HACKNEY COACH FARES, DRAWN BY ONE HORSE, 
Ftin^ the Stand at the Town Hall to the foUotcing Places. 

c d. 
Hagley Road, to the Laurels 

-to Mr. Van Wart*a 



Monument Road, IM yards beyond the Monument 

Spring Grove 

Spring Field 

Haxbome Road, 100 yards short of Greenfield Lodge 
South Bank, Chad Hill, Westboume 1 



• Botanic Gardens . . . . 1 

Calthorpe Street, Bridge Road .. .. 1 

————— Mr. Crompton's . . . . 1 

EdgbastonHall 2 

Russell Row, 100 yards beyond Albion House . . 1 

Oldbnry and Dudley Road, Spring Hill . . 1 

100 yards beyond Lee Bridge 1 

Warstone Brewery, and 160 yards beyond • . 1 

Handswoitb Road, Hockley Bridge .. .. 1 

Soho, Toll Bar .. .. 2 

St George's Church 1 

Summer Lane, beyond Tower Street .. .. 1 

Walmer Lane, Asylum Road . . . . 1 

Newton Row, Brewery Street 1 

Aston Road, Aston Junction Wharf . . . . 1 

Coleshill Street, Woodcock Street 1 

London Railway Station 1 

Ashted Row, Bloomsbury Place 1 

Deritend, High Stieet, Alcester Street . . 1 

Stratford Road, The Larches 1 

Highgate Toll Gate, 200 yards beyond . . 1 

Bristol Road, 160 yards short of Wellington Road 1 

100 yards short of Sir Harry's Road 1 

Islington Row, any part 1 

George Street, second house 1 

Wheeley's Lane, 200 yards beyond the valley . . 1 



The Royal Hotel, 

New Royal ditto 

Stork, 

Hen and Chickens, 

Swan, 

Albion, 

Nelson, 

Castle, 

Saracen's Head, 



INNS. 

Temple-row, 

New-street, 

Old Square, 

New-street, 

High-street & New-st., 

High-street, 

High-street, 

High-street, 

Bull-street, 



> The principal Family 
5 Houses. 

Family & Commercial 

^ Coach, Family, and 
" Commercial. 



SL George*s Tavern, High-street, 
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Inns continued. 

Union, Union-street, ^ 

White Hart, Digbeth, 

George, Digbeth, > Chiefly CommerciaL 

Woolpack, Moor-gtreet, I 

King's Head, Woroester-street, J 

Woo]pack, St Martin's Lane. 



COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSES. 

J. Jones, 12, Union Passage ; 

Misses E. dc C. Fuddicombe (Private & Commercial), 3, Colmore-row ; 

J. Smith, 72, Newhall-street. — Glover, 118, New-street 



LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Monday — ^Aais's GA<8TTB-^An old established Conservative Com- 
mercial Paper, which never has a Political Leader — Circulation, 
upwards of 3000. 

Thursday — ^Thb Midland Counties' Hb&ald— A business paper, 
having a circulation of from 6000 to 6000 copies weekly. Any 
thing relating to business, commerce, or science and literature, 
may find its way into its pages, but nothing political is admitted. 

BisHiNGHAM Advbbtisea — ^Thoroughly Tory. The or- 
gan of the Conservative Association. Conducted with consider- 
able spirit and energy. Circulation, 1700. 

Saturday — ^Bibminoham Jodbnal — ^Thoroughly Kadical. The organ 
of the Political Union. Is conducted with great ability, inde- 
pendence, and energy. Circulation, upwards of 3000. 

BANKERS. 

WITH THB HOU898 WHICH THET DBAW UPON IN LONDON. 

Taylor and Uoyds, I)ale«nd Hanburys, Taylors Sc Lloyds 

Attwoods, Spooner and Co., New-street Spooner, Attwoods & Co. 
J. L. Moilliett and Son, Cherry-street Sir J. W. Lubbock & Co. 
Birmingham Banking Co., BennettVhill Jones, Lloyd & Co. 
Birmingham Borough Bank, Bull-street Prescott & Co. 
Nat Prov. Bank of Birm., Bennett's-hill Hanburys, Taylors & Lloyds 
Birm. Town ^ Dist Bank, Colmore-row Barclay, Bevan & Co. 
Birm. and Mid. Banking Co., Union-st. Williams, Deacon & Co. 
Branch Bank of England, Bennett's-hilL 

Savings' Bank, Temple-row, open on Monday and Thursday, from 
Twelve till Two o'clock. 
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POST OFFICE, BENNETT'S HILL. 



The following statemefit thewa the time ofarrwal and departure of 
the various Mails, 

The Letter-box doses at 10 eyen. for the dispatch of the London and 
Bristol Mails, and half an hour previons to the departare of any of 
the other Mails. 

DELIVERIES. 

The deliverj of Letters from the Office Window commences at ^ past 
7 a.m. with the Letters brought by the Bristol and London Mails. 
Letters by the other Mails are ready for delivery in 80 minutes after 
their arrival until 10 p.m. at which period this window is closed. 

There are two general deliveries by letter-carriers within the town, 
the first commencing at eight mom., and the second at about a quar- 
ter after five aftem., except on Sundays, when there is no afternoon 
deliveiy. 

When any delay occurs in the arrival of the mails, a corresponding 
delay will necessarily occur in the delivery. 

ARRIVALS. 

Bristol MaUt 8m. past 2 mom:— With Bags from Falmouth, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Bath, Bristol, Wootton, Dursley, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Droitwich, Bromsgrove. 

London (Carlisle) Mail, 50m. past 2 mom — ^Bamett, St. Alban's 
Northampton, Towcester. 

First O. J. Railway Mail, dub 4m. past 8 mom — Dublin (when 
the Packet reaches Liverpool in time), Edmbuigh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Warrington, Preston Brook, Newcastle, Stone, Ecdeshall, 
' Stafford, Penkridge, Wolverhampton, Walsall. 

Chipping Norton Mail, 83m. past 10 mom — Oxford, Woodstock, 
Chipping-Norton, Shipston, Stratford-on^Avon. 

Messenger from Bilston, Wednesbury and Westhromwich 12 noon. 
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Po»l Office continued. 

Second O, J, Railway MaiU dub SOm. past 4 even. — Liverpool, 
Manchester, WarriDgton, Stafford, Wolverhampton. 

London (via C?ie9ier, to Holyhead) Mail, at 46ni past 4 even, (with 
a foreign bag from London.) 

Yarmouth Mail, 2m. past 6 even — Grantham, Leicester, Hinckley. 

Leamington Mail, 50m. past 9 even — ^Leamington, Warwick, SoU- 
hull. 

Tamworth Mail, 20m. past 10 even — ^Tamworth. 

Stourport Mail, 22m past 10 even — Stourport, Bewdley, Kidder- 
minster, Stomi)ridge, Dudley. 

Wor<x*ter Mail, SOm p. 10 even — ^Worcester, Droitwich, Broms- 
grove. 

Holyhead Mail, SOm past 10 even — Holyhead, Bangor, Corwen, 
Llangollen, Chiik, Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Wellington, Shi£[hall, 
Bilston. 

Sh^ld Mail, SOm. past 10 even. — ^Leeds, Wakefield, Bamesley, 
Sheffield, Chesterfield, Derby, Nottingham, Burton, Lichfield. 

Third Q. J, Railway Mail, dub 10m past 11 even — Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Prescot, Warrington, Preston Brook, Chester, Northwich, Middlewich, 
Congleton, Nantwich, Newcastle, Market Drayton, Stone, Eccleshall, 
Stafford, Penkiidge, Wolverhampton, Walsall. 

Messenger from Oldbnry, 5 even. 

Messengers from Sutton, Great Barr, Castle Bromwich, and Hales 
Owen, 7 even. 

DESPATCHES. 

Bristol mail, 40m past 11 even — ^Bromsgrove, Drratwich, Worces- 
ter, Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Dursley, Wootton, Bristol, 
Bath, Salisbury, Exeter, Falmouth. 

London mail, 11 even., with a second London bag. 

First G, J. Railway Mail, 45m past 2 mom — Walsall, Penkridge, 
Stafford, Stone, Eccleshall, Newcastle, Market Drayton, Congleton, 
Nantwich, Middlewich, Northwich, Chester, Preston Brook, Warring- 
ton, Liverpool, Manchester, Prescot, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Car- 
lisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds. 

Messenger to Bilston, SOm past 2 even. 

Clipping-Norton mail, S even — Stratford-upon-Avon, Shipston, 
Chipping-Norton, Woodstock, Oxford. 
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Po$t Office coniinued. 

Second O, J. Bailway Maii, 1dm paat 11 mom — ^Wolverhampton, 
Staflbrd, Wairinglan, Preaoot, Manchester, Liveipool, Dublin. 

Lonicn mail, 8 mom. 

Tarmoutk MtiU, 46m ptit 7 mom — Coventry, Hiocklej, Leiceater, 
Grantham, 

Leamingicn ifati, $ mora--SoUhn]l, Warwick. Leaminffton. 

Tamwrik »uul, I mom — ^Tamwoith 

SUmrport Mail, 6 mom— Dodky, StooitNidge, Bewdley, Kidder- 
minater, Stouiport 

WcreeeUr MaU,§mfam — ^Biomagrove, Droitwich, Woroester, with 
LhmIob bap Ibr Bromegrove and Droitwieih. 

Hclfkead Mail, SOm paat 8 mom— Bilston, Shiffnall, Wellington, 
Shmwaboiy, OswestiQr* Chirk, liangoUen, Corwen, Bangor, Holyhead, 
Dablin. 

Sheffield Mail, SOm paat 9 mom., with baga for lichAeld, Buxton, 
Derby, Nottingham, Gheaterfield, Sheffield, Bamaley, Wak^old. 

Third G. /. Mail, mail, SOm paat 4 even— Walaall, Wolvexhampton, 
Penkridge, Stafiord, Stone, Eodeahall, Newcaade, Nantwich, Mid- 
dkwicfa. Cheater, Fieaton Brook, Warrington, Liverpool, Maneheater. 

6 mom — Meeeen^ere to Oldbiuy, Sutton, Qieat Bair, Caatle Biom- 
wich, and Halea Owen. 

RECEIVING HOUSES FOB GENERAL POST OFFICE. 



Mr. W. Hewitt,Grocer,i7a^2cy-r9W 
Mr. E. Gunn, No. I, Kenian-it, 
Mr. W. Drury, 80, Lanca9ter-at. 
Mr. T. Aah,Druggiaty Protpeet^row 



Mr. J. White, 385, Brietol^. 
UwtDsneiLotoerTerJSandPita 
MxB. Wood, 173, High-et. Deri- 
tend, 



PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

With the namea of the Miniaters and tbeur reaidenoea; and the timea 
of Public Service. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

St. martinis.— Rev. Thomaa Moaeley. M.A. Bath-row, Rector— 
Rev. M. W. Foye, A.M. Exeter-row, Curate. — Rev. Charlea Arnold 
A.M. Sandpita, Lecturer. — Robert Powel, 96, HiRh-atreet, Clerk 
and Sexton. — Servioea, § past 10 a.m. 8, f past 6, p.m. 

St. PHILIP'S— Rev. L. Gardner, D.D. Rectory, Rector.— Rev. J. 
W. Downes, M.A. Colmoie-row, Lecturer. — ^Rev. Beiyamin Spuis 
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Plaoe$ ofWanhip continued. 

leU, M.A. 86, St Fonl'Mqnare, Curate.— Joseph Gell, Cumon. 
street, Glerk--Jofan Bingham, Great Charles-street, Sexten. — 
Services, ijpsst 10 ajn. and i past 8 p.m. 

St. GEOBGE'S.--Bey. John Oarbett, MJL. Hockley-hiU, Hector.— 
Bev. Layton Irwin, Great Hampton-street, Curate. — ^William Deer, 
Towep-street, Clerk and Sexton — Services, i before 11 a.m. } p. 8, 
andj p. 6 p.m- — ^Wednesday, J p 7, p. m. 

St THOMAS'S.-— Rev. WilUam Marsh, M.A. Hagley-row, Rector- 
Rev. Charles Lowe, B.A. Bedford-place, Bristol-road, Cnrate.— 
Edwin Grimley, Bath-row, Clerk and Sexton.— Services, ( past 10 
a.m. 8 and i past 6 p.m. — ^Toesday, 7 pan. prayer meeting Sunday 
7 a.m. Friday } past 7 p.m. 

ALL SAINTS' —Rev. S. F. Morgan, M.A. Grosvenor-row, Birming- 
ham Heath, Rector. — ^Daniel Whitehouse, Birmingham Heath, 
Clerk and Sexton. — Services, f past 10 ajn. 8 pjn. 

CHRIST CHURCH.— Rev. J. G.Bieay, B»A. Crescent, Minister,— 
Rev. Daniel Ledsam, B.A. Sommer-hill, Curate. — ^Thomas Biad- 
bory, Bristol-road, Clerk and Sexton.— Services, } past 10 a.m. } p. 
6 p.m- — ^Thursday, 7p.m- 

St. BARTHOLOMEW'S.— Rev. Thomas Nnnns, M.A. Crescent, 
Minister^— Beigamin Mills, Bartholomew-row, Clerk. — Services, 
11 a.m. § past 6 p.m. 

St. marts.— Rev. J. C. Bamlt, M.A. St Mar/s-row, Minister- 
Rev. E. Hall, MJL. Sommer-hill, Curate.— Edward White, Lich- 
fidd-street, near Newton-street, Clerk and Sexton. — Services, § past 
10 a.m. 8, and } past 6 p.m. 

St. PAUL'S— Rev Bann Kennedy, M.A. the Hollies, Hall Green, 
Minister. — ^Rev. William Wenman, St PanTs-square, Curate. — 
Thomas Hurd, 6, Great Charies-street, Clerk. — ^Michael A]]en,Maiy 
Ann-stzeet, S^cton. — Services, i before 11 a.m. } past 6 p. m. 

St. PETER'S.— Rev. Charles Craven, M J^. Edgbeston, Minister.- 
Harrison, Cleric. — Services, II a.m 4 past 6 pan. 

St. JOHN'S.— Rev. E. Pahner, Highgate, Minister.— Rev. J Collis- 
son, B.A. Camphin, Curate. — J. Anowsmith, Allison-street, Clerk. — 
Services, 11 a.m. i past 6 pjn. 

St. JAMES'S, ASm'ED —Rev. Josiah Allport, Ashted, Minister.— 
Thomas Martin, Vaoxhallrlane, Ashted, Clerk and Sexton. — Ser- 
vices, jpast 10 a.m. f past 6 p.m. 

TRINIIT.— Rev. SamuelCrane, B. A. Bordesley, Minister.— William 
Jenkins, Higb^treet, Bordesley, Clerk — Robert Roberts, Sexton.— 
Services, j} past 10 ajn. § past 8 p.m. in winter 8 p.m. 

ASTON CHURCH.— Rev. G. O. Fenwicke, M.A Vicarage, Vicar, 
— ^Rev. Horace Chavasse, Curate;— ^Robert Roberts, Aston, Clerk 
a n d Sexton.— Services, 11 ajn. 8 p.m. 

EDGBASTON CHURCH.— Rev. Charies PixeD, M.A. Vicarage 
Vicar.— Anthony Harrison, Metchley Park, Clerk and Sexton. — 
Services, 11 ajn. } past 8 pjn. 
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Placet of Worthip continued. 
St. GEORGE'S.— Calthonvstreet, Edgbaston. ♦ • • • 
HANDSWORTH CHURCH— Rev. John Hargreaves, M.A. Rec- 
tory, Rector.— Rev. D. N. Walton, M.A. Heathfield Lane, Curate. 
— William Price, Handsworth, Clerk. — Services, 11 am. 3 pm. 

DISSENTERS. 

ASSOCIATTON METHODISTS, NewhaU-street.— Mr. J. Handley, 
Minister. — Services, § past 1 a.m 6 p.m. — ^Wednesday,!^ past 7 p.m. 

BAPTISTS.— Cannon-stkket, Rev. Thomas Swan, Wheeley's-Iane, 
Edgbaston. — Services, § past 10 a.m. 3 and § past 6 p.m — Monday 
and Thursday, § past 7 p.m. — Bohtd-strbrt, Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
Regent-place, Harpers-hill. — Services, ^ past 10 a.m. and § past 6 
p.m — Monday and Wednesday, § past 7 p.m — Gbaham-street, 
Rev. J. Hoby, D.D. Camden-hill. — Services, ^ past 10 a.m and ^ 
past 6 p.m. — Monday and Wednesday, ^ past 7 p.m. — ^Newhall- 
8TBEBT, Rev. J. Ham, Bath-street — Services, § past 10 a.m. 3 and 
^ past 6 p.m, — Monday and Wednesday § past 7 p.m. — Lombard- 
STBEBT, Rev. G. Cheatle, Lombard-street. — Services, 11 a.m. 3 and 
§ past 6 p.m. — Monday and Wednesday,^ past 7 p.m. 

CALVINISTS, Babtholdmew-stbeet— Rev. Mr. Telford, Bordes- 
ley-plaoe. — Services, § past 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. — Monday and Wed- 
nesday, § past 7 p.m. — ZoAB Chapel, Cambridge-street — ^Rev. 
James Jay.^ — Services, § past 10 a.m. and § past 6 p.m. — ^Wednes- 
day § past 7 p.m. — ^Lawbence-stbeet, Rev. Thomas Buckingham. 
— Services, fpast 10 a.m. 3, and f past 6 p.m. — ^Monday and Thnrs- 
^ay» J P^'st 7 p.m. 

DEPENDENT METHODISTS.— Buce-stbeet, various Preachers 
— Services, § past 10 a.m. 2, and 6 p.m. — ^Tuesday, f past 7 p.m. — 
Thursday, 8 p.m. 

HOLY CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH.— Newhall- 
8TBBET. — Mr. Barclay. — Services, 6, 10 a.m. 2, |^ before 4, 5,^ past 

6 p.m. also daily, 6 and 6 p,m. 

INDEPENDENTS.— Cabe's Lane, Rev. J. A. James, Edgbaston— 
Services, f past 10 a.m. § past 6 p.m. — ^Monday and Wednesday, 
\ past 7 p.m. — Steelhousb-lane, Rev. T. East, Moseley-street~~ 
Services, 11 a.m. and f past 6 p.m. — Monday and Wednesday, \ p , 

7 p m. — LrvBBT-STBEET, Rev. J, Allsop, 7, Newhall-hill.— -Servi- 
ces \ before 11 a.m. f past 6 p.m. — Monday and Thursday, ^ past 
7 p.m. — Leooe-stbeet, Messrs. Clay and Derrington, alternate 
preachers — Services, § past 10 a.m. § past 6 p.m — ^Tuesday and 
Thursday, § past 7 p.m. — Gbeat Babb-stbeet, various preachers. 
Services, f past 10 a.m. and § past 6 p.m. — UftiON Chapel, Hands- 
woETH, Rev. J. Hammond, Union-row, Handsworth — Services, 11 
a.m. 3, and § past 6 p.m. — Saltlet, near the Railway, various 
preachers. — Services, | past 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

JEWS' SYNAGOGUE, Severn-^tieet— Rev. Mr. Chapman, Small- 
brook-street. Reader. — Services, on Saturday, f past 8 a.m. during 
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Placet of Worship continued. 
the winter months, and 8 a.m. summer months, 1 p.m. and at 
sun-set 

LADY HUNTINGDON'S, Kino-strbet.— Rev. John Jones, Bristol- 
road — Services, f past 10 a.m. 3, and ^past 6 p.m. — ^Mondaj, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, J past 7 p.m. — A Welsh Service, at 2 p.m. every 
Sunday afternoon. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, Summeb-lanb.— Rev. E Made- 
ley, Summer-lane. — Services, ^ before 11 am. and i past 9p.m. 

NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS, Oxford-street.— Rev. J. 
Curtis, Ravenhnrst-street — Services, } past 10 a m. ^ past 2 and 6 
p.m. — ^Tuesday and Friday, § past 7 p.m. — Unbtt-strebt. — ^Rev. 
B. Emshaw, Ravenhurat^treet — Services, { past 10 a.m. { past 2 
and i past 6 pjn. — Prayer meeting WedneMay and Friday nights 
at 4_past 7. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS, iNOE-STRBEi^Various preachers- 
Services, 11 a.m. 6 p.m — ^Tuesday 7 p.m — Bobdeslet-stbeet, va- 
rious preachers, 11 a.m. 3, and 6 p.m. — ^Wednesday, 7 p.m. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS— St. Chad's, Rev E. Peach and Rev. J. 
Abhott, Shadwell-street — Services, ^ past 8, f past 0, f past 10 ajn. 
^past 3 and^ past 6 p.m.— St. Peter's, Rev, T. M. McDonnell, St 
Peter's Place— Services, 0, J^past 10 a.m. § past 8 and § past 6 pjn. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, Bull-street— Services, 10 a.m. 8 p.m. 
in winter, and 6 p.m. in Summer — Wednesday, 10 a.m. 

SCOTCH CHURCH, Broad-stbeet— Rev. R. Wallace, M.A., St 
Geoi^e's — Service, 11 a.m. and ^ past 6 p.m. 

UNITARIANS— Old Meeting House, Grub-street, Rev. Hugh 
Hutton, Edgbaston — Services. 11 a.m. fpast 6 p.m. — New Meet- 
ing House, Moor-street, Rev. John Kentish, Bourn Brook, Bristol 
road — ^Rev. Samuel Bache, Frederick-street, Edgbaston — Services, 
11 a.m. 3 p.m. — ^Thorp-street, various preachers — Services, 11 
a.m. i past 6 p.m. — ^Wednesday, ^ past 7 pjn. — Cambridge-street, 
Crescent, various preachers— -iServices, 11 a.m. 8 p.m. 

WESLEYANS— Birmingham WEsf Circuit; Rev. W. Naylor, 
45, Newhall-street, Rev. Mr. Haswell, Wellington-street, Rev. Mr. 
Dicken, 17, VittoriarStreet, and Rev. Mr. Lomas, Ha^ey-road— 
Cherrt-street, Services, § past 10 a.m. 8, and 6 p.m. — Tuesday 
and Thursday, ^ past 7 p.m. — Wesley Chapel, Services, § past 
10 a.m. 8, and § 6 p.m — ^Tuesday, i past 7 p.m. — Islington 
Chapel, Services, f past 10 a m. { past 2 and 6 pjn. — ^Wednesday 
^ past 7 p.m — ^Bristol-road, Services, ^ past 10 a.m § past 2 and 
6 p.m — Tuesday, J past 7 p.m. — ^Birmingham East Circuit ; 
Rev. J. Rigg, Belmont-row, Rev. J. Barton, Camp-hill, and Rev. 
John Bumby, Hatchet-street, Newtown-row — ^Bblmont-row, Ser- 
vices, § past 10 a.m. § past 2 and 6 p.m. — ^Wednesday, ^ pait 7 p.m. 
— ^Bradford-street, Services, § past 10 a m. § past 2 and 6 p.m. 
— Wednesday, f past 7 p.m. — Nbwtown-bow, Services, { past 10 
a.m. { past 2 and 6 p.m — Thursday, J past 7 p.m. 

, Dd 
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302 LONDON AND 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 



Omnibuses are appointed to conrey Passengers ev 
Train, to and from the Railway Station in London, i 
the following Offices, viz : — 

OFVICE. PA88INO THBOUOH 

The Spread Eagle, Grace- > Cheapside, Newgate-street, Holbom, ^ 
church Street. 5 Red Lion Street 

Cross Keys, Wood > St Martin's4e-graiid, Aldersgate-street,^ 
Street 5 S^^f IsUngton, aiid New Road. 

Swan with Two Necks,^ 

Lad Lane . . . . f Bed Lion Street, Lambs Condnit I 
George and Blue Boar,^ Bninswidc Square, and Judd Street I 



Holbom. 



Spread Eagle, Regent ^ 

Circus f Regent Street, Oxford Street, John 2 

Golden Cross, Charing^ Portland Boad. 

Cross 3 

The conyeyances leave the above Offices, three quar 
of an hour before the departure of the Trains, and 
Fare, including Luggage, is 6d, for each Passeng 
where likewise Post-horses may be obtained, as weU i 
at the Railway Station, where they are kept in const 
readiness. 



Charge, including Post-boy, 10s. 6d. 

HORNE & CHAPLIN, 

Proprietors. 
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HOURS OF DEP ARTURE. 

Her Mf^esty*s Postmaster-General having directed an earlier despatch 
of the Morning Mails to and from Lancashire, has rendered a change 
in the hoars of departure of several of the Trains to and from Bir- 
mingham necessary; and the Public are informed, that on and after 
the 30th January, 1839, the following will be the HOUBS OF DE- 
PARTURE of the several Trains from the Company's Stations in 
London and Birmingham: — 

From Bnstom Station. London. 

H. M. 

* 7 30 A.M.-^Mixed Train, performing the journey in 0§ hoars to 
Birmingham, including stoppages and a rest of ten 
minntes at Wolverton. 

* 9 80 A M.— First Class Mail, in 6 hoars. 

11 A.M. — ^First Class, mixed, calling only at first class stations, in 
6 hours. 

2 P.M. — ^Mixed, calling at all the stations, in d{ hours. 

4 p.M — First Class, calling only at fintclassstations, in 6 hours. 

6 PM. — ^Mixed, to Wolverton, calling at all the stations. 

8 30 P.M. — ^Mail, mixed, calling only at first class stations, in6| 

hours. 

7 A.M. — ^Mixed, from Wolverton to Birmingham, in 84 hours. 

ON SUNDAYS— DOWN. 
7 30 A.M. — ^Mixed, calling at all the stations, in d{ hours. 

9 30 A.M. — ^Mail, caUing at first class stations, in 6 hours. 

5 P.M. — Mixed, to Wolverton. 

* 8 30 P.M. — ^Mail, mixed, calling only at first class stations, in 6^ 
hours. 

Ttook Bixmiiigliaiii. 

7 A.M. — ^Mixed, calling at aD the stations, in 6^ hours. 

8 30 A.M. — First Class Mail, in 6 hours. 
1 P.M. — ^Mixed, caUing at all the stations, in 6( hours. 

3 P.M. — ^First Class, in 6 hours. 

4 P.M. — First Class, in 6 hours. 

5 30 P.M.-- Mixed, to Wolverton. 

''11 30 P.M. — Mail, mixed, calling only at first class stations, in 6^ 
hours. 

6 45 A.M. — ^From Wolverton to London, in 3 hours. 
ON SUNDAYS— UP. 

^ 8 30 A.M. — Mail, caDing at first cla9s stations, in 6 hours. 
1 30 P.M. — ^Mixed, calling at all the stations, in 0§ hours. 
"11 80 P.M. — ^Mail, mixed, calling at first dass stations, in 6| boon: 

N.B. Those Tnins marked with an aatctiik (») are in connexion with Trains to and 
rom Lancashire, time being allowed for refreshment at the respective Stations at Bir- 
ningham. 

By order. 

aRMWRSOM. } «««"'"•"• 
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DISTANCES OF STATIONS. 



DOWN. 

LONDON 

to 

Harrow 11 J 

Watfoud 17} 

Boxmoor 34^ 

Berkhampstead . . 28 

Tbino 81f 

Leiohton 41 

WOLVBBTON 52§ 

Roade 60 

Bliswobth .... 6SJ 

Weedon 69! 

Crick 75; 

ROOBY 88; 

Brandon 89. 

COVENTEY 94 

Humpton 100 

BiKMIXGHAMlia 



OP. 

BIRMINGHAM 

to Mild 

Hampton 12 

COVENTBY ISi 

Brandon 28j 

Rugby 29^ 

Crick 87 

Weedon 42| 

Bliswobth .... 49 

Roade 6' 

wolve eton 61 

Leiohton 71 

Tbino 80 

Berkhampstead . . 84; 

Boxmoor 87, 

Watfoed 94J 

Harrow .. ...,,* 101 
LONDON .112^ 




Tiagc.s. open at the side, without linings, cushions, or divisions, in the 
lectedie to walk, free of charge.-^Soldiers en route are charged under 
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BIRMIHOHAM RAILWAY. 

REGULATIONS. 



Nole. — Attention i$ particiHarly requeated to the Con^ny*$ Public 
Notices exhibited in each QjEHoe, 

A charge of Id. per lb. is made for Luggage aocamguxyiog a Pas- 
senger, exceeding the weight of 100 lbs. for each person. 

The Company are not responsible for Luggage left for the conreui- 
ence of Parties, or till called for ; nor for Luggage which has not the 
Passenger's name and destination legibly marked thereon. 

Passengers are requested to claim their Luggage, after having passed 
tiirough the Office, to insure its correct disposal ; and if this precantiun 
be omitted, the article will not be forwarded until application is made, 
dnd will then be charged as a booked pared. 

Each Passenger's Luggage, as &r it can conveniently, is placed in 
or upon the Coach in which he has taken his place. 

Carpet Bags and small Luggage, are placed underneath the seat 
opposite to that which the owner occupies. 

Each Passenger's ticket for the Funrt Class Train is numbered to cor- 
respond with the seat taken. 

The places by the Mixed Trains are not numbered. 

Passengers Tickets are only admissible with the Train expressed 
ihereon ; but if parties are desirous of transferring their seats to a suo- 
ceeding Train, on the same day, their Tickets will be exchanged. 

The doors of the Booking Offices are closed predsely at the ap- 
pointed time for starting, after which no person can be admitted. 

Passengers' can only be Booked at the Koad Stations, on condition 
that there is room, on the arrival of the Train. 

Smoking is strictiy prohibited in the Carriages, even with the con- 
sent of the Passengers, or upon the Stations. 

No gratoity, under any circumstances, is aUowed to be taken by any 
servant of the Company. 

No persons are permitted to sell Liquors, or any other articles, upon 
tiie Line or Stations. 

Every Guard, Porter, or Policeman, employed by the Company, 
bears a distinguishing number on the collar. 

Ten minutes are aUowed at the Wolverton Central Station, where a 
female attendant is appointed. 
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RATES OF CARRUGES AND HORSES. 













TO AND 


VBOM 


CABHIAOBS. 


HORSSS. 






No.l. 


No. 2. 


each. 


Ixmdon 
and 


Biimingham 








Berkhampstead 


Rugby . . . . 


20«. 


15«. 


20.. 


Wolverton 


Wolverton 


85s. 


26m. 


SOt, 


Rugby 


Berkhampstead 


55«. 


40«. 


42«. 


ISumuiiffluttii w 


London . . 


768. 


66*. 


60$. 



The chaige for mtermediate Distances is in the same proportion 
the above Rates, bat no less Rate than 208. and 16a. for any Distant 

The same Rates are charged for both two and fonr wheels, as i 
No. 1 ; and when two vehicles can be placed on one truck, as per No. 



N.B. Gentlemen's Carriages and Horses must be a 
the Stations at least a quarter of an hour before the dm 
of departure. ; 

A supply of Trucks will be kept at all the principal Sta 
tions on the Line ; but, to prevent disappointment, it i 
recommended that previous notice should be given at th 
Station where they may be required. 

Passengers travelling in or on gentlemen's carriages, i 
well as Grooms in care of horses, are charged Second Clai 
Fiares. 

No Horses can be taken by a First Class Train, excej 
when they belong to a carriage or passenger accompanyin 
such train, or to gentlemen who are travellers by it. I 



HORSES. 

The London and Birmingham Railway Com}>any w 
not, under any circumstances, be answerable for injury 
Horses conveyed upon their Railway. And they will b 
receive any Horse lor conveyance unless accompanied 1 
a declaration, signed by die Owner, or his authorised Agei 
that the Company are not to be liable for injury to su 
Horse while in their custody, although every proper pi 
caution will be taken to secure their s^e conveyance. 



w 
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LIVERPOOL. 



From its earliest history Liverpool has been noted for 
its trade with Ireland. Leland, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry VIII., says of Liverpool, that " Irish merchants 
come much hither as to a good haven/' and Camden, in 
his Britannia, published in 1586, says^ *' the Mersey spread- 
ing and presently cdntractinff its- stream fnmi Warrington, 
falls into the ocean with a wide channel, very convenient for 
trade, where opens to view Litheq>oole, commonly called 
lirpoole, from a water extending like a pool, according to 
the common opinion, where is the most convenient and 
most freqtiented passage to Ireland." 

Originally, howe^fier, Liverpool was a small fishing town, 
tall it was used by Henrv II. as a port for the embarkation 
of troops to Ireland. This foundation beine laid, its ad* 
vantages as a port, particularly as regards the sister king- 
dom, soon increased its commerce, which became extended 
to more distant climes, and from that time the town has 
progressively advanced in magnitude and prosperity. Still 
for a long period its growth was slow, and it occasionally 
received serious checks, so as even sometimes to appear to 
retrograde. In 1571, the inhabitants of the *' poor decayed 
town of liverpool" petitioned Queen Elizabeth that they 
might be relieved from a subsidy which had been imposed 
upon them, and in 1630, when ship-money was levied by 
Cnarles L, Liverpool paid only 26i, while at the same time 
tibe port of Bristol was assessed at 1,000/. 

llie convenience of Liverpool, as a port to the Isle of 
Man, was also duly appreciated at a very early period. Li- 
verpool, however, owes its prosperity to its foreign trade, 
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which makes it the second port in the kingdom. It has 
lon|^ heen the peculiar station for vessels helonging to the 
Umted States, and by regular lines of packet ships sailing 
between lirerpool ana several of the principal ports in North 
America, on stated days, and with the most perfect regula- 
rity, the most rapid and uninterrupted communication is 
kept up between the two countries. The commerce of li- 
yerpool with the States of South America is also immense, 
and since the opening of the East India trade, the mer- 
chants of this town have entered into it with the greatest 
spirit, and now carry on a constant and advantageous com- 
merce. Regular trading vessels are also established to 
New South Wales, and the West India trade of Liverpool 
has far exceeded that of Bristol. 

With the exception of the Greenland trade, which Liver- 
pool has abandoned for the last few years, this increasing 
port largely participates in all foreign unmonopolized com- 
merce. 

The steam packet conmiunication with Ireland and Scot- 
land is conducted in the best possible manner, and the ac- 
commodations on board are of the first description. Small 
steam-boats are continually plying at intervals, varying from 
half an hour to an hour each, across the Mersey to the dif. 
ferent places on the Cheshire side of the river. The first 
steam vessel employed on the Mersey was in the month of 
July 1815. 

The telegraphic communication between Liverpool and 
Holyhead is of the greatest importance to the shipping in- 
terest ; it conveys information respecting the arrival of ships 
off the head, the state of the wind, and of any disasters that 
may happen to vessels on the neighbouring coast. 

Few maritime towns possess accommodation for vessels of 
every description at all comparable to those at Liverpool ; 
it contains twelve docks, besides graving docks, where ves- 
sels undergo repair. These docks communicate with the 
river, from which vessels have an easy entrance into them 
at flood time. 

As the docks form so important an item among the cir- 
cumstances which have contributed to the success of Liver- 
pool as a port, we shall extract the following copious ac- 
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count of them from '* Lewis's Topographical History of 
England." We have given a plan which shows their po- 
sition. 

'' For the security of the shipping in the port, and for the 
greater facility of loading and unloading merchandize, an 
immense range of docks and warehouses, extending nearly 
two miles along the eastern banks of the river (the Mersey,) 
has been constructed on a scale of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence, and forming one of those characteristics of commer- 
cial greatness in which this town is unrivalled. The docks 
are of three kinds, the wet docks, the dry docks, and the 
graving docks ; the wet docks are chiefly for ships of great 
burden employed in the foreign trade, and which float in 
them at all states of the tide, the water being retained by 
gates ; the dry docks, so called because they are left dry 
when the tide is out, are chiefly appropriated to coasting 
vessels ; and the graving docks, which admit or exclude 
the water at pleasure, are adapted to the repair of ships, 
duriuff which they are kept dry, and when completed are 
floated out by admitting the tide. The Old Dock, which 
vras the first of the kind constructed in England, and for 
making which an act of parliament was obtained in 1708, 
is not now in use, its site having been appropriated to the 
erection of a new custom-house and other offices connected 
with the trade of the port The Dry Dock, which is about 
to be converted into a wet dock, was constructed under the 
authority of an act passed in the 11th of George II., and 
is chiefly occupied by sloops from the north coast, which 
import com, provisions, and slate, and convey back the 
produce of the West Indies, the Mediterranean, Portugal, 
and the Baltic : it has a quay &vg hundred yards in length, 
and has communication with three graving docks ; it has 
been considerably enlarged, and many of the buildings 
surrounding it have been taken down with the view of ob- 
taining more quay room. The Salthouse Dock, so named 
firom some salt-works formerly contiguous to it, was con- 
structed about the same time as the Dry Dock ; the upper 
part of it is chiefly for ships that are laid up, and the lower 
part for vessels in the Levant, Irish, and coasting trades ; 
the quay is seven hundred and fifty-nine yards in extent. 
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and is provided with conyenient warebouses, vnth arcades 
for foot passengers on the east side, and extensive sheds on 
the west side : between this dock and the river are some 
ship-builders' yards, which the corporation intend to con- 
vert into docks for the craft employed in the inland trade. 
George's Dock was constructed in the 2d of George III., 
at an expense of 21,000/.; it was originally two hundred 
and forty-six yards in length, and one hundred yards in 
breadth, with a quay of seven hundred yards in extent ; 
but it has been enlarged, and the quay is now one thousand 
and one yards in length : on the east side is a range of ex- 
tensive warehouses, in front of which is an arcade for foot 
passengers ; and on the west side are sheds for protecting 
the merchandize from the weather ; at the north and south 
ends of the dock are handsome cast-iron bridges; and a 
parade is continued westward for a considerable distance 
into the river: this dock has a communication with the 
two preceding docks, and also with the Prince's Dock, by 
basins, which preclude the necessity of returning into the 
river. The King's Dock, constructed in the 25th of George 
III., is two hundred and seventy yards in length, and 
ninety-six in breadth, and is appropriated to ve^els from 
Virginia, and other parts, laden with tobacco, which article 
is exclusively landed here : the new tobacco warehouses ex- 
tend the whole length of the quay, on the west side, and are 
&Ye hundred and seventy-tive feet in length, and two hun- 
dred and thirty nine in depth ; the old warehouses on the 
opposite side, which were appropriated to that purpose, 
have been converted into sheds for the security of merchan- 
dize ; ships from the Baltic, freighted with timber and 
naval stores, discharge their cargoes on the quay; across 
the entrance is a handsome swivel bridge of cast-iron : this 
dock has a communication on the south with a dry dock 
and two graving docks. The Queen's Dock, constructed 
at €ie same time, is four hundred and seventy yards long, 
and two hundred and twenty-seven and a half in breadth, 
with a spacious quay, and is chiefly occupied by vessels 
freighted with timber, and by those employed in the Dutch 
and Baltic trades ; at the south end it communicates with 
a basin of considerable extent, called the Brunswick Hi^. 
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Tide Dock, whicli is also connected with the Brunswick 
Dry Basin. On the south of the half-tide dock, is a new 
dock of larger dimensions than any of the preceding, for 
vessels laden with timber ; it is called the Brunswick Dock, 
with a basin to the south of it, and patent slips for the re- 
pairing of vessels, which will probably terminate the range 
of docks at the southern extremity. The Prince's Dock, 
constructed under an act passed in the 51st of George III., 
was opened with great pomp on the day of the coronation 
of his late Majesty, George IV.; it is five hundred yards 
in length, and one hundred and six in breadth ; at the 
north end is a spacious basin, belonging to it, and at the 
south end it communicates with the basin of George's 
Dock. The quays are spacious, and there are sheds for 
the protection of goods from the weather : along the west 
side, near the river, is a beautiful marine paiade, seven 
hundred and fifty yards long, and eleven wide, defended 
by a stone parapet wall, from which is a delightful view of 
the river and shipping ; at convenient intervals are three 
flights of steps leading down to the river, where boats are 
in constant attendance. To the north of the basin belong, 
ing to this dock, four spacious wet docks, and a large grav- 
ing dock, which latter is to be fitted up with patent slips, 
are at present in a state of rapid progress ; and, when com- 
pleted, will probably terminate the range of docks on the 
north side of the town. The Duke's Dock, between Salt- 
house and the King's Dock, is a small dock belonging to 
the trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater, for the use 
of his flats, with commodious warehouses. The several 
carriers by water have also convenient basins on the river, 
for the use of their barges, with quays for loading and un- 
loading their goods ; and the Mersey and Irwell naviga- 
tion company have a small dock, called the Manchester 
Dock, for the flats employed in that extensive trade, and 
for the transport to this town of the productions of Cheshire 
and the adjoining counties. The whole range of the docks, 
when the northern and southern additions are completed, 
will be two miles and eight hundred and twenty yards in 
length. Spacious as they are, they are still considered 
inadequate to the increasing commer6e of the port, and 
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measures are in contemplation for their further extension. 
The sums expended in the formation of these docks amount 
to more than two millions sterling ; for clearing them from 
the accumulation of silt brought in by the tide, a dredging 
machine, worked by a steam-engine of ten-horse power, is 
in constant operation, by which fifty tons per hour are 
raised into barges, and deposited where it may be washed 
away by the current of the rirer." 

To this we are enabled to add, from an official paper, 
the following table, shewing the area of water, and the 
quantity of quay-space of these splendid docks : — 

n»v itA>Tw« Area of Water in Quay Space in 

DBY BASINS. Square Yanis. lineal Tarda. 

Princes Basin 20,900 509 

Seacombe Basin 1,805 188 

George's Basin 16,372 455 

Georges Ferry Basin 1,344 160 

014 Dock Gut 7,787 447 

Queen's Basin 24,301 601 

Brunswick Basin 23,622 572 

South Feny Basin 2,927 205 

WBT DOCKS. 

Prince's Dock, with its two locks .. 57,129 1613 

George's Dock, with its two passages 26,703§ 1001 

Dry Dock, as altered 19,095 500 

Salthonse Dock, with its passage . . 23,025 759 

King's Dock, with its passage . . . . 87,776 875 

Queen's Dock, with its two passages 51,50U 1255 

Half-Tide Dock, with its passage . . 13,1 85| 497 

KBW NOBTH WOIfcKS. 

No. 1 Dock, with No. 1 Lock, and 

half of passage 30,764§ 1012 

r»o. 2 Dock, with Entrance-Lock, and 

half of two passages .. .. 29,085* 839 

No. 8 Dock, with No. 2 Lock, and half 

of passage 33,642* 1050 

S»;*J>«^k with its Lock .. .. 29,318 914 

ilalPTide Basin 17,605 686 

NBW SOUTH DOCKS. 

2r"J?S^V^^J^^*» ^^^ »^ passage 60,824 1092 

Half-Tide Basin 9^5 433 

This forms a total of dock-room of one hundred and 
eleven acres; and the quay-space extends to the length of 
eight mUes within a few yards. The whole length of tlie 
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river-wall is two miles, eight hundred and twenty yards, 
exclusive of the openings. 

Besides the foreign and home commerce, Liverpool has 
many extensive manu&xstories. A great number of per- 
sons find constant employment in ship building ana re- 
pairing ; in cordage and sail making ; sugar refining ; soap 
boiling ; and distUling ; chemical works, particularly such 
as are connected with bleaching and dyeing, brewing, tan- 
ning, and brick-making, are extensively carried on ; and 
there are also large brass and iron foundries, extensive 
steam-engine manufactories; much attention too is paid 
to the construction of watches and chronometers; and in 
the neighbourhood is a china manufactory, where beautiM 
specimens of porcelain are produced. 

Liverpool is a corporate town, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, and the hundred of West Derby. It is 205 miles from 
London, 120 from Dublin, and 95 from the Isle of Man. 
The borough returns two members to parliament. There 
are about 17,427 electors. The population has increased 
with amazing rapidity within the last hundred and thirty 
years. In 1700 it contained 5,000 ; in 1730, 12,000; in 
1760, 26,000 ; in 1773, 34,407 ; in 1790, 56,000 ; in 1797, 
60,000; in 1801, 78,000; in 1811, 120,000; by the last 
parliamentary returns the population was 165,175, and 
there can be no doubt that tne number of inhabitants now 
falls little short of 200,000. 

Liverpool can boast of many specimens of architectural 
taste. The churches belonging to Uie Establishment are 
twenty-four in number ; those possessing most architectu- 
ral beauty are St. George's, St. Michael's, Christ Church, 
and St Luke's ; the latter, situated at the top of Bold- 
street, is a very beautifrd specimen of pure Gothic. There 
are about thirty-two dissenting chapels, namely, six belong- 
ing to the Wesleyans, hre belonging to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, six to the Independents, six to the Baptists, five 
Scotch Churches, two belonging to the Unitarians, one 
Friends' Meeting House, and one Jews' Synagogue. To 
all the churches and dissenting chapels schools are at- 
tached, and great facilities are a horded for the education 
of the poor. 

E e 
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The tiumber and importance of the cbaiitable institu* 
tions is a jast cause of credit to the inhabitants. 

The School for the instruction of the indigent blind 
in music and several useful manufactures, by which they 
are enabled to earn their subsistence, was established in 
1791, and is the parent of the Loudon and other similar 
establishments. There are upwards of thirty different in- 
stitutions for the relief of suffering humanity, besides nu- 
merous charity and infant schools. The infirmaiy alone 
receives about 1500 patients annually. 

The New Custom House is built on the site of the old 
dock, and is a magnificent edifice of free-stone, of the Ionic 
order of architecture. The centre of the building is appro- 
priated to the purposes of the Custom House, the entrances 
to which are in die west firont, the north and south, and 
centre piazza. The eastern wing contains the Post Office, 
the Excise Office, and die Dock Trust Office. This beau- 
tiful structure, which reflects great credit on the architect, 
Mr. Foster, is admirably situated ; the north fagade, from 
east to west, is 470 feet in length, and the wings, fiom 
north to south, are each 220 feet long. The estimated ex- 
pense was 200,000/., of which 160,000/., was granted by 
government, and the remainder by the corporation. 

The Town Hall and Exchange form a fine pile of 
building at the end of Castle-street. The new Exchange 
occupies three sides of the square, and the Hall the four&, 
in the centre of which is a sculptural composition by 
Westmacott, representing Nelson and his victories. This 
edifice cost 9,000/. 

The Borough Session's House is situated to the west 
of the Exchange in Chapel-street, and is well adapted to 
the purposed for which it was designed. 

St. James's Cemetery, which was formerly an old 
stone quarry, is extremely interesting, and well worth a 
visit. In ohe of the lower vaults, directly opposite the 
centre arch, lie the remains of the celebrated Mr. Huskis- 
son, over which is erected a small temple, with a full length 
fig^ure of that eminent statesman. 

Another Cemeteiy, which originated with the dissenters, 
is situated at Low Hill, and is called The Necropolis. 
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THB EXCHANGE. 

The Botanical Gardens in Edge Lane, about half a 
mile from Duke-street, have, under the skilful manage- 
ment of the Curator, justly obtained, both in England and 
abroad, considerable reputation for the rare and valuable 
collection of native and foreign plants which they contain. 

The Zoological Gardens are conducted in a similar 
manner to those in London. Admission may be obtained 
by the payment of a shilling, and the presentation of a 
ticket, >)vhich may be had at the principal hotels in the 
town. 

The Public Promenades are, the Marine Parade, 
near Prince's Dock, a delightful walk, 11 yards wide, and 
750 yards, or nearly half a mile in length; and the Mount, 
or St. James's Walk, near to St James's Cemetery, which 
commands an extensive panoramic view of the towji, the 
river, the Cheshire coast, and the sea. 
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Liverpool is tolerably well supplied with Baths. On the 
west side of St. George's Dock are the new Baths, a plain 
but elegant structure, one story high, and possessing every 
necessary for the comfort and convenience of the bathers ; 
the south wing contains the ladies' baths, of which there 
are one large, four warm, and two private cold baths. 
The principal one is 39 feet long, and 27 wide, with a 
depth graduating from 3 J to 4i feet. In the north wing 
are the gentlemen's baths, of which there are one private 
cold, four warm, one tepid, one vapour, and one shower 
bath ; the largest measures 46 feet by 27, and graduates 
from 3 J to 5 1 feet in depth. The dressing-rooms in both 
depaitments are commodious and comfortable. 

The Floating Bath, moored oflF Prince's Dock, is ably 
conducted by uie proprietor; the dimensions of the bath 
are 80 feet by 27, the depth graduating from 3J to 6 feet. 

Liverpool possesses five Theatres ; namely, the Theatre 
Royal, in Williamson-square ; the Royal Amphitheatre, in 
Great Charlotte-street ; the Liver Theatre, in Church-street ; 
Queen's Theatre or Circus, in Christian-street; and the 
Sans Pareil, in Great Charlotte-street. 

The Museum, in Church-street, contains a numerous 
collection of works of nature and art. 

The Wellington Rooms, at the comer of Great Oxford- 
street, in Mount Pleasant, are used for subscription balls 
and concerts. 

Liverpool has become celebrated for its markets, but our 
limits preclude us from giving more than the following par- 
ticulars. 

St. John's Market, having its eastern side in Great 
Charlotte-street, is the largest of the kind in the kingdom ; 
it is 183 yards long, 45 yards broad, and comprises an area 
of 8,235 square yards ; 35,296/. were spent by the corpo- 
ration in its erection. 

St. James's Market, in Great George-street, includes 
an area of 3000 square yards, and cost about 14,0<)0^< It 
was built at the southern end of the town, for the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants residing in that quarter. 

St. Martin's Market has an entrance on the east in 
Scotland Road, and one on the west in Beving^n Hill. 
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It is 213 feet in length, and 135 in width, and cost about 
13,000/. 

The Fish Market is situated in Great Charlotte-street, 
opposite the eastern entrance of St. John's Market. 

The Islington Market is near the railway station, 
facing the end of Lime-street ; it is walled round and par- 
tially covered. 

The Corn Exchange is in Brunswick-street; its dimen- 
sions are 114 feet hy 60 feet; it was built by subscription, 
and cost 10,000/. 

The Cattle Market is three miles from Liverpool, 
near to the Old Swan on the London-road. 

The Literary and Scientific Institutions consist 
of the Royal Institution in Colquitt-street, which was 
opened by an address from Mr. Roscoe in 1817 ;. the Athe- 
nseum, in Church-street, founded by the same distinguished 
individual, containing a News Room and most valuable 
liibrary ; Uie Lyceum, in Bold -street; the Mechanics' In- 
stitution, in Mount-street; the Union News Room, in 
Duke-street, where the meetings of the School of Arts are 
held ; the Apprentices' Library, in School Lane ; the Law 
Library, in Clarendon Buildings; and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, whose meetings are held at the 
Royal Institution. 

There are two public companies for lighting the town 
with gas, and the same number for supplying it with whole- 
some water. Of the former, the Liverpool Gas Light Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1818 ; the offices ar^ in Dale- 
street. The other, the Liverpool Oil Gas Company, was 
incorporated in 1823 ; the premises and offices are in Rose 
Hill. 

The Liverpool Corporation Water Works, now the com- 
pany of proprietors of the Liverpool and Harrington Water 
Works, was sanctioned by a statute of the 26th of George 
III., and was subsequenUy incorporated in 1822. The 
400 shares of 100/. each, were subscribed for in five hours. 
Another company, entitled the Liverpool and Bootie Water 
Works Company, was incoi'porated in 1812. 
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Adelphi Hotel, ' >'// 

Albion, 

Angd, 

Blae Bell, 

Bull, 

Commercial, 

Castle Hotel, 

Feathers, 

Qeoi^ge Imi, 

Grecian Hotel, 

King William. 

King's Arms, 

Neptune, 

Royal, 

Saracen's Head Inn, 

Star and Garter TaTem, 

Union Hotel, 

Waterloo, 

Wellington, 

York, 



Ranelagh-stieet 

Kanelagh-street 

Dale-street 

London Boad 

Clayton-square 

Dale-street 

Clayton-square 

Clayton-square 

Dale-street 

Dale-street 

Williamflon-aqoare 

Casde-street 

Clayton-square 

Dale-street 

Dal&street 

Paradise-street 

Clayton-square 

Ranelagh-street 

Dale-street 

Williamson-square 



LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Monday — ^Albion — ^Whig. 

. Advebtiseb — Commercial 

Tuesday — Liverpool Stan daed — Consenrative. 
Mail — Conservative. 

Times— Whig. 

Wednesday — Coubieb — Conservative. 

Teleobaph — Whiff. 

Thursday — Gobb's Genebal Advebtiseb — Commercial. 

■ Liverpool Mail. — Conserrative. 
Friday Mbbcubv — ^Radical. 

Standabd — Conservative. 

Saturday MAiL^-Conservative. 

■ Chbonicle — ^^Tiig. 
JouBNAL — Radical. 
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Tim* of Btaittns at tli« Bailroad. 

TrayeDmg by the Liverpool and Manchetter Railway, 1838. — ^The 
following are the Times of Departure both from Lime-street Station, 
Liverpool, and from Liverpool Road Station, Manchester. 

FiHST Class — Seven, nine, eleven, two, five, and seven o'clock. 

Sbcono Class — Quarter past seven, ten, twelve, three, half-past 
five, and seven o'clock, stopping only at Newton. 

Except on Tuesdays and Saturdays, when the Evening Second Class 
Train from Manchester starts at six, instead of half-past five o'clock. 

On Sfndats — First Class, eight in the morning, and five in the 
evening — Second Class, seven in the morn, and half-past five even. 
Fares. 

By First Class Train— Four Inside— Royal Mail . . . . 6s 6d 
Ditto — Six Inside— Glass Coach .. 5s 6d 

By 3nd Class Train— Glass Coaches ffs 6d 

Ditto — Open Carriages 4s Od 

Charge for the conveyance of Four.wheeled Carriages . . 30s Od 
Ditto Two-wheeled ditto .. 15s Od 

HoBSKS — For one horse, 10s. ; two horses, 18s. ; three horses, 22s. 

N.B. — ^AU Horses must be embarked at the Company's Station, 
EDGE HILL, Wavertree-lane, unless accompanying Carriages to 
which they belong; in which case they may be embarked at Limb- 

STBBSr. 

NoTiGR — ^To prevent loss or mistake of Luggage — Passengers are 
requested to keep charge of their small Packages, by placing them un- 
der their seats instead of on the roof of the coach. — The weight allowed 
to each passengers is 601bs., beyond which a charge will be made at 
the rate of 3s. per cwt 

Ztlverpool and Manoharter to TXTlcan. 

By 1st Class Train, 7 a m.— 2nd Class Trains, 10, 12 a.m. 5§ p.m. 

Sundays. — By the Second Class Trains, 7 a.m. and 5§p.m. 

Fasbs.— From Liverpool or Manchester, 1st CI. 5s. ; 2nd CI. 3s. 6d. 
Liverpool and Manelxester to Bolton. 

By 1st Class Train, 9 a.m —2nd Class Trains 7|^, 12 a.m., 5§ p.m. 

Sundays. — By the Second Class Trains, 7 a.m. and 5J p m. 

Fabbs. — From Liverpool — Inside, 5s. 6d. ; Outside, 4k. ; and firom 
Mancjiester, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Ztiverpool and Mancbaster to 8t. Helen's. 

By the Second Class Trains, 7^^ 10, 12 a.m., 8 and 5| p.m. 

Sundays. — By the Second Class Trains, 7 a.m. and 5} p.m. 

Fabbs — From Liverpool — Inside, 2s. 6d. ; Outside, 2s. ; and fi^m 
Manchester, 3s. 6d. and 28. 6d. 

Uverpool and BKanclxester to Bnncom Oap. 

By the Second Class Trains, H a.m. and 3 p.m. 

SuNDAYs.-<-By the Second Class Trains, 7 a.m. and 5^ pan. 

Fares. — ^From Liverpool — Inside, 3s.; Outsiders >. 6d.; and from 
Manchester 4s. and 3s. 
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P08T orrzcxs. 

Dklitsbt ov Lettbks — ^The First Delivery commences at 9 a.m., 
and ibe Office continaea open until p.m. The letters comprised in 
this delivery are those by Holyhead and Carlisle Mails (with ba^ from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow), the Dublin Packet, the first Manchester 
Mail, per railway, hringing bags also from Rochdale, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, and York, and by the first Grand Junction Railway Mail 
hy which bags arrive torn Birmingham, Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Penkridge, Stafford, Newcastle. Nantwich, Middlewich, Northwich, 
Preston Brook, Warrington, Eccleshall, Stone, Towcester, Northamp- 
ton, London, Bristol, Exeter, and Falmouth. The letters from Portu- 
gal, North and South America, and the West Indies are also included 
in this delivery. 

2nd Dblivbbt — Commences about 45m. past 10 a.m., and includes 
the letters by the 2nd Manchester MaO per Railway, with a bag firom 
Newton. 

8rd Delivbbt — Commences about i past 1 p.m., and includes the 
letters brought by the Shrewsbury Mail. 

4th Delivbbt — Commences about 4 p.m., and includes letters 
brought by the third Manchester Mail, per Railway. 

6th Dblivbbt — Commences about 50m. past 4 p.m., and includes 
bags from Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Stafford, Warrington, Prea- 
cot, and Chester. 

6th Delivbbt — Commences 10m. past 6 p.m., with the letters by 
the Lancaster Mail, from Ormskirk and Maghull. 

7th D B LiTBET — Commences at i past 7 p.m It includes the letters 
of the 4th Manchester Mail, per Railway, with bags also from Roeh- 
dale, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds and York. 

About 10 p.m., bags are received from London, and Foreign (via 
London), Birmingham, Wolverhanipton, Congleton, Sandbach, Mac- 
clesfield, Stafford, and Warrington. Also Edinburgh, Glasgow, Car- 
lisle, Laacast^, JPreston, Chorley, and Wigan. 

The Delivery closes finally at 9 p.m. ; on Sundays at 8 p.m. 

There are lliree Deliveries within the Town hy Letter Carriers, 
every day (except Sunday) ; the first deliveiy commences about 9 sum, ; 
the second about 2 p.m. ; the third about 5 p.m. On Sundays^ only the 
first, at 9 a.m. 

When any delay occurs in the arrival of the mails, a corresponding 
delay will, of course, occur in the delivery. 

The office is closed on Sundays from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m., and 
finally at 8 p.m. 
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Despateli of betters. 

The following are the hours at which the letter box is closed for 
making up the several mails, and at which each mail is despatched: 



FiBST Grand Junction. — Bags made 
up for Warrington, Sandbarh, Maccles- 
field, Congleton, Newcastle, Stafford, Wol- 
verhampton, Birmingham, London, and 
Foreign (via London). Also, for Wigan, 
Chorley, Preston, Garstang, Lancaster, Bar- 
ton, Kendal, Penrith, Carlisle, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. 

First Manchester Mail — ^Bags for 
Frescot, Manchester, Bolton, Rochdale, Ha- 
lifax, Bradford, Leeds, and York. 

(JHBSTER Mail. — ^For New Ferry, P.P., 
Eastham, P.P., Neston, and Chester. 

Lancaster Mail. — For Maghull,P. P., 
Ormakirk and SouthporU 

Second Manchester Mail. — ^A bag 
for Huyton, Eenyon, Newton and Man- 
chester. 

Second Grand Junction. — ^Bags for 
Warrington, Northwich,Middlewich, New- 
castle, Stafford, Wolverhampton, aaid Bir- 
mingham. 

Third Manchester Mail. — For Man- 
chester. 

Penny Posts — For Birkenhead, Upton, 
Seaoombe, New Brighton, Crosby, Bootle, 
Walton, West Derby, Old Swan, Woolton, 
Wavertree, and Aigburth. 

Fourth Manchester Mail. — ^Man- 
chester. 

Third Grand Jdnction. — Bags for 
Warrington, Preston Brook, Northwich, 
Middlewich, Nantwich, Newcastle, Ecdes- 
hall, Stone, Stafford, Penkridge, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, Birmingham, Towoester, 
Northampton, London, and Bristol; and 
letters for Portugal, North and South Ameri- 
ca, and the West Indies. 

Carlisle Mail. — ^For Ormskirk, Pres- 
ton, Blackburn, Haslingden, Lancaster, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and all Scot- 
land 



Box dows at Deapatched at 



H. M. 

> 2 80a 



6 80 a.m. 

a.m. 
8 a.m. 

8 80 a.m. 

Cll a.m. 
^11 80a.m. 
V 8 a.m. 
i 1 80 p.m. 



H. M. 

2 80 am. 



6 50 a.m. 

lffa.m. 
8 lffa.m. 

8 ffO a.m. 

11 30 a.m. 
11 50 a.m. 

p.m. 

1 50 p.m. 



5 p.m. 5 45 p.m. 



7 80 p.m. 8 p.m. 
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Boxdowfat. Desptttdbedat 
FifTB Mancbsstkb and ths York 1 

Boehdale, and the Counties of York, Linl T * ^P*"^ * ^^P""* 
coin, and Durham (per Railway.) ) 

Ddbun Mail Packst. — For Ireland. 3 30 p.m. 6 p.m. 

Holyhead Mail. — For Birkenhead, ^ 
S.O., New Ferry, P.P., Eastham, P.P, Che». V 6 30 p.m. 7 p.m. 
ter, and North Wales. > 

Shbewsbuet Mail —Chester, Wrex- >^ n.,^ «.n«« 
ham, ElUwnere, and Shrewsbury. ^ 4 0p.m. !► 0pm. 

FOREIGN LETTERS. 

India. — Letters to and from the East Indies are regularly forwarded 
by ships. The postage must be paid when posted. 

The rate outwards is two-pence per package under three ounces, and 
one shilling per ounce aboye that weight. 

Letters conveyed outwards in sealed bags are charged with 8d. single , 
if sent by ship from the port at which they are posted ; but if sent 
from any inluid town, or to another port. Is., which must be paid 
when posted. 

Foreign Letters. — No Letters for Foreign Parts, except British 
America, the British West India Islands, and France, can be for- 
warded, unless postage be first paid; in default, they are sent to the 
General Post Omce, London, opened, and returned back to the writers. 

FOREIGN POST DAYS. 

For Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, and Hayti, the 1st and I6th day 
of erery month ; North America and the Bahamas, the first Wednes- 
day in every month. 

For St Domingo, Cuba, Havannah, Demerara, Carthagena, and 
Mexico, the 15th of every month. 

For Portugal, Madeira (via Lisbon), Gibraltar, Spain (via Falmouth), 
every Saturday 

For South America and Madeira, the first Tuesday in each month. 

For La Guayra, the first of every month. 

For Malta, Patras, Corfu, and Greece, every second Saturday in the 
month. 

For Egypt and India, every fourth Saturday in the month. 

For Spain, France, Italy, Sardinia, and Turkey, daily. 

For Holland, Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Russia, and Sweden, every Tuesday and Friday mornings, at 
twenty minutes past six a.m. 

Hour of dispaU^h lor all foreign letters is, for those via London, at 
half-past two a.m. ; tor those via Falmouth, at 46m. past 5 pm. 

The return of the Packets are calculated thus : To and from Jamaica, 
13 weeks; America, 9 weeks: Leeward Islands, 12 weeks; Malta, 53 
days ; Brazils, 20 weeks ; Buenos Ayres, 22 weeks ; Mexico, 18 weeks ; 
Lisbon, 4 weeks. 
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TABLE OF HIGH WATER, 

AT THE UNDERMENTIONED PLACES. 



1.9 



H m 

i 
I" 

Hi 

ill 



hfi ^ 



cptt 

lit 

hi 
III 






£! 



5w 



8 ij 



I 9 -9 



»^ 

111 

oB § 



AGE 
0dcl5 



18 2 



6 9 8 



b. m. 
9 8 
9 51 

10 89 

11 37 
13 16 

1 8 

3 31 
8 9 
8 57 

4 45 

5 88 

6 31 

7 9 

7 57 

8 45 



Explanation, — Find the Moon's Age in the first Column ; thus on 
the Ist and 16th Days, it will be High Water at 36m. past 13, at all 
the Places mentioned in the second column ; at 18m. past 2, at those 
in the third column ; and so on ol* all the rest 

The a designates that at those places it is high water rather sooner, 
the -f rather later, than the other places. 
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roxBxav : 

NEW YORK, on the lit and Idth of every month, Baring Brothers 

and Co. ; 8ih, Thomas and Joseph Sands and Co. ; 16th, W. and J. 

Brown and Co. ; and 34th, Wildes, Pickersgill, and Ca 
BOSTON, on the 6th and 30th of each month during the spring and 

fiUl of the year, at other times occasionally, Maury, Latham, and 

Co., and Baring Brothers and Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, on the 8th of every month, and at stated periods, 

W. and J. Brown and Co. 
CALCUTTA direct, the 30th of each month, W. and J. Tyrer, Old 

Chnrchyard. 
BIO D£ JANEIRO, on the Ist and 16th of every month, W. and J 

Tyrer; J. Holliwell ; and Ashley Brothers. 
LISBON, on the 1st of every month, J. Bibby and Co., Duke's Place , 

on the 10th of every monUi, Vianna and Jones ; and on the 30th ol 

every month, Coiesworth and Smith. 
GENOA and LEGHORN, on the Ist of every month, J. Bibby aud 

Co., Duke's-plaee ; and on the 16th, Vianna and Jones, Chapel-street. 
GENOA and LEGHORN. — A conveyance once a month, John Rolh- 

well, 3, Liver-court, South Castle-street. 
MESSINA and PALERMO, once a month, John Rothwell, 3, Livei 

court, South Castle-stieet. 
BAHIA. — ^A regular line of Packets sails at periods, as stated in ihe 

newspapers, Cotesworth and Smith, W. and J. Tyrer, John Holli- 
well, Kers, Imrie, and Co., and R Tanton. 
OPORTO, every three weeks.— Geo. Highfield, Oldhall-street ; Thoa. 

Martin, Salthouse Dock ; and Ormerod, Heyworth, and Co., Water- 
street; J. Bibby and Co. 
MONTE VIDEO and BUENOS AYRES— Line of Packets to sail 

at stated periods, which are duly announced through the newspapers, 

W and J. Tyrer and Ashley Brothers. 
HA VAN N AH, on the 5th of every month punctually, Ashley Brothers. 
PERNAMBUCO.— A Dne of Packets sail at periods which are diUy 

announced through the newspapers, Cotesworth and Smith, W. and 

J. Tyrer, John Holliwell, Kers, Imrie, and Co., R. Tanton and Geo. 

Highfield. 
WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA.— Valparaiso every six 

weeks ; Arica, Islay, and Lima every four months ; Lima direct every 

twelve weeks, W. and J. Tyrer, Ashley Brothers, and James Aikin. 
ST. THOMAS.— Line of Packets to sail at stated periods, which are 

announced through the newspapers, Kers, Imrie, and Tomlinson. 



8t«am navigation. 

ON THE BIVEB. 

EASTHAM— The William Stanley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and Lady 
Stanley, five times a day. — ^Dodd's Chester and Easthum Packet 
House, S3, James-strcet. 
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Steam Navigation an the River, 

RUNCORN and WESTON POINT, a steam packet eveiy day. 
O&ce, No. 19, Mann's Island. 

RUNCORN.— The Old Quay or Mersey and Irwell Navigation Com- 
pany now conduct their vessels to and from Runcorn by steam power, 
and speed vessels are sent daily to and firom Manchester, without 
stoppage, with goods xequiriog despatch. Agent, William Guyton, 
Manchester dock. 

To ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, MONK'S FERRY, and 
WOODSIDE, packets are plying every half hour from George's 
Book, Pierhead ; to SE ACOMBE, from the south end of the Prince'a 
Psrade ; and to EGREMONT FERRY and NEW BRIGHTON, 
from the Pierhead, North of George's Dock Basin. 

IRELAND, ^. 

ARDGLASS and STRANGFORD LOUGH— The Victoria, every 
Tooday. Crozier and Co., Agents, 18, Goree Piazzas. 

BELFAST.— The City of Dublin Steam-packet Company sail a ves- 
sel every Wednesday. John M'Cammon, 37, Water-street 

BELFAST. — ^The Falcon and CoFsair, every Monday and Friday. 
Langtrys and Co., 30, Water^street. 

CORK, Ac- The St George Steam-packet Company's Packets sail 
regularly to Cork, Watorford, DuiMUUk, Newry, and Beaumaris ; 
and between Dublin and Glasgow ; Dublin and Bristol ; Dublin 
and Cork ; Cork and Bristol ; London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, and Cork ; London and Exeter ; London and Boston ; Lon- 
don and Stockton ; Hull and Leith ; Hidl and Hamburg ; Hidl and 
Rotterdam ; and Lubeck and Stockholm. J. R. Pim, Agent, 21, 
Water-street, and Clarence Dock. 

CORK.— The John M'Adam, every Thursday. J. A. ft R. Forahaw, 
6, Goree Piazza. 

DROGHEDA.— The Green Isle, Town of Drogbeda, Fair Trader, 
Irishman, and Grana Uile sail four times a week. W. Splaine, 20, 
Water-street 

DUBLIN. — Her Majesty's packets sail every afternoon, at five o'clock, 
(without reference to the time of high water,) with the mail and pas- 
sengers. Capt. Chappell, R.N., Agent, 88, Water-street. 

DUBLIN. — ^The City of Dublin Steam-packet Company's vessels, the 
Hibemia, City of Dublin, Shamrock, Commerce, Britannia, Li^Sfey, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Mersey, Nottingham, Ballinasloe, Kingstown, 
Huskisson, City of Limerick, Athlone, Duchess of Kent, Queen 
Victoria, Royal William, and Royal Adelaide sail daily. Samuel 
Perry, 27, Water-street 

LONDONDERRY.— The Isabe.la Napier sails every Tuesday, and 
the Robert Napier every Friday. J. R Pim, Agent, 21 , Water-street 

NEWRY.— George the Fourth. J. R. Pim, Ageut, 21 , Water-street 

FORT RUSH and LARNE.- The Coleraine, every Saturday. J. A. 
and R. Forshaw, 6, Goree Piazzas. 

rf 
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steam PackeU, 
TO THE ISLE OF MAN, SCOTLAKB, &c. 

DOUGLAS.— The Queen of the Isle, and the Mona's Isle sail daalj 

during the summer, and twice a week in the winter, with the mail, 

goods, and passengers. Moore and Christian, Agents, 23, Bed- 

croos-street 
DOUGLAS. — ^The Monarch sails tliree times a week during the som- 

mer. T. Blackbume, 9, Dale-street 
GLASGOW.— The Unicom, Eagle, Manchester, and Ailaa Graig sail 

three times a week, with goods and passengers. Martin and Co., 

84, Water-street 
GLASGOW direct— The Vulcan, City of Glasgow, and Commodore, 

sail each once a week. David M'lver and Co., 34, Water-street 
DUMFRIES and WHITEHAVEN.— The Nithsdale, once a week. 

Bobert Sproat, 90, Water-street 

NORTH WALES. 

The Air, with goods and passengers, for Beaumaris, Bangor, and Car* 
narron. J. R. Fim, Agent, 31, Water-street and Clarence Dock. 

The Countess of Glasgow sails from George's Dock Pierhead, for Rhyl, 
Voryd, Abergele, &c. every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Joseph Humphreys, 83, Water-street 

The St Mongo and Snowdon every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
for Rhyl, Rhydland, and Abergele. St Mongo's Office, 23, Water- 
street ; Snowdon's Office, 88, Water-street 

The Conway Castle every Wednesday and Saturday, during the winter 
months, for Conway. J. T. Raynes and Co., 19, James-street 

COASTWISE. 

CARLISLE and ANNAN.— The Newcasde sails eveiy Tuesday and 

Thursday. H. Halton, 21, Water-street 
CARLISLE and ANNAN.— The City of Carlisle and Royal Victaria 

three times a week. J. D. Thomson, Agent, 18, Water-street 
LANCASTER— The John O'Gaunt John Hadwen, Atheiton'a 

buildings, Dale^treet 
WHITEHAVEN— Steam-packets sail three times a week daring 

the summer months, and twice a week during the winter months, 

with passengers and goods. W. Dowson, Agent, 8, Goxee Piazsaa. 
WORKINGTON and MARYFORT.— The Union sails once a week 

during the wiliter, and twice a week during the summer months. 

J. D. Thomson, Agent, 13, Water-street 
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HACKNEY COACH FARES. 

Whieh include a reoionabU quantity of Luggage. 

8. d. 

Not exceeding 1000 yards 1 

Exceeding 1000 yards, and not exceeding 1700 . . 16 

And for each 700 yards, or any intermediate distance 

Cab Faxes. — ^Two-thirds of the above Fares. 

^.B.— Carriages with two horses and two wheels, or one horse and 

two wheels, or one horse and four wheels, are considered cars. If a 

coach or car be detained above ten minates, to be allowed 6d, for every 

ten minntes detained s. d. 

Coach hired by the day 18 

Ditto by the hoar, first hoar 2 6 

Ditto, and for every sabseqaent hour 1 6 

Car hired by the day 12 

Ditto by the hour, &rst hoar 1 6 

Ditto, for every sabseqaent hour 10 

Double fares to be paid after Twelve o'clock at night, except on pub- 
lic ball nights ; then, at such public balls, One o'clock. 
The driver has the option to be paid either time or distance. 



BANKERS. 

Liverpool Banken. Cmrespondentt in London. 

Moss and Co., Dale-street . . . . Barclay and Co. 
A. Haywood, Sons and Co., Brans- 

wick-street Denison and Co. 

Leyland and Co., 7, King-street . . Masterman and Co. 
Central Bank of England, 12, Tem- 

ple^treet Esdaile and Co. 

Borough Bank, Water-street . . . . Glyn and Co. 
Manchester and Liverpool District 

Banking Company, 48, Castle-st. Smith, Payne, and Smith 

L Banied and Co., Lmd-streot . . Sir C. Price, Marryatt,and Co., 

and Bolt, Son and Co. 
Liverpool Commercial Bank, Hi§^ 

street Williams^ Deacon and Co. 

Bank of Liverpool, Water-street . . Glyn and Co. 
Branch Bank of England, 66, Han- 

orer-street Bank of England 

PhcBnix Bank, Dale-street . . . . Orote, Prescott, and Ca 
Commercial Bank of England Wa- 
ter-street Bamet, Hoare and Co. 

Liverpool United Trades Bank, Currie, Raikes, and Co., 29, 

South Castle-street Comhill 

Albion Bank, North John-street . . Grote, Prescott, and Ca 

Union Bank, Water-street . . . . Cunli^s and Co. 

North and South Wales Bank . . Eobarts and Co. 

Royal Bank, Water-street . . . . Bobarts and Co. 
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MANCHESTER. 



Manchester is a borough town in the hundred of Sal- 
ford, and county of Lancaster; it is 186 miles from Lon- 
don, 31 from Liverpool, and 98 from Birmingham. In 
1831, the population was 279,398. 

It is the chief emporium of the cotton trade, and the 
most extensive manufacturing town in the kingdom. It 
stands on both sides of the river Irwell, which receives the 
waters of the Irke at the north west angle of the town, 
near the Collegiate Church. 

In a historical point of view the annals of Manchester 
are unimportant It is supposed to have been a British 
Station 500 years before the Christian era, and it was one 
of the fortified retreats of the inhabitants of this country 
from their Roman invaders, and was called Mancenion, 
or " the place of tents." It was conquered by Agrioola 
in the year 79, who changed its name to Mancuniumj 
which was afterwards altered to Mancastrcy and subse- 
quently to Manchester. 

On the breaking out of the civil war in the reign of 
Charles I., the inhabitants of Manchester espoused the 
cause of the Parliament, and resisted several sieges of the 
royal army. In 1715, the " young chevalier*' entered the 
town, and took up his head quarters at what is now called 
the Palace Inn, tbe name being derived from that circum- 
stance. 

This borough sends two members to parliament under 
the Reform Act, and the neighbouring district of Salford 
sends one ; both towns were unrepresented up to the pas- 
sing of that act. 

Ff 2 
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The town of Manchester has been consideiably improred 
of late years, but the old town still remains a mixture of 
narrow streets and old and new houses; and even in those 
parts of the town which have been modernized, many 
of the streets are much too narrow ; some of them, on 
the other hand, are wide and possess considerable ar- 
chitectural beauty : of these may be mentioned Portland 
Place, Grosvenor Square, Mosley-street, Ardwick Green, 
and Salford Crescent. The environs, however, where are 
the residences of the more opulent merchants and manu- 
facturers, are thickly studded with beautiful buildings in 
every style of architecture, among which the Gothic cot- 
tage is very numerous. Two plots of ground of consider- 
able extent have been tastefully laid out and planted for 
country houses, with drives, gardens, and promenades; 
one is called Victoria Park, the other New Brighton. 

There are twenty-three Churches in Manchester, besides 
three Chapels^f-ease. The principal of these is the Col- 
legiate Church, which is a handsome rich Gothic structure, 
ornamented with a beautiful carved roof, the relics of paint- 
ed windows, and several family chapels and chantries. 
St. Mary's church is also an elegant structure, the spire of 
which is much admired. St. John's church is in the mo- 
dem Gothic style. Other churches worthy of notice are 
St. Paul's, St. James's, St. Michael's, St. Clement's, St. 
Stephen's, St. Geoi^e's, St. Peter's and St. Matthew's, 
the spire of which last is seen from the raDway at the 
station house. 

The following are the numbers of the different places of 
worship. The Methodists, twenty-four ; the Independents, 
seven ; the Catholics, four ; the Unitarians, four ; the Bap* 
tists, three ; the New Jerusalem Church, two ; the PrM- 
byterians, one ; the Scotch Church, one. 

Of the manufactures to which Manchester owes its opu- 
lence, by far the principal and the source of most of the rest, 
is that of cotton, the raw material of which is transported 
hither upwards of three thousand miles, most of it to be 
returned in a manufactured state to the place of its pro- 
duction. This trade has given rise to the most complete 
system of machinery that ever existed, and employs next 
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to agriculture more people than any other trade in the 
kingdom. Since the time of Arkwright the manufacture 
of this various and complicated machinery has of itself be. 
come a source of very great business. 

The produce of the cotton manufacture is estimated 
at 34,000,000/. annually. Of this it is calculated that 
18,000,000/. is paid in ^agesto 800,000 persons employed 
in its different branches; and that, allowing for titiose who 
are dependent upon them, and for the subsidiary em- 
ployments, it will afford subsistence to not fewer than 
1,400,000 persons. 

Manchester is also the general depot from which the 
raw material is distributed throueh all parts of the district, 
and in which it is again collected when finished to be sent 
all over the worid. 

In 1832, the duty on 283,000,0001bs. of raw cotton im- 
ported amounted to 690,000/. In the same year there 
were at work, in the townships of Manchester and Salford, 
06 cotton mills, 16 silk, 4 woollen and worsted, and 2 flax 
miSs. The number employed in cotton factories amounted 
to 20,585 ; of whom 5,365 were male, and 7,035 female 
adults; 4,286 male, and 3,903 female children. The 
wages paid to them per month were 40,333/., making about 
9s. 9d. of average weekly earnings to each individual. 
There were 7,174 mule spinners, earning 15,106/. per 
month, averaging lOs. 6d. each per week ; 1,497 spinners 
of a higher class, earning 8,491/. per month, or 1/. 8s. 4d. 
each per week. Piecers' scavengers 2,944, earning 3,287/. 
per month, each weekly 5s. 6d. In the power looms, wo- 
men receive from 8s. to 128. ; men from 13s. to 16s. lOd.; 
dressers from 288. to 308. per week. It is calculated that 
in the spinning department alone there are, at the present 
time, in the town and neighbourhood, 114 factories, worked 
by 118 steam engines, &e aggregate power of which is 
equal to that of 3,981 horses : by mis machinery 2,182,350 
spindles, and 6,926 power looms are set in motion. 

In 1585, Manchester was estimated to contain 10,00(> 
inhabitants, and by 1635 was supposed to have doubled 
that number, Yet in 1774 the population of the whole 
parish was not found to be more than 41,000. Since that 
time the progress has been continued and ra^pid. The 
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amount of 143,000 for 1831 by no means comprehends all 
that may be considered Manchester. The large towns 
and villages which have sprung up within its parish form 
really its suburbs, and raise the entire population to 
270,000. Of these, the most hnportant are Salford, before 
mentioned, immediately contiguous and now raised to the 
rank of a borough; and Chorlton-upon-Medlock, which 
in 1801 contained 075 inhabitants, and by 1831 the num- 
ber had increased to 20,565. 

Manchester now rirals Macclesfield and Norwich in the 
manufacture of silks, and Nottingham in that of lace. 

The other manufactures in Manchester worthy of notice 
are the wire card manufactory, which is exceedingly curi- 
ous ; the calico printing, dyeing and bleaching ; and the 
hat manufacture ; beside which there are several sulphuric 
acid works, paper mills, iron foundries, and steam engine 
manufactories. 

The humanity, benevolence, and public spirit of Man- 
chester have fully equalled its mercantile prosperity, as 10 
shewn b^ its numerous charitable institutions. 

Our limits will only allow us briefly to mention these, 
but their titles will denote the purport of their erection. 

Cheetham Hospital, or Blue Coat School, is situated 
at Jthe north of the Collegiate Churoh. It was founded 
by Humphrey Cheetham^ Esq. of Clayton, A.D. 1651. Its 
public hbrary contains upwards of 15,000 volumes, and 
some valuable MSS. There are also many curious rolics 
which are explained to strangers by one of the children. 
Gratuitous admission may be obtained from half-past eight 
till twelve a.m., and from one till five p.m. Visitors may 
demand to be allowed to taste the brown bread and ale 
which form the principal diet of the inmates. The Man- 
chester RovAL Infirmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic 
Asylum are all included in a handsome and spacious 
building in Piccadilly, the foundations of which were laid 
in 1753; the Lunatic Hospital was opened in 1766, and 
the Dispensary in 1792. 

Two convenient Poor Houses were erected, one in 
Strangeways, on the side of the river Irke, in 1792, and 
the other in 1793, at the end of Greengate, in Salford. 

The other charitable institutions are abundant, and of 
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a description suitable to the wants of so great a manufac. 
taring community ; nor aie the ardzans deficient in making 
proyifflon for their own casual wants, by the establishment 
of difieient descriptions of sick clubs. 

The public buildings are good of their kind. The Town 
Hall, m King-street, is a fuae building of the Ionic order, 
and contains all requinte conyeniences. The Exchange 
is a very fine spacious Doric structure, at the bottom of 
Market^treet, and in Exchange-street. It was erected by 
subscription in 1808. On the lower floor is a magnificent 
hall, appropriated as a news room, comprising an area of 
4,060 feet The upper rooms, which are on a noble scale, 
are used for public meetings, dinners, &c. The Post Of- 
fice is in this building, having its entrance in Exchange- 
street 

The Portico, in Moslcy-sbeet, at the comer of Char- 
lotte-street, is a beautiful Ionic building, erected in 1803. 
It contains a good library and commcMious news room, 
and is much frequented by professional gentlemen. Oppo- 
site the Portico are the A^embly Rooms, in the erection 
of which about 7,000/. were expended; they consist of a 
spacious ball room, with its necessary appen<!age8, tea and 
ourd rooms, and billiard rooms. 

In the same street, (Mosley-street) towards St. Peter*s 
church is the Club House, next to which, between Ni- 
cholas^treet and Bond-street, is the Manchester Royal 
Institution, a very handsome building, intended for the 
encouragement of the arts and sciences. The Mechanics' 
Institution is in Cooper-street 

There are also the Royal Theatre, in Fountain-street; 
the Queen's Theatre, in York-stieet; a Concert Hall, 
at the comer of Lower Mosley-street; three subscription 
Libraries; a Repository in St Ann's Square; and a 
Bazaar in Dean's Gates. 

The Public Baths, near the Infirmary, in George- 
street, and the Adblphi Swimming Baths, at Reservoir 
Terrace, Salford, are well conducted and very convenient. 

There is a Cemetery in Rusholme Road. 

The Botanic Gardens. The most prominent feature 
in these Gardens is the magnificent conservatory, which 
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occupies the entire of the piincipal range of horticultiual 
huilcungs. This nohle stractare was erected hy Mr. Thomas 
Clark, Jun., of Birmingham, from the design, and under 
the immediate Inspection of Mr. John Jones ; it is com- 
posed exclusively of metal and glass, and is surmounted hy 
a dome, whose elegant proportions, and light and airy 
structure cannot he too highly appreciated. 

The Markets are well supplied throughout the week, es- 
pecially on the market days, which are Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. They are situated in Brown-street; Mar- 
ket-place; London Road; Bridge-street; and the Town 
Hall and Market in Salford. 
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HACKNEY COACH AND CAR FARES. 



These Fares are to be taken either for Time or 
Distance, at the discxetion of the Driver. 

The following Fares include a reasonable qaan-« 
tity of Luggage : 
Any distance not ekceeding 1,172 yards . . . . 
Any distance exceeding two>thiids of a mile, and 

not exceeding one ndle, or 1 ,760 yards . . . . 
And for every succeeding third of a mile, or 586 

yards 

If for time, then for any time not exceeding a 

quarter of an hour . . 

For every succeeding quarter of an hour . . 
For every stoppage to take up more than once, and 

to set down more than twice, an additional . . 
For every quarter of an hour waiting, after being 

caDed 



CarriSKt 
drawn D]r 
2 Honet. 



1 6 



6 



6 




Carriim 
drawn DT 
I Hone. 



S. d. 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

4 

4 



U8T OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Thb Makchbstbb Coubibb — Conservative 

■ Chbomiclb— Conservative 
HBBALD--^onservative 

■ GUABDIAK — ^Whig 

TiMBS— Radical 

Advbbtisbbt— Badical 



INNS. 

Buck and Haw<hom, St Anne Street 

Boar's Head, Hyde's Cross 

Bush, Dean's Gate 

Buck, Hanging Ditch 

Commercial, Market-street 

Gdden lion. Dean's (hde 

Hare and Hounds, Shudefaill 

Lower Turic's Head, Shudehill 

Mosley Arms, Piccadilly 

Fblace Inn, Market-street 

Peacock Inn, Market«treet 

Soyal Hotel 4e Mail Coach Office, Modey-street 

Eailwayand Commercial Hotel,? t:»«-..^i -d^-j 

opposite the Compwiy's office, J ^''^'^^ ^^ 

Swan Inn, Marketstxeet 

Talbot Inn, Marketetreet 

White Swan, Shudehill 
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roav-omoa. 

ThtfoUowing an tU inttnded JrrivaU and Departum of the prtH- 
eipalMaiU at thit Qfflce,from the Ut cf November, 1838. 



MORNINQ. B. M- 

hjVwitaa •• .. 5 M 

Tork,l8tMaU .... 6 46 

BladdMun Mail . . ..8 

•TATIOll. 

Lon^Um -^ ^ ^^ 

Birmingham, lit . . i 

POST-OFVICa. f 

Briitol r 

Chester, by Hartford, IstX 8 
liverpoolbyWarringUm' 

Liverpool, Isl .. "l s B6 

Dublin 5 o ou 

Bolton, ]ft 8 45 

Liverpool, 3nd .. .. 10 35 

AFTERNOON. ^ ,^ 

Llverpoo],8rd .. .. 2 10 

Liverpool. 4th .. .. 8 85 

DetbyMail .... 8 45 

Birmingham, 3d . . . . 4 15 

Wilmslow Ride .. .. 4 5 

Altringham Ride .. 4 15 

Aahton 4c Glossop Mail 4 80 

Oldham, Ist Ride .. 4 90 

York, dnd Mail .. .. 4 80 

Bolton,3nd 4 45 

Burnley Mail .. .. 4 45 

Stockport, 1st Bide .. 5 

Liverpo<il, 5th .. .. 6 85 
Glasgow and Edinburgh 

by Newton .... 6 85 

Bolton, Srd 7 45 

Oldham, dnd Ride .. 9 50 

STATION. 

Birmingham, Srd "l q a& 

Che8terbyHartford,»nd5 " ^ 

FOST-OFFXCB. 

London, Day Mail .. 9 66 

Stockport, 3nd Bide ..10 

AahtonMail .... 10 

Bury Ride 10 10 



MORNINQ. H. 
London Day Mail . . ^ 
Bixmingham, Ist. . . . / 
Chester, 1st, by Hartford V 3 
Liverpool by Warrington V 
Foreign, (Tues. & Fri.) J 
StoclqpOTt, Ist Ride .. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, 

by Newton .. .. 6 
(By Warrington, on Sun- 
days) 3 

liverpool, Ist .... 3 

Bolton, 1st 

Liverpool, 2nd .... 8 

Bolton, 2nd 8 

Oldham, Ist Ride .. 
York, 1st MaU .. .. 

Derby MaU 9 

Ashton and Glossop Mail 
Altringham Ride . . . • 
Wilmslow Ride •• .. 
Burnley Mail . . . . 
Birmingham, 2nd 

AFTERNOON. 
Liverpool and Dublin 
Glasgow and Edinburgh 

by Preston .. .. 4 
Liverpool, 4lh .. "i a 
Chester, 2nd .. ..$ 

Bolton, 8rd 4 

AahtonMail .... « 
Oldham, 2!id Bide .. 6 

Bury Ride 4 

Blackburn Man .. .. 5 
Stockport, 2Dd Ride .. 5 
London • . • • 
Birmingham, 8rd 

Bristol 

Chester, 8rd by Hartford^ 
York, 2nd Mafl .. .. 8 









11 



80 



80 



80 
80 
45 
46 
4ff 

O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



1 4S 






Iff 



4» 

O 
O 

o 

o 

Iff 

80 
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General B«liT«rles at th% Ollle«. 

The first, at eight until half-past eight in the morning, includes Letters 
from London, Liverpool, Staffo^, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
Market Drayton, Warrington, Frodsham, Derby, Middleton, Bolton, 
Stockport, and Macclesfidd, the greatest part of Yorkshire, Lancar 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Herefordshire, Norfolk, Northomberland, 
Sunderland, and Durham. 

The second, at nine until a quarter before twelve in the morning, First 
Liverpool, (per Railway,) includes Letters from Chester, the counties 
of Shropshire and Hereford, Leominster, part of Noilh Wales, and 
all Ireland, Bolton, Bluckbum, Bury, Burnley, Colne, Oldham, all 
Saddle wordi, A»hton-under-Line, Audenshaw, Staly-bridge, Hyde, 
Denton, Gee Cross, and Gorton. 

The third, at eleven until a quarter to twelve in the morning. Second 
Liverpool (per Bailway) Prescot Newton-in-the- Willows, Eccles and 
Kenyon. 

The fourth, at twelve at noon, until half-past three in the afternoon, in- 
cludes letters from London, Bristol, Falmouth, the counties of Berk- 
shire, Essex, Kent, Hants, Sussex, and Suffolk, part of North Wales, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Cheshire, and all the West of Eng- 
land. Walsall, Wolverhampton, Stafford, Stone, Shiffiial, Chester, 
Newcastle, Lawton, Northwich, Knutsfonl, Middlewich, Nantwich, 
Preston-Brook, Runcorn, Warrington, Frodisham, Penkridge, Eccles- 
hall, Towcester, Northampton, Altringham, Didsbury, Cheadle, and 
Wilmslow. 

The fifth, at half-past two until half-past three in the afternoon. Third 
Liverpool, (per Railway,) and Leigh. 

The sixth, at a quarter past four in the afternoon until nine at night, 
includes letters from York, Wetherby, Leeds, Bradford, Hudders- 
field, Halifax, Rochdale ; parts of Suffo:k, Hertfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, and Scotland, Derby, Ashboum, Leek, Macclesfield, and 
Stockport, the counties of Bedford, Hertford, Leicester, and Nor- 
thampton, Disley, Buxton, Bakewell, Matlock, Belper, Sheffield, &;c. 
Fourth Liverpool, (per Railway.) Corhsle, the whole of Scotland, 
the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, Ulverston, Lancas- 
ter, Preston, &c. 

The seventh, at half-past seven until nine at night, fifth Liveipool, 
(per Railway,) includes Letters from Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stafford, Walsall, Shiffnall, Chester, Newcastle, Lawton, Mid- 
dlewich, Northwich, Wanrington, Frodsham, Preston Brook, Run- 
corn, Penkridge, Enutsford, Congleton, Stockport, Bolton, and 
Rochdale. 

There are three deliveries by the carriers for the towns of Manchester 
and Salford, daily, at 30ro. past 8 a.m., at dOm. past 12, and 6 p.m., 
except on Sundays, when there is only a Morning delivery. The 
deliveries, of course, must be delayed, if there i s any irregularity in the 
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■jriTa] 
to son 
6 pjn. 



■jriTal of fhe Mails. The letter earners are at the ofiloe from 7 

to SOiD. past 8 a.in., from 12 to 80m. past 13 p.m., and from 4 to 

; imt no letters can be delivered by them at the office, except 



to perwns who have not been found when on their romids. 
The Office omtinnes open for strangers from 8 in the morning nntil 
10 at night. On Sundays, the office is closed from half-past 10 till 
half-past 13, and from 8 till 5. 



BANKERS. 

Manehetter Sankera. Correapondenit in London. 

Bank of England Branch Bank . . . . Bank of England 
Savings' Bank, Mr. Jn. Atkinson, Agent, 

1, Cross-street 

ConUfies, Brooks, and Co., Market«treet, R. Cmiliffe, jnn. and Co. 

Daintry, Ryle, and Co., Norfolk-street . . Whitmore, Wells, and Co. 

B. Heywood and Co , St Anne-street . • Masterman and Co. 

W. Jones, Lloyds, and Co., King-street. . Jones, Lloyd, and Co. 

Scholes, Tetlow, and Co., Cannon-street Carries and Co. 

Bank of Manchester, Market-street . . Denison and Co. 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 

Spring Gardens Smith, Payne, and Co. 

Northern and Central Bank, Crown-street Westminster Bank 

Union Bank, Crown-street Glyn and Co. 

Commercial Bank of England, Mosley-st Masterman and Co. 

Manchester ^ Salford Bank, King-street Williams, Deacon, and Co. 

South Lancashire Bank, Crown-street . . Barclay and Co. 
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AkesUr—TaeBAtLj befoie March 25, May 18, October 17, for 
cheese and horses. Second Taesday in July, t, 

AUesley — February 5, March 5, October 8, December 12. 

Atheniane — April 7, for horses, cows, and sheep. July 18, a 
holiday fair only. September 19, for horses, cows, and con- 
nderable for cheese. December 4, for horses, and great 
numbers of fat cattle, t, 

Bedworth — April 6, June 6, August 25. 

Bt4/br<i— April 11, September 10. 

Birmingham — ^Thmrsday in Whitsnn-week, Sept 29, for hard- 
ware, cattle, sheep, and horses, th, 

Brailes — Easter Tuesday, for horses, cows, sheep. 

ColeshxU — January 8, Shroye Monday, horses. May 6, horses 
and cattle. Wednesday after New Michaelmas, all sorts 
of cattle, w. 

CoTENTRT — Second Friday in Lent, for linen and woollen cloth. 
May 2, for horses, cows, and sheep. Friday in Trinity 
week, for flannels, linen, and woollen, for eight days; first 
day representing Lady Godiva on horseback. Aug. 26, 27, 
November 1, for linen and wooUen, and horses, f, 

Henley-in-Arden — March 25, Tuesday in Whitsun week, for 
cattle. October 20, horse, cattle, sheep, hops. m. 

KenUworth near Warwick — April 30, September 30, cattle and 
pedlary. 

Eineton or KifagUm — St Paul, Jan. 25, seed and com. St 
Luke, October 18, cattle and cheese. U 

Knowle— July 30. 

Nuneaton — February 18, May 14, October 31, for horses, cows, 
and sheep ; if October 31 happen on a Sunday, then the 
day before, s. 

PoUsworth — September 24. 

Rugby — Second Tuesday after January 6, February 17, March 
31, April 26. May 15, July 7, August 21, November 22, 
Monday before St Michael, September 29, horses, cows, 
sheep, and cheese. December 10, cattle, &c. s, 

SoUhuU — May 10, October 10, cattle, sheep, and horses. April 
29, Friday after September 9, October 12, cheese, hops, and 
cattle. 
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Sauiham. Easter Monday, Monday after Holy Thursday, 
Jaly 10, horses, cows, and sheep. First Monday in Oct 
and first Monday in Lent, cattle and sheep, m. 

Stratford-upon-Avon — Thursday after March 29, cattle, sheep, 
and pedlary. May 14, Sept 25, Thursday after Sept 25, 
for cloth, cheese, seed, wheat, hops, and all sorts of cattle. 
The day after the last is a statute for hiring serrants. th. 

Sftiifey— September 28. th. 

Sutton — Trinity Monday, November S, sheep and cattle, m. 

Tamworth — April 12, September I. 

Warwick — Third Monday in January, second Monday in 
Feb. first Saturday in I^ent, second Monday in March and 
April, May 12, first Monday in June, second Monday in 
July, horses, cows, and sheep. Second Monday in Aug. 
second Monday in September, horses, cows, sheep, and 
cheese. October 12, statute. November 8, horses, cows, and 
sheep, Monday before St Thomas, December 21, cattle, 
sheep, &c. «. 



Abbot's Bromley — Tuesday before Midlent Sunday, May 22, 

September 4, for horses and homed cattle, t 
Biwton-Underwood — May 3, for cattle and sheep. November 

28, if Sunday, Saturday before, for cows. 
Bentley — ^Whit Wednesday and July 31. tu. 
Brewood — September 19, for horses and cattle, t 
Burslem — February 24, April 14, June 28, October 13, Dec. 

26, cattle and horses. 
Burton-on-Trent — Candlemas day, April 5, for homed cattle 

and horses. Holy Thursday, for homed cattle. July 16 

of no note. September 1, October 23, considerable for 

horses and homed cattle, th. 
Cannock — May 8, horses and pedlary. August 24, October 18, 

for horses, cattle, and sheep. 
Cheadle — January 1, March 25, Holy Thursday, for homed 

cattle. Aug. 21, Oct, 18, for horses and homed cattle. /. 
EccleshaU — Thursday before Midlent, Holy Thursday, August 

16, first Friday in November, for cattle, sheep, and saddle- 
horses. Jl^ 
Fazeli/f near Tamworth— Second Monday in Jan. and Feb., 

March 21, cattle. liast Monday in June, for wool, &.o. 

Monday after October 1 0, cattle and sheep. November 1$, 

second Monday in December, 
Gnosall^M&y 8, September 21. 
Haywood Heath — November 17, pedlary and sheep. 
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Holy 'Cross — Second Wednesday in April and Sept., cheese, 
linen cloth, and cattle. 

Lane End — February 14, May 29, July 23, Norember 1. 

Leek — February 7, Easter Wednesday, May 18, Whit Wednes- 
day, July 3, 28, Wednesday after October 10, cattle of all 
sorts, and pedlars' ware, Wednesday before Old Candlefnas, 
November 13, cattle and pedlars' ware. Cheese fairs second 
Monday in March, third Monday in Sept and Nov. w. 

Lichfield— January 10, Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday, 
for cattle, sheep, bacon, cheese, and iron. May 12, for 
sheep, and other cattle. First Thursday in November, for 
geese and cheese. /./. 

Longnor — Second Tuesday in February, Easter Tuesday, May 
4, 17, Whit Tuesday, for cattle and pedlary. August 5, 
for lambs, cattle, and pedlary. First Tuesday in October, 
catUe and pedlary, Nov. 12, sheep, cattle, and pedlary. U 

Newctutle-under £ync— -Shrove Monday, Easter Monday, Whit 
Monday, Monday before July 15, Monday after September 
1 1, November 6, cattle, m. 

Pattingham — An annual meeting on the last Tuesday in April, 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, &c. 

Penkridge — ^April 30, cattle. First Monday in September, for 
saddle-horses and colts, October 10. t, 

Rugeley — April 15, June 4, 5, 6, 7, Oct. 21, for horses, sheep, 
and cattle, t, 

Sandon — November 14. 

Stafford — Tuesday before Shrove Tuesday, April 3, May 7, 
14, horses and cattle. Saturday before St Peter, June 29, 
wool. September 16, 17, 1 8, cattle and horses. October 2, 
colts. December 4, cattle and swine, s, 

StoneShroTe Tuesday, Tuesday after Midlent, Whit Tuesday, 
August 5, September 30, for cattle, t, 

Tamworth — Last Monday in January, May 4, for cattle and 
sheep. July 26, for cattle and wooL October 24, for all 
sorts of cattle. First Monday in September and Monday 
before St. Paul's day in January, t, 

Tean — April 10, November 12, petUary. 

Tutbury — February 14, August 15, Dec. 1, some few homed 
cattle, i, 

Uttoxeter — ^Tuesday before Old Candlemas, and Thursday in 
Easter week. May 6, June 3, July 4, 31, for homed cattle 
and sheep. September. 1, 19, November 11, 27, for black 
colts and homed cattle, w, 

og2 
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fFabal/^-Febmary 24, Whit Tuesday, for hones and homed 
catde. Taeaday before Old Michaelmas day, for horses, 
cattle, cheese, and onions 
Wednesbury — May 6, August 4, pedlary. / 
Wolverhampton — July 10, all sorts of goods, w 
Yoxail, near Abbot's Bromley— February 12, October 19. 

8B8OP0BZBB. 

AlbriffhUm — First Monday in Maroh, May 23, last Monday in 

June, for homed cattle, sheep, and swine, at the proper 

season 
Bishop's CaxUe — Friday before Feb. 13, Friday before March 

15, first Friday after May-day, July 5, SepL 9, Nov. 13, 

for sheep, homed cattle, and horses. The day preceding 

the last three fairs is for sheep and pigs. / 
Bridgenorth — Thursday before Shrore-tide, homed cattle, horses, 

sheep, hops, cheese, wick, yam, linen and wooUen cloth. 

May I, June 30, ditto, and sheep's wool, considerable. 

Aug. 2, ditto, and lamb's wool. Oct 29, homed cattle, 

horses, sheep, salt, butter and cheese. December 15. s. 
EUesmere— First Tuesday after Feb. 2, third Tuesday in April, 

Whit Tuesday, August 26, Not. 14, for horses, sheep, and 

homed cattle, t 
Ludlow — Monday before Feb. 13, and Tuesday before Easter, 

Wednesday in Whitsun week, homed cattle, horses, linen 

and woollen cloth, and pigs. Aug. 21, Sept 28, Dec. 6, 

ditto, hops, and fat hogs, m 
Uanymynech—yiaTch 12, May 29, September 24, for sheep, 

homed cattle, and horses. 
Newport — First Tuesday in Febraary, Saturday before Palm 

Sunday, May 28, July 27, for homed cattle, horses, and 

sheep. September 25, cattle, sheep, and hogs. December 

10, ditto, and fat cattle. When the 10th happens on a 

Sunday, it is kept on Saturday, the 9th. 
Oswestry — Third Wednesday in January, March 15, for homed 

cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, home-made linen cloth, &c. 

Great Fair, May 12, ditto and pedlary, particularly oxen. 

Wednesday before June 24, ditto. Aug. 15, ditto. Wed- 

nesday before Michaelmas day, ditto. December 10, ditto. 

firkin-butter, w 
Shrewsbury — Second Tuesday and Wednesday in every 

month, w s 
Wellington — March 29, June 22, September 29, November 17, 

for homed cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, th 
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Acton, village of, 281 
Adhesion on railways, 17 
Arpley embankment, 235 
Aston charch, 112 
Badnall, village of, 192 
Beeston castle, 220 
Bentley, manor of, 142 
Beacon hill, 188 
Betley, village of, 268 
Birmingham, bankers of, 296 

boarding honses of, 296 

churches of, 266 

dissenters' chapels, 267 

and Dudley canal, 119 

Free School, 276 

— ^— and Fazeley canal, 108 

history of, 269 

hackney coach fares, 298 

inns of, 294 

— ^— manufacturers of, 288 

market hall of, 278 

newspapers of, 296 

places of worship of, 298 

places adjacent to, 292 

post office of, 296 

show rooms of, 286 

station house, 99 

kStaflfordshirc ga8wk8.119 

town hall, 268 

- viaduct, 108 



Bilston, 138 
Blinkensop's inventions, 21 
Booth's connecting apparatus, 10 
Breaks, description of, 14 
Brewood, village of, 161 



Bradley, village of, 174 
Bridgeford, village of, 217 
Burslem, 119 
Bushbury, 169 
Cannock, village of, 164 
Cannock Chaoe, 166 
Castle Church, 174 
CasUe hill, 288 
Chat Moss, 262 
Chairs, description of, 8 
Chapman's inventions, 21 
Chartley castle, 187 
Chapel Chorlton church, 192 
Chorlton. village of 216 
Coal, first used for fuel, 8 
Conveyance of merchandize, 96 
Conveyances from stations, 68 
Congreve, hamlet of, 170 
Coppenhall, village of, 177 
Coppenhall Moss, 219 
Coldmees, village of, 192 
Cranberry, village of, 192 
Darlaston, 136 
Delameie, forest of, 281 
Dunston, village of, 197 
Dudley, 121 

castle, 128 

^^ — cavern, 124 

Duddeston lunatic asylum, 110 
Dutton embankment, 288 

village of, 288 

viaduct, when comp , 48 

viaduct, 231 

wood, 281 



Eccleshall, town of, 191 
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Fairst list of, in 

Warwickshire, 839 

Staffordshire, 340 

Shropahire, 342 
Farea and dutancet from 

Acton, 88 

Bescot Bridge, 72 

BirmiDgham, 09 

Bridgeford, 80 

Coppenhall, 85 

Crewe 84 

Four Ashes, 76 

Hartford, 88 

James's Bridge, 78 

liyerpool. 94 

Madeley, 83 

Manchester, 94 

Minshull Vernon, 86 

Moore, 91 

Newton Road, 71 

Newton Junction, 93 

Norton Bride, 81 

Perry Barr, 70 

Penkridge, 78 

Preston 9rook, 90 

Spread Eagle, 77 

Stafford, 79 

Warrington, 92 

Whitmore, 82 
Willenhall, 74 
Winsford, 87 
Wolverhampton, 75 
Finhcrrow, fortress of, 260 
Ford Houses, hamlet of, 1 59 
Four Ashes, hamlet of, 183^ 
Four Crosses, 185 
G. J. Railway, cost of, 39 
— — directors' 1st inspect, 48 

fares, 65 

first proposed, 41 

fifth annual report, 44 

ground first broken, 42 

— — history of, 39 

officers of, 59, 

opening of, 43 

parliamentary hisL 41 

receipts of, 46 

r^ulations of, 59 j 



G. J. Railway report, ending De- 
cember, 31, 1837, 96 

time in constructing, 39 

- times of depart & ar. 66 



Grand Junction Canal, 161 

Great Madeley, 213 

Handsworth church, 114 

Hanford, village of, 195 

Hanley, 198 

Heighley castle 214 

High Water, table of, 323 

Horses used on railway, 16 

Hours of departure, 64 

Huakisson's accident, 302 

Ikenield-street, 163 

Inclined plane, dble or sdf-acting 5 

Inclinations of the line, 289 

Iron rails, first used, 5 

^— — ~ for rails, malleable, 19 

phenomena respect 20 



Journey, impressions from, 104 
the, 108 



Kenyoh excavation, 302 
Lane End, town of, 196 
Leyaett Colliery, 213 
Liverpool, account of, 307 

Bankers, 327 

Buildings of, 313 

and Birmingham Rail- 



way, Station House, 99 

Docks of, 309 

Foreign Packets, 324 

Hack. Coach Fares, 327 

History of, 307 

Inns of, 318 

List of Newspapers, 318 

■ and Manchester Rail, 22 
- experimentsof 



Engines on, 24 



- half-yearly re- 



ceipts, expenses, and profits on 
from Dec. 1831 to June 1837, 35 

Post Office, 320 

Station, 219 

Steam Navigation on the 

River Mersey, 324 

to Ireland, 325 

Isle of Man, 826 
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lirerpool Steam Navigation, Scot- 
land, &c. 326 

NorthWales, 326 

Coastwise, 826 

-times of starting at the 



Bailroad, 319 

- Tunnels, 247 



Locomotive Engine, first patent, 16 

description of, 26 

improvements of, 24 

Itondon ^ Birmingham Railway. 

Hours of Departure and Time 

Table, 304 
Omnibuses to London Sta., 802 
Ratesof Carriages Sc Horses, 806 
Table of Fares & Distances, 807 
Regulations, 303 
Longton, town of, 107 
Manchester, account of, 829 
bankers of, 838 

- cotton manufact, 831 

- hack, coach fares, 835 



- history of, 829 



- inns, 335 



— newspapers, 335 

— — — places of worship, 330 

post office, 836 

public buildings, 833 

Mining District, 152 
Marston Salt Works, 228 
Nantwich, 217 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 193 
Newton Junction to Manch., 251 

race course, 243 

Northwich,226 
Olive Mount excavation, 246 
Oscott Catholic College, 838 
Parr Moss, 292 
Fenkridge, 172 

embankment, 176 
Portobello, 144 

Fotteryware, manufacture of, 201 
Preston, 284 
Railways, history of, 1 
Railway, accoimt of first, 8 

number of petitions, 29 
Rails, description of, 8 
Rainhill level, 244 



Red Bank, 288 
Runcorn, 234 

Sabbath, opinions of directors res- 
pecting, 50 
Sandbach, 218 
Sunkey Canal, 242 
viaduct, 242 



Seats f Noblemen's and Gentlemen $ 
Aston Hall, J Watt, Esq. Ill 
Bescott Hall, —Marshall, Esq., 

134 
Beaudesert, Marquess of An^^le- 

sea,168 
BeUey Court, F. Twemlow, Esq., 

214 

Hall, W. Tollet,Esq.215 

Bostock Hall, Mr. France, 222 
Bridgeford Hall, 188 
Brocton HaU, W. F. Chetwynd, 

Esq., 174 
BushburyHall, 159 
Charlemont, J.Allford, Esq. 117 
Chartley, Earl Ferrers, 187 
ChiUington Hall, TW. Gifard, 

Esq , 161 
Creswell Hall, 188 
Crewe Hall, Lord Crewe, 216 
Delamere House, 6. Wilbraham 

Esq., 233 
Doddington Hall, Gen. Brough. 

ton, 215 
Eaton Hall, £. Antrobas, Esq., 

223 
Edgbaston Hall, 281 
Grange Hall, Lady Brooke, 280 
Hampstead HaU, T. L. Molliet, 

Esq. 116 
HathertonHalL Mrs.Wa]hou8e, 

166 
Hay House, Lord Crewe, 213 
Hilton Hall, Col. Graham, 160 
Ingestrie Park, Earl Talbot,185 
Keele Hall, Mr. Sneyd, 212 
Lea HaU, 220 
Low HUl, R. S. Pountney, Esq. 

158 
Madeley Manor House, Hon. 

Mrs. Offley, 212 
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Manor Hall, W. Cooit, Eaq.330 
Moore Hall, Gen. Hearon» 384 
Moadey Court, J. O. Whit- 
greave, £aq , 159 

Hal],Cap.Holyoake478 

Orfoxd Hall, Mr. Hornby, 389 
Oxley Hall. Mr. Horden, 158 
Perry Hall, J. Gough, Esq. 114 
Pilaton Hall, Lord Lyttleeon,! 70 
RanUm Abbey, Lord Lichfield, 

180 
BodbaaUm Hdl, Mr. Holland, 

169 
Sandwell HaH, Earl of Dart- 
mouth. 116 
Saadon Park, Earl of Harrow- 
by, 187 
Seighford Hall, F. Eld, Esq ,188 
Showall, W. Mainwaring, Esq 

M.D., 158 
Shugborongfa Hall, Earl of Lich- 
field, 174 
Somerford Park, Honorable E. 

Monckton, 163 
Stanton Hall, Mr. Dutton, 333 
Stone Park, Lord GrBnville,331 
Stretton Hall, G. Monckton,170 
Summer Hill Houae, T. Case, 

Eaq., 345 
Swinnerton Fark,T. Fitzhezbert, 

Eaq. 193 
Teddesley Hall, Lord Hather- 

ton, 178 
Tillington Houae, Mr. Perkins, 

188 
TixaU HaU, SirT.C. Constable, 

Bart 176 
Treniham Park, 195 
Vale Royal Abbey, Lord Dela- 
ware, 333 
Whitmore Hall, Captain Main. 

waring, R.N, 313 
Witton Hall, J. Wilmore Esq., 

114 
Worston Hall, Mr. Mihier, 189 
WrottesleyHall,SirJ. Wrottes- 
ley, Bart, 160 
Seighton Moss, 319 



Sfaallowford, Tillage of, 189 
Shelton, 198 
Signal apparatos, 11 
Slade Heath, viUage o^ 163 
Stafford Castle, 184 
Stafford, town of, 178 
Standon, Tillage of, 193 
Stations, conTeyances from, 68 
Staiions on the G, J. Line. 

Acton, 331 

Basford. 316 

Besoot Bridge 134 

Birmingham, '99 

Bridgeford, 188 

Coppenhall, 319 

Ciewe, 316 

Four Ashes, 168 

Hartford, 336 

James's Bridge, 184 

Maddey,318 

Minshull Vernon, 530 . 

Moore, 384 

Newton Road, 117 

Newton Junction, 340 ' 

Norton Bridge, 191 

Perry Banr, 114 

Penkridge, 173 

Preston Brook, 383 

Spread Eagle, 168 

Stafibrd, 177 

VauxhaU, 109 

Warrington, 336 

Whitmore, 193 

Winwick, 340 

Winsford,331 

WillenhaU, 143 

Wokerhampton, 145 
Stationi on the Manehuter ai 

Liverpool Line. 

Barton Moss, 354 

Bolton Junction, 353 

Broad Green, 346 

Bury Lane, 353 

Collin's Green, 348 

Cross Lane Bridge, 355 

Eodes, 355 

Edge Hin, 347 

Huyton Gate, 345 
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Staiioru on the Manchtittr and 

Liverpool line 

Kendrick'A Cross, 244 

Lamb's CotUge, 2^4 

Lea Gate, 244 

Lime Street, 248 

Manchester, 255 

Newton Bridge, 251 

Pailc side, 251 

Patricroft, 254 

Roby Lane, 245 

St Helen's Junction, 24S 

Waste Lane Gate, 255 

Wavertree Lane, 247 
Stone, town of, 191 
Stolcenpon-Txent, 197 
Stietton, Tillage of 170 
Swinnerton, village of 102 
Time table, 66, 67 
Tixall Heath, 176 
Tram plates first used, 6 
Trevithick, Mr. Richard, 16 
Trentham Coppice, 192 

village of, 195 

Vale Royal. 228 
viaduct over, 224 



Viaduct, BirminiMB. 102 
Vivian, Mr. Andrew, 16 
Warrington, 237 

viaduct, 235 



Watt's monument, 115 
Walsall, 130 
Watling-street, 168 
Water Eaton, village of, 107 
Warmingham Moss, 219 

village, 212 

Weaver, fall of the, 231 

Weduesfield, 144 

Wednesbury, 127 

West Biomwich, 117 

Wheels of cast iron first used, 5 

Whitmore, 212 

Wigan Junction railway, 803 

WillenhaU,142 

Wistaston, 219 

Winsford, village of, 261 

Whiston Inclined Plane, 244 

Wolverhampton, 145 

Wood's experiments on friction, 18 

Worston, village of, 189 

Yaxnfield, hamlet of; 192 
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PRICE 1«. W. IN A CASE, 

osBoairBS' mav 

OF THB 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 



▲1.80, 

PRICE 1«. 6rf. IN A CASE, COLOURED, 

OSBO&NBS' KAr 



GRAND JUNCTION, 

OB, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, AND MANCHESTER 

RAILWAY. 

The above Bfxps are engraved in a veiy superior manner, and aits 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. They are iUustraUd with a fine 
Engraving of a Train of Railway Carriages, and contain Tables of 
Fares, and the Times of Departore and Arrival of the various Trains. 



In ike Press f 

08B0BNE8' GUIDE 

TO THB 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY, 

WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS. 

This work will be published on a similar plan to the Grand Junction 
Guide. 



' Birmingham : E. C. & W. Osborne, Bennett's HiU. 
London: Sihpkin & Marshall, and Darton 4e Clark. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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JAMES BARLOW, 

26, FISHER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

MANUFACTUBEB OF 

TEA AND COFFEE URNS, 

BRASS TOBDT XBTTXiBS, 
POWDER FLASKS AND SHOT BELTS, 

BRASS SNUFFERS AND TRAYS, 

FIRE BRASSES, STAIR RODS AND EYES, 

BRASS AND PLATED BEADING, 

COPPER AND BRASS TUBING, 

COCK & BELL FOUNDER. 
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PAPEB MILLS, NORTHWOOD ST., ST. PAULS SQUARE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 



WILLIAM BRINDLEY, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

IMPROVED PATENT PAPER MlCHEE, 

TBAY BLANKS, 

BUTTON BOARDS, JAPAN BOARDS, 

PAPER TABLES, 

ZXTSBTAXTDB, *e. 



GUN WADDING AND MILL BOARDS. 
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WILLIAM BROOKES, 
OLD BLACK BOY $t WOOL PACK INN, 

ST. martin's lane, JAMAICA ROW, 

BIRMINGHAM. 



WINES AND SPIRITS OF THE CHOICEST QUALITY. 

AN OBOINABT SVBBT DAT AT HALF-PAST ONB. 

EXCELLENT AND WELL AIBED BEDS. 

8TABLINO AND LOCK-CP COACH BOU9B8. 



MALTSTER AND DEALER IN HOPS. 



The abofve House is situated in the centre of the Com, Cattle, and 
other Markets, in the immediate vicinity of the principal Coaching 
Establishments, and within ten minutes walk of the London and 
Biimingham and the Grand Junction Railway Stations. 
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ESTABLISHMENT 



METALLIC HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 

OF ALL descriptions; 

PATENT COPPER SASHES FOR MANSIONS, 

FOB 

CHVBCHaS AHD OTHSB BVIZiDXHOS, 

SKY LIGHTS, FAN-LIGHTS, 

GARDEN HAND GLASSES, &c., &c., &c., 

65, LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



Proprietor— MR. THOMAS CLARK, Jun. 
Manager— MR. JOHN JONES. 
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WILLIAM COOKE, 

BhBafiwtucr of all kinds of 

BRACE AND BELT WEBS, 

INDIA RUBBER WEBS, 

AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

8rao««, Beltaj aiasti« aaaUirm, TVons«r Straps, 

WAISTCOAT BACKS, PULLEY FRONTS, &c 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 

62, ST. PAUL'S SQUARK, 



LONDON AGENT, 

MR. BUNNET, 

43, NOBLE STREET, CITY. 

a2 
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TO 
TRAVELLERS, COMMERCIAL GENTLEMEN ^ OTHERS. 



STANHOPE ARMS HOTEI., 

OVAL ROAD, 

South Railway Entrance, North Side of Park Street, 
CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON. 



WILLIAM CRUTCHLEY, 

WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
Having opened the above spacious and pleasantly sitaated 
Tavern and Hotel, trusts the manner he intends conducting his 
Establishment, will meet with the patronage and support of his 
numerous Friends and the Public ; and begs to inform them 
that he has appropriated the roof of his house for the use of his 
visiters, from which they will have an extensive view of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, and of the Metropolis, from 
fifteen to twenty miles round. Lawn Billiards and Billiard 
Tables, good Beds, &c. 

W. C. begs most respectfully to state, that he has been parti- 
cularly careful in selecting his Wines, and Spirits, and trusis 
that they will give general satisfaction. 

Dinners for large and small parties on the shortest notice, 
with pleasant sitting rooms. 

N.B.— The Tavern is situated close to the High Chimneys. 
Coaches and Omnibuses to all parts of the City, at all hours. 
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DUDDESTON HALL 
LUNATIC ABTI.UM, 

NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 

MR. LEWIS 

Respectfully informs the Pablic that he receives Patients, of 
either sex, labouring under mental or nervous diseases, into his 
Establishment, on terms which cannot fail to meet the appro- 
bation of persons desirous of placing their friends, who may be 
so circumstanced, in so comfortable and pleasing a retreat. 

The well-known beauty and variety of the Gardens and 
Pleasure Grounds, and the entire adaptation of the House and 
Premises to the purposes of an Asylum, render an elaborate 
description unnecessary ; suffice it to say, there is everything 
that can be desired of this nature. 

The Proprietor resides in and conducts the Establishment 
with properly qualified Assistants : the Female department is 
under the superintendance of Mrs. and Miss Lbwis, who de- 
vote all their time to the health and comfort of the Patients, 
and whose qualifications in this respect are well known in Bir- 
mingham audits neighbourhood. 

Dr. Evans is the consulting Physician. Mr. Freer and 
Mr. Heelet, Surgeons, one of whom visits the Patients daily. 

The situation is extremely desirable, the Yauxhall Station of 
the Grand Junction Railway being at the Lodge Gates, and the 
Railway itself bounding the Premisesi 
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Town Hall Iron Foundry and Copper Works, Birminghum, 
Wholesale and Retail Warehoiue, 69, Strand, London, 

Mr. J. Mc. Creight, 85, Water-street, Agent for Liverpool. 

THOMAS DAFT AND SON, 

GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, 

And Conitrocton tad Erectors of 

Botanical and Horticultural Buildings^ 

FROM THE SIMPLEST AND CHEAPEST TO THE MOST 
ELABORATE AND EXTENSIVE. 

Some of the best and largest in the kingdon, both in metal and 
wood, have been erected by them. 

Hothouse, Pine-pit, and Hot-bed Lights, with iron or 
wood rims, filled in with metallic bars, made to any size on the 
shortest notice. Unglazed, from 8(£. per foot superficial. The 
same, glazed, from \s. id- per foot superficial. A very large 
stock of Lights, 6 feet by 3 feet, with metallic bars, glazed and 
unglazed, always on hand; a pack of which, containing 18, 
makes a roof 27 feet by 12, or 54 feet by 6. Glazed, (including 
pack,) 22/. 2s. Unglazed, (including pack,) 11/. Is. Framing, 
of cast iron or wood, made to suit the lights, with every direction 
for fixing. End lights for houses, \d, per foot extra. 

Copper Sashes of every description, for Mansions, Shop 
Fronts, &c. 

Copper Skylights. Domical, and every other description. 

Fanlights made and filled in to the newest patterns. 

Copper Bar of every variety. 

Hand Glass Frames. New Cottage, 24 in. long, 12 in. 
wide. Unglazed, 3 for 10s. eW. Glazed, 3 for 21s. 21 in. 
Square Ventilating Top, new and very much approved} 12 in., 
15 in., 18 in., 21 in., and 24 in. Octagon. 
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Iron Roofs for Buildings of every description. 

Hot Water Apparatus on the safest and most effectual 
principle. 

Dr. Arnott's Stoyes, on the troe method of the self-acting 
Talve, warranted not to get out of order. 

Stote Grates, new and rarious. 

Hot Air Flues constructed in the most scientific manner. 

Ventilation effected by means of the Patent self-adjusting 
Ventilator, approved and 'recommended by Dr. Lindley, Dr. 
Birkbeck, and other scientific men. For bed-rooms the Venti- 
lator is indispensible; the temperature of which, as well as large 
Public Buildings, it will modify in any required degree, and 
keep the atmosphere constantly pure. 

VERANDAHS, BALCONY RAILING, METALLIC TENTS, 

SUMMER HOU8B8, ORMAMBNTAL AVIARIBS, DBCORATIYB BRIOGBS, 
CAST VASES. 

Faunlaint Constructed, Iron Hurdles, and every description 
of Park Fencing. 



aavd«& Soils, BndAlas's Patent Slowlns Maohlne. 

FLOWBB BOBDEBINO, OABDBN CHAIRS, 

BRACKETS, HEADS, IRON DOORS, &c. 

TANES W^H INTERNAL INDEX ACCURATBLT FIXED. 

Telegraphs and Philosophical Apparatus generally, (but more 
espedally on an extensive scale,) executed with precision. 

The Patent Fire Alarm and Thief Detector. This 
is a beautiful little instrument, made on purely philosophical 
principles, which gives instantaneous alarm on the commence- 
ment of Uie most trifling accidental fire, and will detect the 
slightest irregular moTement of a door or window. A commu- 
nication from half a dozen doors and windows may be made in 
the most simple manner to one instrument, some of which 
are elegantiy finished^ suitable for Drawing Rooms, State Bed 
Chambers, &c., and may be fixed in two minutes. 

A beautiful light metallic Easy Chair, which may be termed 
Otium cum Dignitate. Some elegantly upholstered, for deco- 
rated rooms. 

Copper Baths, japanned, and with superior fittings. 
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H, AND J. GIBBS, 
PLATERS UPON STEEL & GERMAN SILVER, 

MmUl, Bt—l, and Japanaad Btittoii 



MAEEBS, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



FANCY GILT AND STEEL TOYS, 

CLOAK CLASPS, 

LACE EYES, WAISTCOAT RINGS, &c &c. 9op. 

7, LITTLE CHARLES STREET, 

BZBMZiraHAM. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 

AND PATENTEE OF THE 

ELONGATED EQUI-POINTED METAIXIC PEN, 

No. 69, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Wholesale and fat Exportedan. 



J08BPB GiLLOTT haa been, for several yean, eiigaged in the mana- 
fiactaTe of 

STEEL PENS, 

and during that time haa deroted his nnoeaaing attention to the im- 
prorement and perfecting of this useful and necessary article. The 
result of his persevering efforts, aided by numerous experiments upon 
the properties of the metal used, and the various modes of construction, 
is now before the public in 

GILLOTTS NEW PATENT STEEL PEN, 

which, being constructed upon a principle perfectly new, combines all 
the advantages of the Elasticity and Fineness of the Quill with the 
Durability of the Metallic Pen, and thus obviates all the objections 
hitherto existing against the use of Steel Pens. The Patentee is proud 
in aclcnowledging that a discerning public has paid the most gratify, 
ing tribute to the value of his humble, though usefol labours, by a d&> 
mand for the 

NEW PATENT STEEL PEN 

b^ond Hs means of supply in tiie premises he lately occupied ; he 
has therefore now to announce that he has taken the whole of the 
above Premises, which will enable him to execute the increasing orders 
with which he has lately been favoured, with all possible accuracy and 
dispatch. 
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HENRY GROVE, 
VICTORIA COBKBIE&CIAL INN, 

NEW MARKET PLACE, BELMONT ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 



IMTORTER OF FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS. 



WELL AIRED BEDS AND EXCELLENT STABLING. 



The airy sltaation of the above Inn, and its proximity to the 
Office of the Grand Junction Railway, renders it most eligible 
for Commercial Gentlemen and others. It will be found to 
possess two important requisites — comfort and economy com- 
bined. 

N.B. Omnibuses to and from the principal Coach Offices, 
where places may be secured by well-regulated Coaches to any 
part of the Kingdom 
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GENERAL FURNISHING 

aSTABZiZBHMEirT, 

No. 9, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
THOMAS HARRIS, 

Families who may be about to famish, will find many de- 
cided advantages in visiting this Establishment, where there is 
always on hand (at the lowest possible prices), a most extensive 
and complete Stock of every description of Goods required for 
famishing a House on any scale : — 

CONSISTING OF 

Dining, Pembroke, Loo and Card Tables, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood, and Painted Chairs; Sofas, Coaches, Recumbent and 
other Easy Chairs; Sideboards, Wardrobes, Chests of Drawers, 
Dressing Tables, Bedsteads, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Dra- 
peries, and every other article of Upholstery and Cabinet Fur- 
niture ; also, a splendid assortment of Paper Hangings, Brus- 
sells, Kidderminster, and Venetian Floor and Stair Carpets, 
Hearth Rugs, Draggets, Floor Cloths, &c., with Table Covers, 
Sheetings, Counterpanes, and every article of Furnishing 
Drapery. 
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J. It. HULETT, 

DISPENSING CHEMIST, &c. 
24, UNION STREET, 



L, JUXON, 
OHILD-BED BSADY-MADE I.ZNBN 

AMD 

FANCY-WORK ESTABLISHMENT, 
13. NEW STREET, 

OPPOSITE THE HEM AND CHICKEMS HOTEL, 

BIRMINGHAM. 
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HKNRT KNXOHT, 

15, ANN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
KAOBZMZ8T, 

ManafiwtiBcr of 

PRESS & ROLLER LETTER COFYINO MACHINES, 

WITH BTSBT NBCSStABT APPBNDAOB, 

With IXm or SeabengnTed to order, 

TURNING LATHES WITH PLAIN OR SLIDE RESTS, 

OVAL, ECCENTRIC, ft UNIVERSAL CHUCKS, 

8CBBW STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIBS, 

PORTABLE MACHINES FOR SAWING WOOD, IVORY, ^. 
SnSMTtM' mmias XMbiAM, *o. 

N. B. Metallic Sorfsoes planed with aoenracj, and Screws cat with 
■ngokr or square threads, of any required pitch, ftc. 



CLOCK MAKER, 
TmtMkt— of tlie Imvvow«d Wat<thin«n^» Olook, 

Bbimftetorer of 

CLOCK BRASS, BELLS, PINIONS, 

FOROIKG AND OTHER MATERIALS. 

CnUBCH AND TUBBBT CLOCKS 01^ IMPBOVBO CONSTBUCTION, PBCU- 
LIABLT ADAPTBD FOB BXPOBTATION AND OBNBBAL USB. 
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MAPPLEBECK & LOWE'S 

EMPORIUM 

For the Manufactures of Birmingham, 

LONDON AND SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURING * FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 

Wholesale and Retail. 



By appointment, A««nta to Joseph Bodsers * Bone, 
Bheffleld, CnUere to their Majesties. 



The Nobility, Gentry, and Strangers visiting Birmingham, 
are respectfully invited to this Establishment, whether as pur- 
chasers or parties in search of amusement The SHOW 
ROOMS contain the finished articles for sale that are manu- 
factured in this Town, London, and Sheffield, and are open to 
all persons of respectability. 

Cards of admission to inspect some of the distinguished Ma- 
nufactories may be had at this Establishment 

CnUery Bho-w Boom 
contains an elegant and splendid assortment of every descrip- 
tion of articles in Cutlery, and beautiful specimens from the 
Manufactory and Show Rooms of Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and 
Sons, Sheffield, Cutlers to her Msgesty, and various other articles 
which present novelties of unusual taste and variety. Also an 
extensive variety of rich Sheffield Plated Wares, (with strong 
Silver edges, and Shields for engraving arms or crests upon) 
German Silver and Britannia Metal Goods. 
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Taxaiwlhing BhoiNr Boom 

contains splendid Patent Fire Places, elegant Bronzed, Steel, 
and Or-mola Stove Grates, Fenders, Fire Irons, and supports; 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, Kettles on Stands, &c., &c, of 
the best manufacture, and entirely new patterns. 

A splendid assortment of the best Japanned Papier Miuchke 
Trays and Waiters ; also. Ladies' Work Tables, Fire Screens, 
Card Racks and Cases from the first manufacturers. 

Bronzed Inkstands, Lustres, Thermometers, Card Racks, 
Wax Tapers, &c., &c. 

grtaMUhnient fdr Fnmlrting 

Gentlemen's Seats, Halls, Houses, &c, in the most complete 
manner, and first style of elegance. Kitchen Ranges on the most 
improved principles, economical Cooking Apparatus, with the 
latest improvements, and every description of Ironmongery and 
superior Braziery Goods ; Improved Shower Baths with Pumps, 
Warm, Cold, Hip, and Feet Baths; Horticultural Implements 
in great variety, viz. Tool Chests, Fumigating Bellows, Seott's 
Portable Garden Pumps, Engines, and Menogrammes, (or im- 
proved Labels) for Flower Pots, &c., highly approved of by the 
first nurseiyiuen. 



Bxp«ri«n««d Bell Hansen and Zioekamitlia 

SKNT TO ANT FAUT OF THB COUNTBT. 



The Wholesale Ironmongery buHness connected with this Estab- 
lishment, is conducted at No. 1, Golden* s Court, adjoining. 



Goods for Exportation and Shipping Orders executed on the 
most advantageous terms. 

; BirziX. Bxira, BSRBKZiraBAM. 

b 2 
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No. 7, ST. PAUL'S SQUARE, 



WILLIAM MITCHELL, 

ORIGINAL METALLIC PEN 

MANUFACTUBEB, 

Most respectfully reqaests the notice of the Merehants, 
Dealers, and Stationers, to his extensiTe aMortment of Steel 
Fens, comprising every variety of the most approved general 
Patterns. 

Also with the above, he particularly recommends his 

VICTORIA PENS, 

as combining in themselves all the best properties of the Quill, 
and possessing in a superior degree the durability and beautiful 
equality in the appearance of the writing, that the most elabo- 
rately finished Steel Pens exhibit 



Sold WhoUtaU at the Manufactory, and at hit Agents, Mettn. 
WOODS 4- SONS, No, 4, NeweattU Street, Farnngdon Street, Lon- 
don ; aUo at hie Agents in Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 
8^0, Spc. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

J. T. MORRIS, 
REP08ZT0RT OF ARTS, 

COLMORE ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 

MANUFACTURER OF 

SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS, 

IN CAKES, 



In Otttinatii 
To Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 

AND THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

&01IB0V, and 28, Colmoro SoiPir, BTHMTWOl 



Circulating Port Folios, consistixig of the cboisest Drawings, 
Flowers bj Holland and Edwards, Pole and Hand Screens, Card 
Racks, Gold Papers and Borders, Screen Handles, White Wood- 
work for Paintings Ivory and British Boards, and Fancy Sta- 
tionery. 

PAPIER mAcH&E of every DESCRIPTION. 

Materials for Chinese Japan Painting, Holland's and Hard- 
ing's Colours, Brookman and Langdon's, and Banks's Lead 
Pencils^ Drawing Materials, Varnishing in a superior style, 
Ivorjs for Miniatures, Prepared Canvass, and Bladder Colours. 

MORDAn's EVER-POINTEO pencils and PEN HOLDERS. 
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"Speak €f it m you find." "Nothing extenuate,** "Nor eet 
down aught in malice. "-^RkXAVit are. 

SOLD FROM THE ORIGINAL CHEST, 

AS IMPOBTBD FAOM CHINA. 

Oar duty towards the Public is to protect them from 
IMPOSITION on an article which has now become a '< neces- 
sary OF LIFE IN THIS COUNTRY," by tsldng care that no 
''mtstbrt" under a '< foreign" and ''false" name, be held 
up for ''delusion" to extract more money from their pockets 
than is absolutely necessary. 

G. NEWMAN Sc Co. 

TEA DEALERS, 
END OF MARKET HALL, NEAR WORCESTER STREET, 



In IQmo. Bound, Is. Qd, 

EXERCISES IN 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND COMPOSITION| 

ON AN BNTI&BLT NBW PLAN; 

Containing much valuable information on variout sul^eete, 

BY HENRY HOPKINS. 

London : — Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and E. C. & W. Osborne, 
Bennett's Hill, Bibm inoham . 

" A good elementary book. The plan is judicious and sure to 
tell." — Mb tbopolitan. 
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CHILD BED & FAMILY READY-MADE 

LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

34, TEMPLE ROW, 

(nearly opposite dee's royal hotel,) 

BIRMINGHAM. 

MRS. PALMER, 

(formerly miss juxon,) 

Respectfully aimoances to the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Fablic, that she has always ready for purchasers, a handsome 
assortment of Ladies' Caps, Turbans, handsomely worked Col- 
lars, Chemisettes, Capes, Cufis, Worked Trimmings, StUys, Silk 
Stockings, Dressing Gowns, &c. &c. 

BOT'8 8VBTOUT8 AHD TBOV8BB8. 
Frocks and Trousers, Children's Dress and Plain Frocks, Stays, 
Spencerettes, Pelisses, Cloaks, Hoods, Bonnets, and Hats, with 
every article of BABY LINEN of the richest work and newest 
pattern. 

Mrs. Palmer has also an elegant aMortment ol Gentle- 
men's Dress Stocks, Dress and Plain Shirts, Rowing and 
Cricket Shirts, Collars, Shirt Fronts, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
French Cambric and Lawn Pocket Handkerchiefs, Dressing 
Gowns, Gloves, &c. 

Widow's Caps, and other articles of Mourning in great variety. 
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TEETH. 

Of Ihe Unchangeable and Inoorrodible Titrified Silidc Peail, 
In erery requinte Tariety of tint, to match those remaining in 
the month. 



J. O. PALMER^ 

SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
84» TEMPLE KOW, BIBMIN6HAM, 

Beepectfully annoimoes thai he replaees any number of defi- 
cient Teeth, either with Natoral Teeth, the Incorridible Silicic 
Pearl, or other Artificial Substitutes, so as not to be distin- 
guished from the genuine productions of nature, without giving 
any pain, and without removing stumps, or Teeth that are wortii 
preserving. He constructs them in the most elegant and scien- 
tific manner, without clasps, wires, or ligatures of any descrip- 
tion, upon the only correct principle, which obtains aocurate 
a^ustment and complete steadiness. By these means they 
protect and support any remaining natoral Teeth, and may be 
depended upon for Mastication and Articulation, as w^ as 
natural appearance. 

J. O. P. also performs every operation requisite to prosorve 
the health and beauty of the Teeth and Gums, and restores 
Teeth that are becoming loose to a firm state. 

* Decayed Teeth Filled, either with Gold or improved 
Mineral Cement, without heat or pressure, which quicUy be- 
comes hard, aJlays pain, and preserves from further decay. 

Children's Teeth carefully attended to, and irregular growth 
trained into symmetry at any period of youth. 
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JOHN RODGERS AND SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

WOOLLEN, GIRTH, ROLLER, BRACE, & BELT 

WEBS, 

ELASTIC INDIA RUBBER WEBS, 

AHO EYERr DESCRIPTION OF 

Braces, Belti, GtirthSj Waistcoat Springs, 

SILK FURSSS AND WATCH GUARDS, 

CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 

AND 

BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THE UNDEKMENTIONED ARTICLES, 

LONDON CAOUTCHOUC COMPANY. 

INCOBFOBATSD BY ACT OV FARLIAMBNT. 



Elastic Webs of every description 
Stadoners' Block Rubber 
Ditto Sheet Rubber 
India Rubber Gsloshes 
Paste for Waterproofing Leather 



Patent Waterproof Cloth 
Ditto ditto Coats 
Ditto ditto Capes 

Elastic Mill Bsnding for Driving 
Machinery 



And every other Article to which Caontchoao is applicable. 
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CHARLES ROWLEY, 

23, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

STAMPER AND PIERCER^ 

MANUFACTUBEB JLSD SOLB INVENTOR 



or THE 

PATENT METALLIC 



LACE HOLES. 



BRASS AND IRON SHIPS' THIMBLES, dec 



No invention has ever in so short a time gained so universal 
an approval as the 

METALI.IO I.ACE HOI.E, 

nor is there, perhaps,another invention the utility of which is felt 
by every individual on the face of the globe. It is now only 
about three years since 0. R. discovered the practicability of 
making a Lace Hole of Metal; and the rapid increase of the 
demand throughout the empire, warrants the assertion that the 
discovery is one that will remain while the world shall last. 

The metallic Lace Hole is applicable for Ladies' Stays, 
Gentiemen's Braces, Waistcoat Backs, Ships' Sails, Marquees, 
and Bed Sackings, Tarpaulins, Side Cloths of Canal Boats, and 
every other purpose where the friction of the lace or cord has a 
tMftdoncy to destroy the line hole. 



Large Stay and 
Brace Manufactur- 
ers who have hitherto 
used a small punch 




for fixing the Eyelet 
will find the use of 
this machine a more 
expeditious method. 



With thanks for past favours, C. R. continues to execute the 
orders of his friends with accuracy and despatch. 
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VrUOLBSALB A.ND EETAIL 

CIOAR WAREHOUSE, 

AMD 

CIGAR DIVAN, 
105, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



CHARLES RYLAND, 

AGENT. 



C. R. begs to return his most sincere thanks to his 
Friends and the Public generally for their kind support 
since entering on his new situation ; and to inform them 
that such arrangements have been made with one of the 
first London Brokers, for the purchasing of 

BBA& BAVAmrAB OXOABS, *e. 
in Bond, as will enable him to supply such articles as can- 
not fail to insure a continuance of their favours. 

Innkeepers, Publicans, and others purchasing 61b.or up- 
wards will have a handsome allowance. 

The Divan is fitted up in the first style, and regularly 
supplied with the leading periodicals of the day. 

N.B. An elegant assortment of Cigar Cases, Foreign 
Pipes, Snuff Boxes, Instantaneous Lights, &c. 
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WILLIAM RYLAND, 



MANUFACTURER OF 



Silver, bbst plated. 



BRITISH PLATE ARTICLES. 



MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 
167, GREAT CHARLES STREET, 
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Fancy Tea and Toddy Kettles. 

COPPER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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WILLIAM M. SHILLTTOE, 

(LATE COPE.) 

CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 

43, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

AND 

HIGH STREET, WESTBROMWICH, 

AGENT FOR 

Jeffrey's Celebrated Oral Respiratoni, 

SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 

Kome'0 flyetient aiitttliiltout 1IHU$. 



The strictest care and attendon paid to the dispensing of 
Prescriptions and Family Recipes. 
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GEORGE SOUTER, 
8, Regent^B Parade^ Birmingham^ 

(LATE 34, ST. PAULS SQUARE.) 

JAPANNER, 

AND MANUFACTURER OF 

JAPANNED WOOD & PAPIER MACHEE, 

CBVfiV, UQVOB * FXCSX.B rRAXBM, 

Hand Screens, Pole Screens, Work Tables, Snuff Boxes, 
Tapers, Incense Burners, Miniature Frames, and every de- 
scription of Fancy Articles. 



PAPER TRAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL PAPER BUTTONS. 



c2 
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THOMAS AND JAMES UPFILL, 
IRON AND STEEL MERCHANTS, 

157, GREAT CHARLES STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 



H4NUFACTURERS OF 

WROUGHT AND CAST IRON GATES, 
Ifatk .ifenctng* f^uxXflts, 

INVISIBLE WIRE F|gNCE, HAIR FENCE, 
NAILS, BOOK CASES, TIN, IRON ARMS, &c. 



RICHARD FORD STURGES, 

LATE BLIZ. STUROBS AND SON, 

MAinrFACTVBBB of P&ATXITA, BBXTX8H PXiATS, 

AND BRITANNIA METAL WARES 

IN THE GREATEST VARIETY OF FORM, QUALITY, AND PRICE, 

26, LICHFIELD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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MILITARY PERCUSSION CAP MAKERS 

Co tie J^onoralile Voarlr of Ortmance. 




MANUFACTORY, 12,LEGGE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 
S. WALKER AND COMPT^ 

WARRANTED 

NOT TO CORRODE, MISS FIRE, 

OR 

FLY TO PIECES. 
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Messrs. cnuOUen and Bonbam's Fatamt Vico 

18 MANUFACTUBBD ONLY BT 

JOSEPH WARDEN & SON, 

LATE HOLMES & SEARCH, 

EDGBASTON STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 
'WBOX.B&AXB ZBOimOirOBBB, 

And Bfanofactnren of 

ANVILS, BICK IRONS, HAMMERS, SCREW & WIND-UP JACKS, 

WAGGON CLOUTS, SPADES, SHOVELS, SPRINGS, 

TIRE, IRON ARMS, AXLETREES, NAMES, 

CHAINS, NAILS, &o. 

DEALERS IN IRON, STEEL, AND TIN PLATES, &c. 




FtcJZ* 



When the Vice now in nae, (^\% 1.) hu anv thing in it, and screwed up, the whole of 
the pressure is borne by the two points A and B, and of course the screw has a tendency 
to bend to the line m, and to throw all the strain on one part of the worm, &c.; hence 
arises the destruction of the worm, the bending of the screw, the wear of the shooldera, 
and in a short time the vice becomes completely out of order, which occasions the end- 
less expense in large factories, where the work is heavy, of new boxes and screws every 




two or three weeks, besides a great difficulty to make them hold when opened wide: to 
obviate which CHALKLEN & BON HAM'S PATENT is every way adapted, being 
simply made with two hemispheres fitting into two sockets, A. and B. Fig. 3. Thus it is 



easiT^r perceived that, in anv situation of the vice, the force will ALWAYS uniformly be 
dutnbnted to all parts, ana remain in the centre of the screw : if the greatest power be 
applied it cannot injure, or Itave anv tendency to bend. 

IST" The same principle is apphed to the hand as well as the bench vice, which are 
manufactured only by Messrs. THEWLISS 8e GRIFFITHS, nuenixworks, Warring- 
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YATES, BIRCH, AND SPOONER, 
PEWTERERS, 

AdA Hami&etaren of 

CANDLE MOULDS, SPIRIT FOUNTAINS| 

BEER MACHINES, 
BRASS COCKS, GARDEN ENGINES, 

PLUMBERS' BRASS WORK, 
40, ColoslliU 8tr««t, Binnla^aai. 

JOHN YATES, 

MANUFACTURER OF BRITANNIA, TUTANNIA. 

AND 

PEWTER SPOONS, AND SOUP LADLES, 
Brltaimla flDiaviiiff Bozos, 

TINMENS* KNOBS, DISH COVER HANDLES, 9co. 

ISrttt0t 9IaU ^oon0, 

FORKS, CANDLESTICKS, TOAST RACKS, &c. 

AND AROENTIMB, 

36, COLESHILL STREET, BIBMINGHAM. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

THE MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD. 

BIRMINGHAM AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
Ettabluhed for general Advertising purpotetf and partieularlv/or Meet- 
ing the Sale of Estates and of every other detcripHon of Property. 

THE MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD has been established with 
the view of affording Advertisen a more extansiye and better descrwtion 
of dreulation for their adyertisements than has hitherto been offered^ and 
of promoting their interests by securing for them (without any additional 
axpense) a Aur greater probability of effe<;ting tiieir objects. 
The leading features of The Herald are— 
1st.— The Extent op the Cibculatiok.— From five thousand to 

six thousand copies are published every week. 
2nd.— The Gratuitous Circulation Lists. — These enable the 
Proprietors to place the Advertisements entrusted to them in 
the hands of those by whom they ought to be seen ; and being 
always open to inspection, Advertisers can at any time test the 
value of the Publication as an Advertising Medium. 
3rd.— The Exclusion of Politics.— This is essential; it being the 
onlv plan by which the business of all parties can be effected, 
and a paper of general interest maintained. 
4th.— The Exclusion of all Objectionable Advertisements — 
Especially those relating to Quack Medicines, which are ix^jo- 
rious to respectable Advertisers by rendering a paper unfit for 
fim^lies and general readers. 

Extract prom the Newspaper Stamp Returns published by order of 
the House of Commons, dated 11th April, 1838, showing the number 
of Stamps issued to the several Newspapers published in me counties of 
Warwick, Stafford, Worcester, and Salop, dunug the months of December, 
January, February, and March last, and the average weekly circulation 
of each paper, as shown by sxich return : — 

No. of No. of Pub- Av.Cir- 
Name of Paper. Stamps, lications. culation. Countv. 

Midland Counties Herald 103^,000 17 . . 6,058 Wancicks'hire 

Staffordshire Advertiser 66,000 18 . . 3,666 Staffordshire 

Bintdngham Gazette 52,000 17 . . 3,058 Wartoickahire 

Shrewsbury Chronicle 61,000 18 . . 2,833 Shropshire 

Worcester Herald 48,400 18 .. 2,688 Worcestershire 

BirmingJkam Journal 42,000 .... 18 .. 2,333 Wanoickshire 

Worcestershire Chronicle 28,000 17 . . 1,647 Worcestershire 

Kidderminster Messenger 22,350 18 .. 1,241 Worcestershire 

Worcester Journal 21,600 17 . . 1,264 Worcestershire 

Birmingham Advertiser .... 20,000 .... 17 .. 1,176 Warwickshire 

Worcestershire Guardian 20,000 .... 18 .. 1,111 Worcestershire 

Staffordshire Examiner 19,260 18 . . 1,069 Staffordshire 

Wanoick Advertiser 19,000 18 .. 1,055 Warwickshire 

Coventry Herald and Observer 16,300 18 .. 850 Warwickshire 

StOopian Journal 16,000 17.. 882 Shropshire 

Wolverhampton Chronicle 14,190 17.. 80^ Staffordshire 

Staffordshire Mercury 14,000 18 . . 777 Staffordshire 

Coventry Standard 12,000 18 . . 666 Warwicksfdre 

Leamington Spa Courier 12,000 18 . . 666 Warwickshire 

Leamington Chromcle 7,360 17 . . 432 Warwickshire 

Midland Counties Herald Office, Birmin^^iam, October, 1838. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF ALL CLASSES. 
This day is Published, Third Edition Svo. gilt, Price Is. 

THK PRESERVATION of SI6HT; with Remarks on 
Ophthalmic tHseases, Defective Vision, &c. ; Advice how 
to choose Spectacles, and shewing the injurious effects of small 
oval and coloured Glasses ; abridged from the Author's Treatise 
OR Diseases of the Eye. 

By J. H. CURTIS, Esa., Occulistand Aurist 
IL 

The PRESERVATION of HEARING ; wth Remarks on 
Deafness, Acoustic Instruments, &c.; abridged from the Au- 
ttiof'0 Treatise on Diseases of the Ear. Fourth Edition, Price Is. 
III. 

The PRESERVATION of HEALTH in Infancy, Youth, 
Manhood, and Age; shewing the best Means of prolonging 
Life and promoting Human Happiness. Second Edition, Price 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

" Full of judicious and sensible observations." — Literary Gazette. 

" A most mstructive work for the general reader." — London Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

''At once brief, clear, and intelligent* — Curtis is clever, and his 
description of the tender passion is excellent, true, and odd." — New 
Monthly Magazine. 

** In this useful treatise we find well-conceived observations on the 
subject of labour and exercise." — Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

" A digest of all that is worth knowing as a general rule of life." — 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

" This is a plain, sensible, unpretending little treatise, on a subject 
of xmiversal interest." — Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 

" One of the beat books on this all-interesting subject that we have 
seen."— CAm/tan Advocate. 

** Temperance, out-a-door exercise, early rising, a quiet mind, and 
cleanliness, are the medicines Mr. Curtis recommends, and certainly 
the simplest and least expensive a man can take." — Railway Mag. 

"The advice to the sedentary and the studious is deserving of at- 
tention." — Morning Chronicle. 

*' This book breathes an amiable spirit and good feeling throughout 
We cordially recommend it to general attention." — National Mag. 

"It is due to the author to observe, that he has performed his task 
with ability, and that this littie volume contains much useful informa- 
tion on a subject of the greatest importance to all classes of the com- 
munity.' — Manchester Courier. 

"Convinced, as we are, that every person who reads it will be bene- 
fitted thereby, we hope the book wiU have an extensive circulation." — 
Liverpool Albion. 

London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
and Curry and Co. Dublin. 
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Jutt PubUshed, Price lOf . 6d. 

on ONI L4Bei SHBKT, TWINTT-4BTBN IMCHB8 BT FOBTT, 

A PICTORIAL MAP 

OP 

PALESTINE AND EGTPT^ 

And all the Coontries mentioned in the 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Eihibiting alw 

Tbm BouM of tlio Xsra«lit«s firom Hgypt to Oaaaan, 

AND THE 

TRAVELS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 



Br WILLIAM MARTIN, 



The study of the Sacred Scriptures is the'' boundendnty" of 
erery Christian, and whaterer tends to facilitate that stady must 
be of importance to him. It is however to be regretted that 
much of the sense and beauty of ^ Holy Writ" is often lost to 
us from the vague notions we entertain of sacred Geography; 
so that a map of the country which has been the scene of God's 
providences from the earliest ages, and where man's redemption 
was accomplished, seems to be a necessary companion to the sa- 
cred volume. These considerations have led to the publication 
of the present map, which embodies in one view all that* is of 
importance connected with the geographical study of the OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS, and thus will materially assUt 
in the perusal of the Divine volume. 

In the preparation of this map no expense or labour has been 
spared to make it in some degree worthy the object in view. 
The historical records both sacred and profane have been care- 
fully collated, with the discoveries of modem travellers. Every 
locality has been carefully ascertained, and the physical features 
of the country faithfully delineated ; so that the rtMder of Scrip- 
ture may trace with some degree of accuracy the situation of 
every transaction of importance throughout the inspired volume 
from the earliest period to the establishment of the first christian 
churches. 

To families who are in the practice of reading the Scriptures 
daily; to Sunday, National, British and Foreign, and Infant 
Schools, this map will be particularly valuable. 
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Juit PublUhed, 

CHRISTIAN MOTHER'S TEXT BOOK} 

OB, 

MAXIMS AND APHORISMS ON MORAL TRAINING; WITH 

AiNTS FOR THE FORMATION OF MATERNAL SOCIE*> 

TIES, AND RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN. 



THE PARLOUR BOOK; 

OB. 

FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN, 

Author of the " Chbistian Lacon/* Editor of -the ** Educational 
Magazine/* ^. 

WITH MANY BEAUTIFUL PLATEa 

Square 16mo. Price 4». dd. in Fancy Wrapper, 



" To diiect th« nu&dic <if youth to some of the moat interealing phe- 
bomeiia of nature, they eonld hof dJy have a more simple qjc aMtrwAw 
9omjp$Juum,"rr-Literaru Qa/^He. 

''We advise all young gentlemen to ask Fkpa for the 'Parlour 
Book' as a present The illustrations do great credit to the ▼olnme^^^— 
^Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

** A beautifvlbook, filled with good mat^ and ezceUenl ei^gianngs." 
^— Timet. 



London : Dabton and Clabk, Holboifn HiU. 
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THE QNI^ SCHOOL ATUAS, PUBLISHeO WITH AN INDEX, 
AT S»X SHILLINGS. 

DR, BROOKES'S SMALLER SCHOOL ATIJ^S: 

COMpiiSIMG 4 

ALL THE MODEKN'mAPS tTSUALLY REUUIRED IN A 
COURSE OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 

According to the best and latest AuthoriHet ; 
With an Accurate Index — ^Prioe 68. 



*»* " Great pains have been taken to aecore clearness and accimicy 
in this Atlas wUdi will be found a most desirable and economiciil 
ft:;hool bodk"' — Educational Magazine, 



THE INTELLECTUAL SCHOOL BOOK; 

ORATORICAL, RHETORICAL AND SCIENTIPIC; 

With Extracts from the Mpdem, Poets, and Critical Remarks on ibeir 
Genius and Writings. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN. 

Author of the " Chjustian Philosophes," Editor of tiie *' Bdvkx- 

TIONAL MlOA^INE/* 4cC. ^. 

' " ]a the Intellectual School Book, will be found Progress 
Lessons, cdlctilated-to develop the .power of language, and to exei«|K 
faculty of speech ; to inform the mind with science, obatort, mi 
POBTAT ; and to lay the foundation of conect principles ia the heMt 
The book is.add?:essed, not on^y to the intellectual faculties, but to.iQie 
moral feelings ; and is what its name imports, a school book reallyjod 
truly adapted to the purposes of education,— calculated to draw out tbe 
thinking principle, to improve the understanding, and to elevate tlw . 
aflfecti<m8. ' 



London : DABTONand CLABK,HoIbom Hill. 
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